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The present volume "The War in the Baltic Sea" covers the time from the 
beginning of the war to the spring of 1915. During this period, the theoretical 
considerations of the Admiral's staff are put into practice in active work on the enemy. - 
The Russians are being watched and deceived about our real weakness, constantly 
challenged in front of their own positions. - Setbacks due to serious losses. New 
teachings and views prevail. Finally, the Russian winter and the ice conditions in the 
northern and eastern Baltic Sea dictate all undertakings. Thus this volume covers a closed 
section, and Based on the experiences of this time, the following war years will expand 
fundamentally. 

Because of the limited nature of the warfare pass, the conduct of war in the Baltic 
Sea appears simple to outsiders at first glance. All the more, however, on closer 
inspection and when digging deeper into the shock, the wealth of problems that had to be 
solved from this irrigation grows. The rich structure of the Baltic Sea, the Gulf of Bothnia, 
the Gulf of Finland, the Belt and the Sound, the numerous islands, the Alands group, the 
Baltic islands of Osel, Moon, Dag, all different in their geographical design and in their 
general properties, make up the versatile warfare pass. The Baltic War gets its special 
note when it is combined to form a uniform picture and when all possible sides and the 
actual events are assessed. The position of the neutral user states, Denmark, Sweden and 
later also Finland, their position on the war battle pass, their extensive armaments, make 
the war difficult and complicated. International questions of international law in the 
assessment of the Belt and Sundstrasse, as well as in the conduct of the trade war, arise 
early with the opinion of the neutrals who were sensitive to it - the more so as the English 
Poe from all neutrals weighs down. England and the English naval warfare are 
aging 
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from the North Sea through the rockets of the Skagerrak and the Kattegat directly into the 
conditions of the Baltic Warfare Pass. It turns out that Germany is fighting against 
England even in the Baltic Sea. Success is on the German side as long as we hold our 
good weapons firmly in hand. 

A larger space was deliberately devoted to the description of the events of this 
first phase of the war in order to create a base for the later work on which the further 
years of the war naturally develop. The description, which also touches on the details, is 
intended to give the reader the most vivid representation possible of a naval war at the 
front, which was carried out as a positional and mine war against a stubborn but weak 
opponent. 

The German Navy did its duty in the Baltic Sea during the war years under the 
command of Grand Admiral Heinrich Prince of Prussia, steadfastly and tenaciously, 
quietly and without fuss, it preserved and fought for what was decisive for the fatherland. 
May this volume help bring those deeds closer to the people's feeling and awaken our 
people's gratitude for the many brave ones who also sealed their loyalty to the emperor 
and empire with praise on this sea and who died in firm belief in Germany's greatness 
and future.” 
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IAN RW 


Note: Maps and plans of the German and Russian coastal fortifications are not required in this 
volume. For this reason they will be added to a later volume.” 
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A.-Gr Reconnaissance Group. Nm. = | Afternoon, 
A.-L Reconnaissance Line. NE. [NO] = | Northeast. 
Armier. Armament (e.g. 8 - 10.5 - 8 guns of 10.5 cm north. = | north 
caliber). 
port. NW. = | Northwest 
B.B. Bay. E [O] = | East. 
B.d.A Commander of the scout ships. Ostl. Lg = | Eastern length 
Bnk. Bank (shallow water, mostly dangerous for Pzkrz = | Armored cruiser 
(Bk.). shipping). 
cm centimeter S = | South 
Div Division (association of several war vehicles). ] S.K. = | Rapid fire cannon.” 
Dpfr steamer Schlikrz = | Battle cruiser. 
dtsch German Schw = | headlights 
engl English sm = | nautical mile (1852 m). 
ES detection signal S. M. Krz. = | His Majesty's cruiser. 
FI. or. Flotilla (in the German fleet, 11 to 14 smaller S.MLS. = | His Majesty's ship. 
Flott war vehicles, torpedo boats, submarines, etc.). 
Fsch. beacon of lightship SE [SO] = | Southeast 
E.T. Spark telegraphy, spark telegraphic St. B = | starboard 
F.d.T leader of the torpedo boats SW = | southwest 
F.d.U leader of the submarines t = | ton (1 t- 1000 kg weight). 
G. or Squadron (association of 6 to 8 large ships of T flotilla. = | Torpedo boat flotilla 
Geschw. the line or cruisers as a tactical unit of a fleet). 
Greenw. Greenwich (longitude from Greenwich's prime | Tpd = | torpedo 
meridian). 
gsch protected (lightly armored). Tpdbt = | torpedo boat. 
h. Time (hour). Tpd.-N = | Torpedo tube (permanently 
installed launching tube). 
Hfl Half-flotilla (torpedo boat a formation of 5 to Treffen = | formation of 2 ships 
7 torpedo boats). 
Kbt. Gunboat U-boat = | submarine 
KL. or. small cruiser. U-hfl. = | Submarine half-flotilla 
kl. K1. 
Krz. 
Km. Kilometer U-Flotilla = | submarine flotilla 
Krz Cruiser Vm = | morning, 
1. oder light Vpi. = | Outpost line 
Icht. 
Lft.- Airship W = | West 
Sch. 
Lin.- Ship of the line. (battleship) Wasserverdr | = | water displacement (the weight of 
Sch. the water displaced by the 
submerged hull is equal to the 
weight of the entire hull and is 
expressed in "t" at 1000 kA each), 
M. Noon west = | west 
M.S Minesweeping Division. Dest = | destroyer (torpedo boat destroyer). 
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D.. 

mttgs. = | at noon. = 
mttnchts | = | at midnight = 
mw. = | misleading. = 
N =| North. = 
Not = | night, at night. 

















Translator’s Notes (Ver. 1.0) 


Dear Reader this will be my fourth work translating the German language. This is 
merely a way to bring this work to fellow non German speakers. Please regard the 
translation as less than accurate. I hope the little experience gained from the previous 
three volumes has helped. I’m clearly not doing the translation in volume order, but as I 
can find and acquire copies of book which are a century old and as is clear from the 
previous work sometimes in poor condition. Additionally as this book is in per-reform 
German my pigeon-German is less useful then usual if you can believe it, even worse 
then my pig-Latin or my Television Yiddish. Oyo-vey, I should stick to French or Italian 
where at least I have some training, many decades ago. 

Please note I changed the time references to the 24 hour clock for clarity, and the 
time are still GMT -1. towards the end I left the a.m. in place to increase clarity, but for 
those of you who do not follow the time reference it is a.m midnight or 00:00 until noon 
12:00 as a normal clock with the higher numbers minus 12 to get p.m. 

Ihave also added from Book 1 of this series the list of abbreviations [above] and 
the officer grade chat below. Unfortunately my copy of this book lacked the charts, but a 
added an internet map to help a little. 


R. Denny July 2021 


Officer rank equivalents (off the top of my head, so not gospel) 












































Germany UK USN Germany UK USN 
Grofadmiral Fleet Fleet Fregattenkapitdn | Commander | Commander 
Admiral Admiral 
Generaladmira | Admiral Admiral | Korvettenkapitdn | Lt Comdr Lt Comdr 
l 
Admiral Vice Adm _ | Vice Kapitdnleutnant | Lieutenant | Lieutenant 
Adm 
Vizeadmiral Rear Adm_| Rear Oberleutnant zur | Sub Leut Leut (jr)t 
Adm See 
Konteradmiral | Comandor | Rear Leutnant zur See | Midshipman | Ensign 
e Adm 
(LH)* 
Kapitdn zur See | Captain Captain | Fahnrich zur See | Sea cadet Midshipman 
* Lower Half 


+ Junior Grade 

I know what you a thinking, the zur See is unnecessary but it designates a line 
officer with the right to command a vessel, not a technical officer like a Doctor or 
Engineer. 
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Notes for Ver 2.0. 


Thanks to my local public library I obtained some of the maps that went with this volume. 
My ablilty to digitize with a usefull resolution is limited. The scans will give the reader some idea 
of the references in the text, but are to poor to read the fine print. I have started to scan each insert 
seperatally with give a close up a map area. 
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First section. 
Introduction. 





1. War plans and armed forces. 


The German war flag has undoubtedly flown over the Baltic Sea throughout the 
entire world war. Besides the Black Sea, the Baltic Sea remained the only sea whose rule 
England's overwhelming naval power could not fight for. Great naval battles have not 
been fought in the Baltic Sea, but it is precisely in this theater of war that the effect and 
value of a fleet is particularly evident. Shortly before the world war ended in the autumn 
of 1918, German warships lay in the fortress area of the strongest Russian war port, 
Kronstadt, on the threshold of the hostile capital Petersburg. The Baltic Sea was swept 
clean of enemy ships. In exemplary cooperation, the fleet and army had taken the Baltic 
Islands Osel, Moon, and Dagé from the enemy, occupied the Aindsinfeln and freed 
Finland from the Russian yoke. Just like centuries ago in the days of the Hansa, the Baltic 
Sea had become a German sea. 

The war in the Baltic Sea from 1914 to 1918 offers a wealth of varied experiences 
in every area of naval warfare. From the beginning of the war, everything on him is 
movement, venture and zest for action. With the weakest of forces, the boldest are dared 
and despite some setbacks tenaciously held on to the enemy, because over the years the 
gradual overthrow of Russia by the army and the overall development of the war also 
place higher tasks on the navy in the Baltic Sea. In a locally limited theater of war, the 
Baltic Sea war shows how, under the assumption of undisputed possession of sea 
supremacy, the army and navy can achieve the complete defeat and elimination of the 
enemy in unified combat. 

In the strategic preparations of the admiral's staff of the German Navy before the 
outbreak of war, a certain amount of naval forces had been planned for the Baltic Sea in 
the event of a war against Russia, but the number and type of ships had always changed 
depending on the composition and strength of the total armed forces available. In a war’! 
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against Russia alone, of course, in theory all German naval power would have been 
available for the Baltic Sea if one had been certain that such a war would have remained 
confined to Russia. But as early as the beginning of this century, a war against Russia in 
all likelihood meant a war against France for Germany. Even then, the focus of a future 
naval war had shifted to the North Sea. In the last decade before the outbreak of the world 
war, the German admiralty's staff reckoned at least with the uncertain and unreliable 
neutrality of England in a war against Russia and France. The Baltic Sea would therefore 
be treated as a secondary theater of war in all war preparations, and the destruction of the 
Russian Baltic Sea forces would not be seen as the main goal of German naval warfare. 
Similar lines of thought can also be found in a memorandum from the chief of the 
Admiral's staff, Admiral v. Pohl, In the winter of 1913, on the case of war between the 
Triple Alliance and the Dual association, in the following remarks: “TI consider the 
existence of an undiminished, quick-witted German fleet to be the safest and, at the same 
time, absolutely necessary means for England to subsequently intervene in a mainland 
war, regardless of whether as an arbitrator to prevent it by force of arms. A ready-to-fight 
fleet is much more important to us in this direction than the destruction of the Russian 
fleet, which can be expensive to buy. As long as the general political situation in Europe 
does not change significantly, in this case of war we have to be content with rendering 
the Russian fleet harmless, as a minor success "(1). whether and under what conditions 





1) See the following remarks from Bond I, North Sea, page 20, line 22 from 
above: "At least, deviating lines of thought have been considered from time to time." So 
the chief of the Admiral's staff commented personally on July 25, 1914 as follows 
Question: "If England remains neutral, despite the very important expenses in the North 
Sea, I am in favor of first clearing up Russia completely and employing as many forces, 
especially light ones, as are necessary for this Free ships etc. will then carry out the tasks 
in the North Sea fine. 

"The following speaks against preferring the western theater of war: 

"|. that everything must be avoided that could irritate England and cause it to take 
sides against us, 

"2. that visible success can only be achieved in the Baltic Sea, 

"3. that too weak armed forces in the Baltic Sea can lead to failure. 

“Admiral v. Pohl has been pronounced in a similar form, without, however, 


insisting on its practical implementation; they were not shared by other naval officers." ie 
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duspensions a destruction of the Russian Baltic Sea fleet would have been possible at all. 
Our main opponent was always in the North Sea, where the decision was made in a sea 
war. It was therefore a military principle to fine-tune the North Sea as much as possible 
and to view the Baltic Sea only as a secondary theater of war. A division of the existing 
armed forces in order to cover the North Sea and the Baltic Sea at the same time was 
considered wrong and was not prepared in peacetime. Rather, all powerful and ready-to- 
use ships for the North Sea warfare were combined in the Association of High Seas 
Armed Forces. 

For these reasons it was unavoidable that when a war broke out, only a few, 
militarily not valuable, older ships and units could initially be allocated to the Baltic Sea 
war theater. In the summer of 1914, the armed forces listed in Table 3 were available for 
waging war in the Baltic Sea as the "Baltic Sea Coast Guard Division" and "port defense 
of Kiel". This was the maximum that the German naval commanders in the Baltic Sea 
could initially count on if the mobilization preparatory work was carried out as planned in 
the event of a war against England, Russia and France. How far a strengthening of these 
armed forces was to be expected by the ships of the line, cruisers, torpedo boat and 
minesweeping units of the reserve and new formations initially intended as an increase 
for the high seas armed forces, depended entirely on the development of the war situation 
in the North Sea. From the beginning, the German war command in the Baltic Sea had to 
be clear that if we were not far enough material and human resources for a two-front war 
at sea, they would have to be content with what was unnecessary or superfluous in the 
North Sea. The information in the attached breakdown in table 3 provides information on 
the combat value and the military properties of these ships and vehicles intended for the 
"coastal defense division of the Baltic Sea" and the "port defense of Kiel". It can be seen 
from this that most of the ships and the overwhelming number of vehicles were out of 
service and, according to their state of equipment, could only be ready to sail several days 
after the announcement - the commissioning. With the exception of the small cruisers 
"Magdeburg" and "Augsburg", all ships were out of date material of very little combat 
value. Deployed minesweeping and torpedo boat associations were not there, the torpedo 
boats were brought together from different parts of the school. Mine search groups first 
had to be formed from live steamers; only three of the oldest type submarines were 
assigned. 
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The aircraft material and the training of the personnel in this service were still in their 
early stages and their value from a military point of view was initially very low. The 
naval forces on all ships consisted for the most part of reservists and were therefore not 
up to the level of combat training of the high seas when the war began. The combat 
readiness of the ships first had to be established by completing the weapons and driving 
exercises. A comparison with the Russian naval forces that could be considered as 
opponents shows that they were materially and personally much more numerous, stronger 
and more ready for war. A quick compilation of the available German and Russian armed 
forces in the Baltic Sea, which will be discussed in greater detail later, gives the 
following tables: 






































August Large Line Armored Protected Small Destroyers submarines 
1914 hull ships | ships cruisers cruisers cruisers newer | older 

Russian | 2 4 5 4 - | 62 12 

German 7(1) 3 3 








1) Including 5 small cruisers of the older type. 


The possible and likely consequences of such an inferiority in the Baltic Sea were 
also quite clear in the naval admiral staff before the outbreak of war. The Germans did 
not deceive themselves about the fact that in a Russian naval warfare that dealt with even 
a modest degree of non-enterprising spirit and militarily correct way of thinking, the 
abandonment of the eastern Baltic Sea and the temporary loss of Pillau and Danzig as 
bases must be expected. Given the prospective strength ratio, in the event of an 
unfavorable development of the war, one had to be content to get the positions at Riigen 
and to protect the western Baltic Sea with the Bay of Kiel and Kiel from Russian invasion. 
These lines of thought have a certain resemblance to those of the Great General Staff. 
Here, in all preparatory operations for a two-front war, the focus was also on the west, 
while in the east, under unfavorable circumstances, a partial invasion of Germany by the 
Russians was expected. However, it must be expressly emphasized that there was no 
causal connection between these thoughts between the Admiral's staff and the general 
staff. The admiral staff always had the opposition of England in mind, the general staff 
the sudden overthrow of France.'* 
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The German admiral's staff therefore saw in its war preparatory work the task of 
the armed forces available for the Baltic Sea in disrupting Russian intentions to attack 
German ports and German coasts to the best of their ability, keeping the Russians in the 
dark for as long as possible about the German balance of power and through the boldness 
of the first ventures to conceal our real weakness in the Baltic Sea after the outbreak of 
war. Whether one would be lucky with that and whether the Russian war command 
would not see through the game beforehand and not be disturbed in their intentions was 
in the dark of the future. It was intended on the German side, as soon as possible after the 
outbreak of war, from the advanced readiness positions, Pillau or Danzig, to initiate a few 
rapid advances against the Russian bases and accessible Russian naval forces, in order, in 
connection with simultaneous mining operations, to inhibit the air of enterprise of the 
Russians and to disrupt their war preparations. Depending on the general development on 
the North Sea theater of war, one wanted to occasionally take action against the Russian 
fleet with stronger armed forces, keep the Baltic Sea free and, if possible, prevent 
Russian offensive activity altogether by blocking the Gulf of Finland. To beat and 
destroy the Russian Baltic Fleet in an open water battle was a wish that was hardly 
expected to be fulfilled in the estimation of the prospective Russian strategy. The 
destruction of the Russian fleet in the Baltic Sea, if it had been possible at all at the 
beginning of the war, would not have meant any decisive success for the course of the 
war even in the context of the whole. Neither economically nor politically would a 
decisive German success at sea in the Baltic Sea have given the war any other shape. Just 
as England was only on the water, Russia could only be forced to peace on the land. Even 
after the destruction of the Russian Baltic Sea power, the neutral user states of the Baltic 
Sea kept their unjustified fear of the English fleet in their submissive attitude to 
England's interests. The outcome of the battle in the North Sea decided all seas. The 
German fleet could probably accelerate the land war against Russia in the Baltic Sea by 
working together with the army, but could not achieve anything decisive on its own. 
Generous cooperation with the army would, however, have required a reshaping and 
long-term preparation of all of our army war plans, which were geared only to a 
continental war. It is difficult to judge whether the result of such investigations would 
have decided to proceed in this way. The protection of the western Baltic Sea, the main 
war port of Kiel and its!” 
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access against intrusion by British and Russian armed forces was, moreover, the 
precondition for any German warfare in the Baltic Sea. This protection was therefore 
initially to be ensured whenever possible. How far funds remained for other war tasks, 
taking into account the existing armed forces, must have been determined by the course 
of the war. Damage to or suppression of Russian trade in the Baltic Sea could easily be 
seen as a secondary purpose of the war, since it was clear that the trade routes of Russia 
to Denmark, Sweden, Norway and England through the Sound went almost safely mainly 
within the territorial waters of the neutral user states to the Bottensee and therefore an 
effective threat was only possible there. Much more important seemed to be the 
protection of the company's own lively trade to and from the important Baltic ports. 

All in all, the task that fell to the command of the German naval forces in the 
Baltic Sea in a war did not seem to be a grateful one. There were no major independent 
war aims. It was connected with the course of events on the North Sea Theater of war, 
with armed forces equally inadequate for attack and defense, from Anyang on. It could be 
constantly hampered by the fine warfare at least not relieving consideration that every 
failure of armed forces in the Baltic Sea could hardly be captured, since the funds of the 
high seas forces from the North Sea could be made available temporarily, but never 
longer, for the Baltic warfare. This dependence of the Baltic Sea warfare on the North 
Sea had also taken into account the German admirals staff in the preparatory regulation 
of the command relationships in the event of a war. First, after the preparatory 
mobilization work in the summer of 1914, the coastal protection associations intended for 
the Baltic Sea were to be subordinated to the chief of the Baltic Sea Naval Station in Kiel. 
But as soon as larger parts of the high seas forces have been surrendered to the Baltic Sea 
for occasional warfare, the oldest naval command in each case in the Baltic Sea should 
take over command of the water over all armed forces. Whether this naval commander 
should then carry out the ordered operations according to the instructions of the war 
command, subordinate to the chief of the naval station of the Baltic Sea or the chief of the 
high seas, was not determined in peacetime and should only be decided later. This 
intended regulation of orders undoubtedly corresponded to the character of the Baltic Sea 
as a secondary theater of war, the strength and the tasks of the mobilization means made 
available for the conduct of the war there and, above all, that of every organization’® 
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the main point of view that was decisive in war, the clear delimitation of responsibility 
and authority. 

In the summer of 1914, the German war command had no reliable information 
about the orders that the Chief of the Russian Baltic Sea Forces received from the Naval 
General Staff in Petersburg for the use of his armed forces in the event of a war against 
Germany. From the state of readiness for war of the Russian fleet and its distribution 
among the Russian bases during the summer of 1914, Berlin had been able to get an 
approximate picture of its probable use in the war. The German admiral's staff counted 
on that the Russian fleet in the Baltic Sea, based on its strong positions in the Gulf of 
Finland, would generally limit itself to the strategic defensive, but that with this strategic 
defensive frequent, brief advances against the German armaments would be probable. 
Even with a low assessment of the Russian spirit of enterprise at sea, one was prepared 
for the fact that the Russians, after initial and very cautious groping in accordance with 
their nature, would eventually recognize the real weakness and inferiority of the German 
naval forces opposing them in the Baltic Sea and then more courageously in their 
ventures would be. The peace distribution of their torpedo boats in Libau and their mine 
squadron in Helsingfors indicated, with the greatest possible probability, that in the 
Russian war plans it was up to the German armaments to conduct an offensive mine war 
as soon as possible. This was also indicated by a well-known word from the Russian 
fleet commander in the Baltic Sea, Vice Admiral v. Effen, that he had spoken on the 
occasion of a tour of the mine ships: "I hope that in the future the squadron of mine ships 
will go over to offensive activity together with the other ships in the fleet, not on the 
defensive." Or preparations and intentions for a Russian troop landing. The Admiral's 
staff had no reliable information on the German coast, but it was mentioned on various 
occasions in the press at home and abroad before the war; considerations about a 
Russian landing on the Pomeranian coast with English support can also be found in the 
specialist literature. According to the military investigations we have carried out on this 
important question, a large-scale landing on the Pomeranian coast is possible according 
to local conditions, but in our opinion it could only be carried out if Germany had 
previously suffered a devastating defeat at sea but we don't even then reckon when the 
English and the Russians come together. At sea is a collaboration between fleets!’ 
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different nations particularly difficult. With the extraordinary contrasts in this case, such 
cooperation was not to be feared. A Russian landing on the Pomeranian Armory should 
have been a prerequisite for the one success of the Russian land army. 

Table 4 shows the strength and structure of the Russian "Naval Forces of the 
Baltic Sea" or, as other names were used, of the Russian "Baltic Sea or Baltic Fleet" in 
the summer of 1914. Of the ships of the line, the ships of the "Gangut" type, "Gangut" 
and "Sfewastopol", 


Ruf}. &. Sd. ,,Gangur” (1911) 


length 167.5 m. 

Water displacement 23,400 t 

speed 23.sm 
Armament 12-30.5, 16-12 cm, 4 Tpd.=R 
Crew 1100 


©. M. 2. Sd. , Helgoland” 


Length 166.5 m. 

Water displacement 22,800 t 

Speed 21 sm 

Armament 12-30.5, 14-15 cm, 6 Tpd.=R 

Crew 1100 which had not been rebuilt until the 


summer of 1914, were the two strongest and most powerful units. They had been 
building for a long time. Various deficiencies, such as under-built hulls and unfavorable 
shapes, impaired their performance. Despite the favorable artillery exhibition, their 
combat value was therefore only about the same as that of our "Helgoland" class. After 
completing the most necessary test drives and a short training period, they were hardly 
considered for use at the front before September 1914. Only "Andrei Perwofwannii" 
owned the four older ships of the line and "Imperator Pawel I." a combat value that was 
slightly below that of the "Helgoland" = class. The value of the Russian armored cruisers 
was considerably impaired by their low speeds, but it had to be taken into account that in 
all probability their use in an Open water battle was not intended by the Russian 
authorities. The armored cruisers of the "Bajan" = class had recovered their small 
dimensions with regard to the archipelago waters of the Russian and Swedish armies and 
were very suitable for use there because of their shallow draft. Friedrich Carl "- class (1) 
about the same in speed, but considerably superior in terms of artillery. The two older 
armored cruisers" Gromoboi "and" Roffija "were better equipped, but poorly armored.'® 
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while their speed was insufficient for modern demands. Only the armored cruiser 
"Rjiirik", which was to be used as a naval flagship, had sufficient speed and more 
powerful artillery and was roughly equivalent to our "Bliicher" (1). Of the newest small 
cruisers, "Murajeff Amursfi" and "Admiral Newelski" were to join the fleet in autumn 
1914. They were still based on the model of our small city class cruisers - built near 
Schichau in Danzig and were the only usable small cruisers that the Russian Baltic fleet 
had at their disposal. The almost fully-fledged protected cruisers "Oleg" and "Bogatyr" 
were abroad as training ships for most of the year and were therefore practically out of 
the question for the warfare in the Baltic Sea. When war broke out, however, they were 
either by chance, or already taking into account the political situation, in the local waters. 
The rest of the existing protected cruisers were out of date. On the mine ships of the 
mines division, only the "Amur" and "Jeniffei" had the relatively high speed of 17 
nautical miles, while the others only ran 13 nautical miles. The mining equipment of the 
individual ship was 400 mines. The division's three older ships were converted, 
previously fully rigged armored cruisers. The appearance of "Molga" made it possible to 
use it disguised as a merchant ship in the event of an emergency. The existing torpedo 
boat units consisted for the most part of older boats delivered from abroad. The twelve 
torpedo boat destroyers that were delivered in the summer of 1914, which represented 
part of the delivery of 36 boats commissioned in 1912, were very large, correspondingly 
fast and well equipped and considerably superior to our latest torpedo boats in 1914. The 
Russian Submarines in the Baltic Sea were consistently older boats, according to the 
Russian classification 2nd and 3rd class, while nothing was known about the twelve boats 
under construction in the summer of 1914 from the delivery of 1912. The existing boats 
were only for the closer coastal defense except for this in the summer of 1914 were 
already in service, the Russian Baltic Sea fleet had to expect a considerable increase in 
ships and vehicles for the next two years, the scheduled completion of which was to be 
expected within the stipulated construction times in the event of a war. A significant drop 
in construction times was not unlikely even in this case. There were still two ships of the 
line of the "Gangut" = 





1) See details on map fad 
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Class, which was planned to be completed in spring 1915, as well as four 1* line cruisers 
class, the construction of which should be completed in 1916. Four of the small cruisers 
were still stacked, completion also planned for 1916, twelve of destroyers were under 
construction for delivery for 1915 and 1916, and of 1* class submarines there were 
twelve in stacks. 

These ships, which were under construction in the summer of 1914, therefore 
represented a considerable increase in strength and a reliable replacement for outdated 
units or units that were lost due to the war, while the Russian shipyards also had space for 
additional structures to be allocated after the outbreak of war. The readiness for war of 
the Russian Baltic Fleet in the summer of 1914 was good. As can be seen from the 
breakdown, the ships were divided into an active fleet, a first and a second reserve 
according to their readiness status. During the summer months from April to November 
all three of them were in full service and had to be ready for war within about 24 hours. 
There was, of course, a difference in the level of combat training between the ships of the 
active fleet that were in full service all year round and the ships of the first and second 
reserves, some of which only remained in service with crews in winter. The ships of the 
active fleet kept their full equipment, crew and ammunition on board even in winter and 
should be able to go to sea ready for war 24 hours after the order was received. The same 
orders were authoritative for the torpedo boat and submarine units. How far these high 
military demands on the units' readiness for war would actually be reduced under the 
influence of repair work, practice periods and leave of absence could not be foreseen. In 
any case, an opponent had to reckon with the fact that the Russian Baltic Sea forces 
would be fully operational at all times during the summer months, which were mainly 
concerned with waging war in the Baltic Sea. The weapons training of the ships generally 
corresponded to average war requirements. The guns of the units approved since 1912 
were all made according to English Models, as were the torpedo material. The 
ammunition, sights, fire control apparatus, searchlights and measuring devices were also 
obtained from abroad. The shooting performance of the Russian Baltic Sea fleet had been 
promoted considerably in the years before the war, regardless of costs, but our naval 
officers were not yet considered to be on the same level as German shooting training. The 
use of torpedo weapons on Russian torpedo boats and ships was not fully trained. One 
night use of”? 
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Torpedo boats had not been operated as planned as in our and the English navy. For the 
Russian torpedo boat units, however, other conditions existed, in that in winter the ice 
formation in the Baltic Sea ruled out the use of torpedo boats, in summer the "white 
nights" of these high latitudes made mass attacks at night hopeless, so that only a few 
weeks at night for warlike use Spring and autumn remained. The torpedo boats were 
therefore more as a weapon of the daytime battle, especially intended to ward off enemy 
torpedo boat attacks and were prepared for this by their initial loading. A tactical use of 
the ship's torpedo weapon in line with modern principles was in The Russian Navy 
apparently had not yet been tested in practice until 1914. The torpedo material of the 
ships in service at the time did not meet the requirements, and the units were still too 
small for such exercises. 

In terms of mining, the Russian Navy was at the forefront of its experience in the 
war against Japan and extensive peace work and undoubtedly had a great lead over all 
other navies, both in terms of material and in its training in the use of this weapon. Mines 
were supposed to be laid during the war by the small cruisers, the mine-laying ships of 
the mine-laying division, the torpedo boats and special, smaller mining vehicles. What 
was remarkable was the initial mining equipment of 80 mines for each boat, which the 
newer torpedo boat destroyers had received. The main aim of the Russian fleet in the 
event of a war against Germany was for the mine-laying division to attack the German 
coasts. In the summer of 1914 only "Amur" and "Jeniffei" had sufficient speed for such 
undertakings, but the newer torpedo boat destroyers and small cruisers could also be used 
as mine carriers for these purposes. The use of mines was also intended defensively by 
the Russian Naval General Staff to prepare their own positions by laying defensive 
barriers within the Gulf of Finland, behind which the Russian naval forces, depending on 
the circumstances, intended to accept the fight or to evade it. For this purpose, old mine- 
laying ships, including the three old ships of the squadron and the "Mélga", were suitable, 
since their inadequate speed did not hinder operational cooperation with their own main 
body in these waters, where sheltered harbors were always within easy reach on the other 
hand not to assume that the mine-laying squadron outside the Gulf of Finland in tactical”! 
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would be used in connection with the majority on the high seas. 

According to the information available up to mid-1914 on the use of Russian 
submarines in the Baltic Sea, a planned, tactical cooperation in the association of the fleet 
was not to be expected with the Russian submarines in the Baltic Sea due to insufficient 
speed and insufficient signaling means of the boats. The poor sea endurance and the poor 
habitability of the Russian submarines in the front in 1914 only allowed the individual 
boat to be used in a waiting position for a short period of time. Remote operations were 
out of the question. Nothing special was known about shooting training and the condition 
of the boats, but given the great interest shown by the Russian officer corps in all 
technical weapons, at least an average level of training was to be expected. The Russian 
naval air force corresponded to the state of development of the air force at that time. In 
matters of coastal defense it was subordinate to the coastal intelligence system for the 
offensive tasks of the fleet to the supreme naval commander. The Russian new small 
cruisers were to be fitted with mounting devices for aircraft. In mid-1912 a flight test 
station for the Navy was established in Petersburg, and in autumn 1913 the first sea flight 
station on the front in Libau, which was equipped with new aircraft, was established in 
the Baltic Sea. An aircraft base without permanent aircraft was set up in Narva in 1913, 
and the establishment of a further number of sea air stations on the Baltic coast was 
intended. There were no airships in the Russian Navy in 1914; No special interest was 
given, since the greater importance was assigned to aviation for reconnaissance and 
coastal defense. The development of the aircraft material had been actively taken into 
account at the beginning of 1914 with the purchase of a large aircraft, type Sfikorski, the 
order for several other aircraft of this type, the announcement of a competition for large 
seaplanes and has been actively taken into hand by granting larger funds for experiments. 
In the Russian Navy, the further development of aircraft material was baked in such a 
way that they wanted to build a small, light aircraft to take along on ships, support 
tactical reconnaissance and artillery observation, as well as a very large, heavy aircraft 
that could be used to solve independent tasks in the long-range offensive and could be 
used in strategic reconnaissance. In the event of war, therefore, it was to be expected that 
the Russian planes would for the time being primarily investigate from the Libau naval 
air station, since they were particularly special” 
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was favorable to the approach of an enemy coming from the west and controlled the area 
as far as Danzig without difficulty. 

The personnel of the Russian Navy was not underestimated before the outbreak of 
the war in 1914, especially since the Russians have to advertise good military qualities. It 
did not achieve the professional skills and intrinsic value of the staff of the other great 
navies, but after several years of serious internal work the consequences of the lost war 
against Japan and the aftermath of the revolution of 1905 had been eliminated in 1911 
constantly improved in spirit, discipline and performance. Its lack consisted primarily in 
the lack of a long-term, well-trained professional staff, which should be created in 1911 
by the establishment of ship boys' schools. The long winter idle times and the difficulty 
of keeping the ships at sea for exercises during the winter months naturally also impaired 
the level of training of the staff. The professional training and sea experience of the 
Russian officer corps was not yet at the top in 1914. As with the sub-personnel, the 
reasons were mainly in the short sea voyage time within large sea-going units. There was 
also a considerable shortage of officers in the Navy, which was primarily noticeable on 
board. In 1913 it was 568 of the 2185 regular posts. Besides, there was undoubtedly a 
new spirit and more serious striving in the officer corps since 1911, which benefited from 
the value of real war experience of a large part of the officers, which should not be 
underestimated. The leaders who had been at the helm of the Russian Navy since 1911 
did their best to train the officer corps to a high level of military ability in spirit, 
professional knowledge and service conception. After the lost war against Japan, in order 
to rebuild the navy, young, energetic officers who had been tried and tested in the war 
had been brought into leading positions in Russia had had an outdated naval officer corps. 
When the war broke out in 1914, Vice Admiral v. Effen, who was generally considered to 
be a particularly capable naval officer and the best leader in the Russian Navy. Fifty-four 
years old, and in a fine position since 1908, he had endeavored to raise the training and 
spirit of the associations under his control. In the Russo-Japanese War, as the commander 
of the liner "Sfewastdpol", he was the only one who saved the ship from being locked”* 
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in Port Arthur and continued to distinguish himself through his drive and responsibility 
during the war. From him an enterprising and enterprising warfare was to be expected. 
The chief of the battleship brigade, Kontreadmiral Baron Fersen, was 56 years old and 
stood out in the Russo-Japanese war by not sharpened the surrender of Nebogatov with 
the cruiser "Isumrud". His leadership qualities were not highly valued. Captain Ist rank 
Kolomeizow, who was 47 years old when the war broke out and became known during 
the war against Japan, that he had not surrendered during the persecution by the Japanese 
as a torpedo boat commander like his squad leader, on whose boat the fleet chief Admiral 
Roiestwenski was, but after The Russian admirals of the Baltic Fleet could not have had 
much tactical experience in leading units in open naval battles, as their ships had been too 
small in the years preceding the war and the other conditions in the Russian navy were 
too small difficult to get fleet training on a large scale. In this respect they were 
undoubtedly considerably inferior to the leaders of the German fleet. On the other hand, 
however, they had all war experience and in management positions under difficult 
circumstances had brought the personnel of the Russian Navy, which had been shattered 
by the revolution and its consequences, back to an average sufficient level of professional 
training and discipline in a few years. 

All in all, therefore, the Russian navy in the Baltic Sea in the summer of 1914 
fully met the tasks in terms of strength, equipment and training which it would face in a 
war. In the course of the development of the political situation since 1905, since England 
had obviously initiated the maritime deployment against Germany by redistributing its 
fleets, only a small part of the German fleet was likely to be the enemy of the Russian 
fleet in the Baltic Sea in a war against Germany Question that could be dispensed with in 
the North Sea, the main battleground against England and France. Even in the 
unfavorable case for Russia that England remained neutral in a German-Russian war, the 
Russian naval command could count on the fact that Germany would hardly use all of its 
armed forces for the conduct of the war in the Baltic, given the uncertainty of such an 
English neutrality. But even in the face of a Germany that was at times at war with its 
entire naval forces in the Baltic Sea, with the resources available in the Baltic Sea in 1914, 
Russia was able to provide a secure defense of its positions = 
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and coasts in the Gulf of Finland, but if the most favorable case for Russia and, according 
to the general political situation since 1912, became more and more probable, that 
England immediately sided with the latter in a war between the Triple Alliance and the 
Duel Alliance, the Russian naval power stood in the Baltic Sea had considerable military 
superiority in all areas over the German naval forces and bases in this theater of war.”° 
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2. Departure and order to operate. 


The chief of the naval station of the Baltic Sea, Vice Admiral Bachmann, had 
already on July 27, 1914, on the personal orders of His Majesty the Emperor, who had 
returned to Kiel that morning from his trip to the north, security measures for the 
approaches to the Kieler Bay arranged to the east in order to secure the units of the deep 
sea fleet on their way back from Norway on the march through the Belte to Kiel against 
possible Russian attacks. The security order issued ordered that the Bay of Kiel be 
guarded as inconspicuously as possible to the east as far as the eastern exit of the 
Fehmarn = Belt. Any Russian armed forces in sight should only be reported; any hostile 
action was expressly permitted only in defense against an obvious attack, in particular the 
laying of mines. At that time, the emperor only expected a Russian danger, but did not 
think of an intervention by England. One was particularly under the impression that a war 
could be opened at sea by a Russian torpedo boat = night attack on the fleet, similar to the 
Russian = Japanese war at Port Arthur. For this reason it was enough to cover the 
Fehmarn Belt. On July 27th at 11:15 [a.m.] o’clock, the small cruiser "Magdeburg" met 
the two French warships "La France" and "Jean Bart", which escorted President Poincaré 
on his way back from Stockholm to Dunkirk and set a course for 18 nautical miles into 
the Great Belt. After the arrival of the ocean-going fleet in Kiel on July 29th, the security 
of the Bay of Kiel would be restricted and the armed forces withdrawn to the port. On 
July 30th, 1914, the chief of the naval station the Baltic Sea the very highest order to 
order the measures for "security" (1), on July 31, the order to take the measures 





1) General security measures for the ports and the equipment.”° 
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for the state of "imminent danger of war" (1) and the mobilization order on August Ist. 
The security of the port of Kiel and the Bay of Kiel in the period of tension from July 
27th until the announcement of mobilization was carried out by the station command for 
school and experimentation purposes Subordinate ships "Wittelsbach", "Magdeburg", 
"Danzig", "Panther" were carried out. The high seas forces had made the small cruiser 
"Rostock" and the IL. torpedo boat flotilla available for these days. These armed forces 
were out of the question for a significant resistance. Seaplanes, which could have carried 
out the reconnaissance in the Belten and to the east in the fastest and safest way, were in 
the Baltic Sea area on August 2, 1914 there are four flight stations in Kiel and two in 
Putzig. An English or Russian attack-like advance into the Bay of Kiel before the 
declaration of war in the manner of the Japanese torpedo boat attack against Port Arthur 
on the night of February 8th to 9th, 1904, in this period of tension, despite the weak 
German guards, there could have been no prospect of success, since all valuable ships 
within the Friedrichsorter straight in Kiel were under safe protection and the guards with 
the very bright, quiet nights were enough to report every enemy approaching on the 
narrow access roads safely and in good time. The shipyards began to equip the ships 
destined for the "Coast Guard Division of the Baltic Sea" (see Table 3) on July 31 
according to the mobilization plan. With the exception of "Thetis", "Gazelle", "Freya", 
"Undine", these ships were moored "and an auxiliary minesweeping division in Danzig, 
and an auxiliary minesweeping division and four blockships that equipped in 
Swinemiinde, all at the shipyard in Kiel. Only" Augsburg "and" Magdeburg "of these 
were ready for use on July 31, 1914, the latter only with one Turbine, "Panther" and four 
torpedo boats. "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg" were pushed forward to Neufahrwasser in 
the evening on the direct orders of the chief of the admiralty's staff on July 31 and were 
supposed to await further orders there. "Augsburg" had taken 100 mines on board. 
"Panther" and the torpedo boats secured the Bay of Kiel. 

The order regulation intended for mobilization in the Baltic Sea war theater was 
changed at the last moment when His Majesty the Kaiser appointed the Inspector General 
of the Navy, Grand Admiral Heinrich Prince of Prussia, on July 30, 1914, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces. The armed forces of the "coastal 
protection associations of the Baltic Sea" 





1) Preparatory mobilization measures.”” 
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were directly subordinate to him. "Parts of the high seas that would be dispatched to 
operations on the Baltic Sea war scene in the course of the war" also came under the 
orders of the newly created Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces (abbreviated 
service designation O. d. O.) the chief of the high seas in the war that was to be expected 
was no longer directly involved in the conduct of war in the Baltic Sea. Vice-Admiral 
Bachmann, as station chief and governor of the fortress and the Imperial War Port of Kiel, 
retained the local protection and defense of the port and fine entrances. A clear 
demarcation between fine Obligations and those of the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic 
Sea Forces with regard to the external defense of Kiel in the Belten, which could only be 
carried out with the vehicles of the "Coast Guard Division of the Baltic Sea" now 
subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief, were mutually agreed made between the station 
chief and the Commander in Chief. The sudden creation of this new office by the Navy 
Cabinet immediately before the outbreak of war did not correspond to the results of the 
preparatory work for the war, which had resulted in a strict and permanent dependence of 
the Baltic Sea war theater on the North Sea war theater and the total armed forces to be 
united there. With the creation of a naval commander in the Baltic Sea on an equal 
footing with the chief of the high seas, it was now possible in organizational terms that 
the tasks of this theater of war could no longer be viewed and represented in the context 
of a mere coastal defense or in its dependence on the North Sea warfare, but in isolation. 
However, since it was clear from the outset, given the overall inadequate means for a 
naval war on both sides, that the war command could not do justice to both theaters of 
war, there was a danger that the North Sea warfare would be impaired and a certain 
unrest would be brought into the whole naval warfare. The seniority of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Naval Forces in the Baltic Sea as Grand Admiral also played a role, to 
which the available quite insignificant armed forces in no way corresponded. Another 
disadvantage of the newly created position was that, given the small number of ships for 
the Commander-in-Chief and his staff, there was no flagship available from whose 
command bridge the operations at sea could freely have been directed. This was 
particularly important for a theater of war which, like the Baltic Sea, could be threatened 
from both sides in a two-front war, since there the presence of the Commander-in-Chief 
could soon be necessary in the extreme east or west, depending on the war situation.”® 
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In view of the initially higher assessment of the English danger threatening the belts, the 
prince chose Kiel as his permanent location and led the sea war against Russia from there. 

The disadvantages of this regulation of orders would not have been so significant 
if the one used for naval warfare as. Adviser to the emperor, the chief of the admiralty's 
staff, who was responsible for all naval authorities at the outbreak of war, would have 
had a recognized authority and a superior position. But even a command line in war, 
tacitly admitted from the front, such as the general staff of the field army had created for 
itself through the personalities of fine bosses since the successes of 1866 and 1870, the 
chief of the admiralty's staff of the navy did not yet deal with at the outbreak of the war. 
Taking over the overall responsibility for naval warfare according to the guidelines of the 
supreme warlord, the chief of the admiral's staff had to make it clear to the commanders 
at the front from the beginning of the war that the war was strategically directed by him 
in strict order and that the commanders in the individual theaters of war only directed the 
war to a large extent Independence in the execution of the orders issued by the naval war 
command would be left. This did not take place until August 1918, when Admiral Scheer 
took over the business of the chief of the admiralty's staff. The fact that it did not happen 
earlier became particularly noticeable in the course of the war in the Baltic Sea war 
theater, which was not independent in material resources and therefore dependent on the 
allocation of other theaters of war. Through constant compromises and agreements 
between the subordinate departments, attempts were made to balance out where a 
position should have commanded to advertise. 

During the war against Japan, the Russian organization of command for the navy 
had already become acquainted with these consequences of not clearly delimited and 
shared responsibility among too many positions of equal importance, and so the 
organization of the navy was fundamentally changed after 1905. In the summer of 1914 
in the Russian Navy there was only one agency responsible for the emperor as supreme 
warlord, in the form of the naval minister, Admiral Grigorowitsch, to whom, as 
"commander-in-chief of the fleet and naval affairs", all command and administrative 
authorities were subordinate Chiefs of the naval forces in the Baltic and Black Seas. 
Seven chiefs of the naval forces were in turn subordinate for all fortresses, ports and 
shipyards in the area of their theater of war.” 
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which still played an inhibiting and damaging role in all wars, prevented as far as 
possible. On the other hand, even the heavily involved organizations will always fail if 
there are no personalities to fill them with life and will. Wherever there is the strongest 
personality, the decisive position in the organization will soon also be fine-tuned, and a 
commitment to personnel conscious of its responsibility must accordingly select artfully 
according to this point of view. 

On July 29, 1914, the German admiral's staff had informed the front lines of news 
about Russian ship movements and security measures during the last days of July 1914: 
“Baltic Fleet, battleship brigade, except for a ship not yet ready for war in Helfingfors, 
cruiser whereabouts unknown. Five newer submarines in Reval, the six older in Libau. 
Preparations for war are reported from several ports. Beacons in Riga and Helfingfors put 
out. Whether the other ports are also not known yet. Mines are located in front of 
Diinamiinde, probably also in other ports. The Hang6 - Helfingfors archipelago fairway 
closed to trade. "These few details at least offered a picture that corresponded to the 
Russian operations likely to be expected at the outbreak of the war. To understand and 
evaluate them, however, the number of bases available to the Russian Baltic Fleet must 
be reduced, every naval power is based on bases and naval forces. Both are dependent on 
one another and complement one another. Sea forces can therefore only fully fulfill their 
tasks in war if bases are available to them that are due to their geographical location, their 
equipment and military defenses, with a farsightedly thought-out naval policy, there will 
always be a clear connection between the selection of war ports and bases and the 
guidelines for the strategic tasks of the navy in war. The Russian Navy General staff had 
planned the creation of a strong Baltic fleet against Germany in the years before the war 
against Japan. At that time, Libau, the southernmost Russian port closest to the German 
coast, had been expanded into a modern, strongly defended naval port. When Russia, 
after having lost the war against Japan and having mixed up her sea power through the 
Japanese and the revolution in her own country, began to rebuild a fine fleet in 1909, she 
had to make fine plans for the construction of bases in the Baltic Sea and fine ones 
Restrict war objectives in this theater of war. The expansion of the German fleet had 
meanwhile gained such a head start, a 
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that Russia was initially unable to maintain her earlier goals in the Baltic Sea with the 
means at her disposal. 

The Russian naval command drew the appropriate conclusions from the facts. In 
her bitter war experience at Port Arthur and Vladivostok it had become clear to her that 
base points are only justified if their defenses, their hinterland, and their connections with 
their homeland make them so resilient that they can, by human judgment, be theirs even 
in the longest war be able to perform tasks for their own naval forces. Based on these 
experiences, Libau, which under the changed conditions would not have been able to 
hold out in a war with Germany, was abandoned as the main naval port of the Baltic Sea 
fleet and fine fortifications were dismantled. Its retention as a base for torpedo boat 
forces was requested. For the same reasons, the expansion of the military installations in 
the Gulf of Rigas was withdrawn. On the other hand, the Russian naval command from 
1909 onwards combined all the means and forces for a uniform strong expansion of its 
geographically already extremely favorable position in the Gulf of Finland (see map 1). 
This gulf offers a particularly strong defensive position due to its fine natural location and 
the nature of fine coastal forms. The length of the fine fairway from Kronstadt to the 
Hang6-Moonfund line is 210 nautical miles, the fine average width is only 30 nautical 
miles. Numerous small islands and the distinct archipelago shape of the fine northern 
coast with its many bays and small incisions offer excellent attack positions for torpedo 
boats and submarines against an invading enemy. For submarine attacks it is also 
particularly favorable that the boats have sufficiently deep fairway everywhere up to the 
coast. On the other hand, the depths of the water largely allow nets and mines to be used 
to ward off enemy attempts at break-ins with submarines. In addition, at the short 
distances, there is always a safe and easy possibility of observation by airplanes. The area 
of operations of the Gulf of Finland is therefore of particular value for Russian naval 
warfare that wanted to limit itself to defense in the Baltic Sea. An attacker met resistance 
there, which was much stronger than with the Dardanelles and overcoming them 
therefore without the deployment of the strongest naval forces it would have to be 
described as completely hopeless. With the bases on the coast of the Gulf of Finland, the 
state capital would also be at the same time®! 
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Petersburg and thus the largest Russian trading port. Riga, the next largest trading center, 
was also indirectly protected by the means of power available there due to its fine 
geographical location and the access it had through the Moonfund at the rear of the 
islands of Dagé and Osel with the Gulf of Finland. The same was the case in the north for 
the Gulf of Bothnia, where the Swedish = Russian trade in this sea area was covered by 
the northern gatekeeper of the Gulf of Finland, the Aland Islands. With the facilities in 
the Gulf of Finland, an important secondary purpose of bases, the simultaneous 
protection of the main trade routes and the most important traffic ports, was fulfilled. 
Kronstadt and the Kronstadt Bay formed the core of the Russian defenses in the Gulf of 
Finland. 

Until 1914, Kronstadt was the permanent base for the ships of the line and 
armored cruisers of the Russian Baltic Fleet, which had their only docking facility there. 
The main artillery defense of Kronstadt, apart from the batteries of the island of Kotlin, 
on which Kronstadt lies, consisted in the strong, modern land fortifications on both banks 
of the Kronstadt Bay. Fighting these fortifications from the sea, penetrating the bay of 
Kronstadt and taking Kronstadt by enemy naval forces was initially out of the question. 
Kronstadt and the Kronstadt Bay were covered and defended by a 160 nautical miles of 
fortification in the Gulf of Finland, which was formed by the two ports of Reval and 
Helsingfors as wing points. The port of Reval was chosen as the main base of the Baltic 
fleet in 1912. The construction of a modern war port for 8 ships of the line, 4 armored 
cruisers, 36 large torpedo boats and 12 submarines had therefore begun there. At the 
same time the construction of the fortress "Emperor Peter the Great", which was 
estimated to take several years, was tackled, which was to include all of the fortifications 
of Reval and the offshore islands. When the war broke out in 1914, Reval was still in the 
process of expanding and did not yet have sufficient resources a permanent supply of 
large ships and was only possible as a base for torpedo boats and submarines. The 
fortifications were not yet in place fully ready for use and only finished during the war. 
For the Russian Baltic Fleet, Reval was the fortified naval port advanced furthest west in 
the Gulf of Finland. He gave the Russian naval forces in the war in connection with the 
fortifications located on the opposite north coast of the Gulf of Finland* 
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Helsingfors and the minefields blocking the sea area in between provided strong support 
in repelling an attacker entering the Gulf of Finland. The port of Reval also had the great 
military advantage before Kronstadt that it was relatively free from ice, since in normal 
winters it remained unhindered by ice up to the months of January and February. 
Helsingfors (Sweaborg), the northern point of the line of defense between Reval and 
Helsingfors, was a fortified naval port in 1914. It was used as the main port and 
permanent base for torpedo boats Mine barriers well protected. To make better use of the 
torpedo boat forces based on Helsingfors, the expansion and fortification of three other 
points west of Helsingfors, in the archipelago south of Ekends, south of Ingo in Barésund 
and near Porkala-Udde, was started in 1911 and was completed just before the war . The 
torpedo boats were to equip themselves at these points from a floating base of coal, 
workshop and storage ships, which in turn relied on Helsingfors. The ice conditions in 
Helsingfors were not favorable, since shipping was generally closed by ice from mid- 
December to mid-April. Another disadvantage for fine military use was the lack of repair 
facilities and the existence of only a single usable entrance for large ships. Nevertheless, 
as long as the expansion of Reval was not completed, in the event of war the port came 
into consideration as the most important secondary base for the larger ships of the Baltic 
Fleet. Like Reval, it was of great importance as a support for Russian naval forces in 
offensive strikes against an enemy fleet blocking or attacking the Gulf of Finland due to 
its location and weaponry. Opponents’ ventures into the interior of the Gulf of Finland 
and the Gulf of Bothnia always remained in great danger as long as there were still strong 
Russian armed forces here. 

In the event of war, an even further outward defense line of the Gulf of Finland 
was intended at the fine entrance between Hango and Cape Tachkona on the northern tip 
of the island of Dago. Fortifications had not yet been built on the land points of this line 
in July 1914, but a strong defense of the intervening sea area was prepared by means of 
mine barriers, to which Russian naval forces reconnaissance in the Gulf of Finland could 
wulberay at any time from a superior enemy. At the same time formed the Aland 
Islands~ 
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in the north and the islands of Dag6 and Ofel, which were still unfortified at the 
beginning of the war, in the south provide militarily valuable flank protection against 
every enemy blockade and break-in attempt. 

The importance of the Gulf of Rigas for offensive Russian warfare was greatly 
diminished by the rearward location of the only major port, Riga, and the outlying base at 
Diinamiinde. Great value was fine for a defensive warfare based on the Gulf of Finland, 
since an advance of enemy armed forces beyond the Gulf of Rigas to the north without 
binding existing armed forces there was only possible if the opponent consciously 
endangered fine rear communication routes by torpedo boats and submarines wanted to 
accept. When the war broke out, the access route leading from the Finnish to the Gulf of 
Rigas, the Moonsund, was only passable for vessels with a draft of up to 4.6 m and was 
therefore out of the question for ships of the line and cruisers. The ice conditions in the 
Rigas lake area were unfavorable; solid ice usually covered the gulf from mid-November 
to April. Even further south on the Russian coast was the most advanced Russian naval 
port, Libau. In 1914 it was a base for torpedoes and submarines. Given the short distances 
from Libau to the German ports, Pillau 122 nautical miles, Neufahrwasser 140 nautical 
miles, Swinemiinde 275 nautical miles, Kiel 400 nautical miles, this weapon offered the 
best success results from Libau. At that time, the port was not usable for ships of the line 
and armored cruisers, as the depth of the port entrances only allowed ships with a depth 
of less than 8 m to enter. There were no longer any strong fortifications. For every 
German offensive against the Gulf of Finland, Libau had a distinct flank and rear position. 
Without binding the naval forces there, an advance of German ships remained in the 
northern part of the Baltic Sea and towards the Gulf of Finland endangered. In all Russian 
war ports, Libau had the most favorable ice conditions, since fine access and the port 
itself could always be kept open during the whole winter by icebreakers. 

The Russian coast also had a well-established network of coastal intelligence 
stations. Their location, number and equipment on the Russian Baltic coasts were 
sufficient when the war broke out; the military requirements. It was important for the 
cooperation of the naval forces with the coastal defense that the Russian coastal 
intelligence was subordinate to the naval chief in military terms already in peacetime. 
The security service in front of the Russian** 
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the coasts and harbors were otherwise well arranged on the basis of the experiences one 
had made with subtle failures off Port Arthur in the war against Japan. Several years 
before the war in the Baltic Sea, the Russian government had pushed the customs border 
from 3 to 12 nautical miles from the coast in order to enable the security and observation 
service to be carried out in front of the ports at a great distance from the coast. As a result 
of this measure, the Gulf of Finland became, for the most part, Russian territorial waters. 
The manning of the Russian customs vehicles with military personnel and the constant 
availability of a number of smaller war vehicles in all war ports made it possible to set up 
a machine and security service in the shortest possible time. In times of tension, therefore, 
increased machinist duty in front of the Russian ports always had to be expected. 

The entire Russian bases in the Baltic Sea were mainly intended and suitable for 
defensive warfare in terms of their location and arrangement. For a defense, the 
fortifications and bases built in the three sections, Helfingfors-Reval, entrance to the 
Kronstadt Bay and Kronstadt, formed together with the Mine barriers between Hang6 and 
Tachkona at the entrance to the Gulf of Finland intended to create a single strong fortress 
area. A breach of these positions meant for an attacker the use of all kinds of naval 
warfare and was still an undertaking whose success with an energetic defender was more 
than improbable. This expansion of the Gulf of Finland also made it possible for the 
Russian fleet to counter an enemy blockade of the Gulf by means of powerful advances, 
which, given the favorable geographic and military conditions, promise much success. 
An offensive Russian naval warfare out of the Gulf of Finland against the German coasts 
had to be ensured by the flank protection provided by the Aland Islands off the core 
position of the Gulf of Finland as well as the islands of Osel and Dago, the area of the 
Gulf of Rigas and the Libau naval port, the best prospects. 

Separated by the entire length of the Baltic Sea, 770 nautical miles from 
Kronstadt and the Gulf of Finland, was the main naval port of the German Navy, Kiel, in 
the inner corner of the western Baltic Sea. During the further expansion of the naval laws 
in the last decade before the outbreak of war, the German naval command had to regard 
the Baltic Sea as a secondary theater of war, as the focus of our naval armament had 
shifted more and more to the North Sea under the pressure of the political situation.*> 
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In the summer of 1914, the German bases and fortifications in the Baltic Sea were 
therefore roughly in the same condition in which they had been built a few decades 
earlier under different military conditions and maritime strengths for the war and the 
defense of the German Baltic Sea coasts against Russia. Kiel, the strongest German base 
in the Baltic Sea, at the same time the eastern gate of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, 
generally met the military requirements in terms of personnel and material and was 
equipped in such a way that it was sufficient as a berth and equipment port for all of our 
naval forces, and protective systems were in part not in keeping with modern times, this 
was particularly true of the fortifications and their artillery. Kiel's position was very 
unfavorable for a war against Russia because it was too far from the Russian coasts. The 
deployment from there to undertakings against the Russian bases was too long and 
depleted the fuel supplies by the time it entered enemy territory to such an extent that it 
did not seem expedient to start undertakings from Kiel. Kiel was therefore only a 
shipyard and training ground far behind the front for the conduct of the Baltic Sea war 
against Russia, but not a strategically useful base. Kiel's long distance from the Russian 
coast was, on the other hand, the best protection against hostile undertakings, for which 
the harbor and fine bay, as the heart of the military equipment and training area for all 
existing and newly entering service ships and units, represented a particularly tempting 
target. In addition, Kiel was the only German Baltic port in which, due to the favorable 
depth conditions, modern warships could enter the deepest draft and lay safely from 
submarine attacks. The natural lines of defense of Kiel and the Bay of Kiel, which were 
advanced eastward against Russia, were the narrowness of the Fehmarn Belt and the 
Gjedfer-Darfferort line. Here further advance of the enemy to the west could be 
effectively stopped by mine barriers until strong naval forces arrived. 

Under these conditions, Danzig = Neufahrwasser was the German base in the 
Baltic Sea which initially seemed best suited as a marching place against Russia due to its 
fine location. The resistance of the fortifications of Neufahrwasser could be described as 
sufficient against bombardment from the sea. The remaining port's means of defense 
were quite weak against a modernly equipped enemy. The main disadvantage of the port 
was its low depth, which in the summer of 1914 only allowed ships up to 7 m to enter*® 
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in Neufahrwasser, so that their use for ships of the line and armored cruisers was initially 
out of the question, especially not if they had an increased draft due to underwater hits. 
Measures for a local protection of the ships lying on Neufahrwasser roadstead by means 
of barriers and nets against submarine and torpedo boat attacks were not taken in the 
summer of 1914. The facilities of the shipyard in Danzig, which in the years before the 
war had been used exclusively for the construction of submarines, were not set up in 
1914 for the needs of stronger naval forces. There was a lack of adequate repair and 
equipment options for large ships and torpedo boats. In addition to the Imperial Shipyard, 
there was a large Schiahau shipyard there; but even there large ships could not dock. 

The distance from Libau to Danzig is only 140 nautical miles, so that it was easy 
for the Russian armed forces lying there, especially the torpedo boats, to attack Danzig by 
mine operations, or, if the Russian leadership had a strong offensive spirit, to have it 
immediately shot at or blocked by naval forces. Danzig was a tempting target for the 
Russians in so far as the eight coastal armored ships of the Siegfried Class and two small 
cruisers were to be equipped there in the event of mobilization, so that it was obvious for 
the Russians to prevent this increase in the German fleet. Danzig therefore had the 
disadvantages of a base that was too far advanced, provided that sufficient armed forces 
were not available in the required number in the Baltic Sea. Pillau, 20 nautical miles to 
the east and closer to the Russian coast than Danzig, was a good base for smaller ships 
with a draft of up to 6 m. Its fortifications were sufficient to fulfill their main task of 
securing the port against use by the enemy and preventing an attack on Koenigsberg, 
Pillau shared with Danzig = Neufahrwasser the disadvantage of a small distance from the 
Russian main bases and was not a deployment port because of finely limited resources 
suitable Both places, Danzig and Pillau, were of considerable importance for German 
Baltic trade in peacetime, since Danzig was in third place and Pillau in fifth place, so that 
from this point of view, too, offensive action by the Russians against both places in the 
event of war could be assumed. The German armaments of the central Baltic Sea from 
the Pomeranian Bay and from Swinemiinde to the east, with their two ports, were more or 
less dependent on themselves in the event of a war against Russia. Danzig and Pillau 
were like two well advanced posts which, *” 
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depending on the air of venture on the part of the enemy, had to be prepared to hold off 
the enemy's first attack sooner or later. The Baltic Sea east from Swinemiinde to Danzig 
was not very suitable for German warfare for defense and attack. In this weakness there 
was a great strategic disadvantage, on which the possibilities of a Russian landing were 
based, if the British succeeded in destroying the German deep-sea fleet or at least fixing it 
completely. 

In contrast, the geographical conditions of the western part of the central Baltic 
Sea in the area west of the island of Bornholm offered a German defense particularly 
good local conditions. The existing ports of Swinemiinde, the waters around Riigen and 
Safnitz and in the southern part of the Baltic Sea Warnemiinde, Wismar and Travemiinde, 
were very useful for the defense of this area with smaller vehicles, torpedo boats and 
submarines. Swinemiinde was a very useful base for light armed forces and for ships with 
a draft of up to 7 m, including the aids from Szczecin. The coastal fortifications and other 
defenses that existed in the summer of 1914 were strong enough to prevent effective 
bombardment by the enemy. As a trading port, Swinemiinde and Stettin took first place 
among the German Baltic ports, so that protection in the event of a war was of the 
greatest importance for our economic and commercial interests in the Baltic Sea. If 
Swinemiinde was threatened and the enemy appeared in the Pomeranian Bay, the 
weapons around Riigen also offered very favorable areas of activity for torpedo boats and 
submarines. The sea area between Riigen and the Pomeranian Riiste was accessible to 
boats from the west through the Stralsund fairway and from the east through the 
Greifswalder = Oie. The fairway, which can only be navigated by pilots who are familiar 
with the area, was unusable for enemy forces. Its position in relation to the probable 
attack and blockade positions of Russian armed forces in the eastern Baltic Sea was 
extremely favorable, since the distance to the Danzig Bay was at most 180 nautical miles 
and to Swinemiinde in the Pomeranian Bay only 20 nautical miles. In addition to torpedo 
boats, SaBnitz could also be used by small cruisers with a draft of up to 7 m. However, it 
had no defenses and was therefore unprotected against any enemy attack. It did not have 
any major equipment and repair facilities. The same was also the case with the other 
bases in Warnemiinde, Wismar and Travemiinde in the southern Baltic Sea, which were 
only of value as bases for light forces.*® 
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There were no fortifications or defenses anywhere. 

To sum up, the military value of the German bases in the Baltic Sea in the 
summer of 1914 for naval warfare against Russia was not great. For an offensive German 
action against the Russian positions in the Gulf of Finland, or the implementation of a 
longer blockade of the Gulf of Finland, all German ports in the Baltic Sea were 
unsuitable because of their too great distances from the enemy armament and their lack of 
equipment, for defensive German naval warfare against Russia the ports of Danzig and 
Pillau in the eastern Baltic were rather weak. The narrower part of the Baltic Sea west of 
Bornholm, on the other hand, offered more favorable conditions for German warfare, 
since Swinemiinde and the bases in the waters around Riigen were particularly suitable 
for defensive warfare. If the German armed forces were pushed back further to the west, 
the narrows near Gjedser in the southern Baltic Sea and in the Fehmarn = Belt formed 
favorable positions for securing the Bay of Kiel and Kiel. These lines could only be 
shaken if strong English naval forces attempted to threaten Kiel and to break into the 
Baltic Sea through the Great Belt at the same time. Kiel, like Constantinople, was 
threatened from two sides by the Bosporus and Dardanelles. Compared with the Russian 
bases in the Baltic Sea, the German bases were roughly the same as regards the suitability 
of their geographical location for offensive or defensive warfare. On strength of the 
fortifications and defenses, as well In contrast, there was a considerable amount in 
equipment and repair options advantage on the Russian side. 

The assessment of the likely influence of the opponent's geographical location on 
the conduct of the war, the assessment of fine armed forces and bases, taking into account 
one's own circumstances, forms the basis from which the goals of warfare develop as 
they are expressed in the order of operations. 

On July 31, 1914, the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces, Grand 
Admiral Heinrich, Prince of Prussia, who had been appointed the day before, had 
received a meeting in Berlin from the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff of the Navy, Admiral 
von Pohl, received the operational order for the Baltic Sea war theater and then drove 
with a fine staff to Kiel to take over official business. The staff was composed of the sea 
captain 
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Heinrich as chief of staff, Korvettenkapitin Westerkamp, Kapiténleutnants v. Tyszka and 
Hermann Gercke as officers of the Admiralty. On this staff, Kapitaénleutnant Gercke, who 
until then had been involved in the preparatory work for the eastern theater of war on the 
Admiralty's staff and who had a perfect command of the Russian language, had a 
particularly precise knowledge of the enemy, the conditions prevailing on the Baltic Sea 
war theater and upcoming war tasks. 


The order of operations for the Baltic Sea war theater: 


"His Majesty shamed for the conduct of the war in the Baltic Sea: 

1. The main task of warfare is to disrupt any offensive by the Russians as much as 
possible. In addition, the Bay of Kiel is to be secured against British and 
Russian armed forces and the hostile trade in the Baltic Sea is to be damaged. 

2. Mining operations against the Russian coast are to be started as soon as 
possible after the outbreak of war. 

3. The temporary dispatch of parts of the high seas to lead a strike against the 
Russian fleet is reserved in accordance with the events of the war. 

4. The trade war is to be waged according to the price order. 

On the highest 
order 
signed v. Pohl." 


This order corresponded in its tasks, which he presented to the Commander-in- 

Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces for the conduct of war in the Baltic Sea, in all points with 
the preparatory work and considerations that had been made in the Admiral Staff of the 
Navy for the war against Russia in peacetime. In the preceding considerations we have 
gained a picture of the strengths of the two opponents, the geographical peculiarities and 
military possibilities of the theater of war, so that the content and requirements of the 
operational order result logically from the earlier statements. The Admiral's staff was 
aware of how difficult it would be to wage war in the Baltic Sea against even a mediocre 
opponent with the means of controversy available. The operational order therefore also 
restricted the main expense of disrupting the Russian offensive by using the expression 
"as much as possible". How far the securing of the Bay of Kiel, which is also required in 
the appendix to the first point, unites the main task with the existing means of contention 
had to show the development of the war. This requirement was the precondition for” 
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fulfillment of the main task, since a disruption of the Russian offensive was only possible 
if the Kiel Bay and with it the rear of the German armed forces operating to the east 
remained permanently secured. The Commander-in-Chief was expressly made aware of 
the dependence of fine warfare in the Baltic Sea on the course of the war events on the 
North Sea theater through the third point of the order of operations. Thus, in its sentences, 
the order of operations once again summarizes the entire situation on the Baltic Sea war 
theater and the guidelines for German warfare that have been developed from it. 
Formation and encouragement depended on the behavior of the enemy and could only 
turn out to be right or wrong through the course of the war. From the outset, however, the 
highest demands were made on the prince's commander-in-chief in terms of 
determination if he wanted to carry out even a part of this operational order successfully 
with the forces made available to him.*! 
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Second part. 
The war events of August 2, 1914 
until mid-March 1915. 


3. Outbreak of war and opening of hostilities. 


In the German mobilization order, Sunday, August 2, 1914, was designated as the 
first day of mobilization. At the same time, however, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Baltic Sea Forces had received instructions from Berlin that the offensive could not be 
taken without special orders. Germany did not want to start hostilities of her own accord, 
but rather to wait until Russia, through an obvious act of war, would reveal herself to be 
the aggressor. The Reich leadership hoped to be able to avoid war until the last moment. 
This waiting was not favorable for the German warfare in the Baltic Sea. Wherever the 
political leadership has decided to go to war, and where the military authorities are given 
freedom of action at an early stage, there are opportunities for initial military successes 
which can be of great importance for the further course of a war. A cautionary note of 
any military procrastination, provided the inevitability” 
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once the war has been determined, in the Russian = Japanese war the surprising torpedo 
boat attack by the Japanese against the Russian ships lying in front of Port Arthur had 
resulted in consequences for the fine Russian squadron. With the strength ratio prevailing 
in the Baltic Sea in 1914, a wait-and-see approach at the beginning of the war meant a 
serious disadvantage for the German warfare, since in this theater of war in particular, 
initial successes were necessary through immediate action after the declaration of war to 
defend against the Russian superiority, and had also been part of the intentions of the 
German naval warfare. Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich was now forced to follow the 
instructions already given to the small cruisers "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg" in 
Neufahrwasser on August Ist, "after official knowledge of the outbreak of war, to wait 
for no further execution orders for the completion of the task ordered" to change "that in 
this case too one must wait for action only after a special order". The State Secretary of 
the Reich = Navy = Office, Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, requested, in order to put an end to 
this uncertainty, on the night of 1./2. August 1914 the State Secretary of the Foreign 
Office, v. Jagow, for immediate written notification, "Whether the operations against 
Russia should now begin and whether the declaration of war against Russia can be 
announced to the Navy accordingly. "As a result of the crossing of our borders by 
Russian troops, we are at war with Russia. I have the honor of submitting to your 
excellence to take any military measures that may be necessary as a result of this," the 
chief of the admiralty's staff informed on August 2 at 07:57 the Commander in Chief of 
the Baltic Sea Forces of this state of affairs. At the same time the Chief of the Admiral's 
Staff, because of the necessary haste, gave the following orders to "Augsburg" and 
"Magdeburg" directly via the Danzig radio station: "State of war with Russia. Open 
hostilities. Proceed according to; Plan. Admiral." 

In the preparatory work of the Admiral's staff, an advance against Libau in the 
Baltic Sea was taken immediately after the start of the war, since a mining operation of 
the Russian torpedo boat forces suspected in Libau was initially held against the German 
coasts. These should be prevented or disturbed if possible. The preparation of the plan 
and the selection of the ship had been in the hands of the staff of the Baltic naval station. 
Of the cruisers of the "Coast Guard Division of the Baltic Sea" available during the war, 
only S.M.S. "Augsburg" could be considered, since they were in” 
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this association was the newest cruiser with the highest speed. However, high speed was 
an indispensable prerequisite for a promising implementation. The participation of the 
small cruiser "Magdeburg", Commander Korvettenkapitain Habenicht, in this undertaking 
was only ordered on August 1, after the Admiral's staff had assigned the ship to the 
"Coast Guard Division of the Baltic Sea" when the "imminent danger of war" was 
announced. SMS "Magdeburg" came under the orders of the commander of the 
"Augsburg", Kapitan zur See Andreas Fischer, for the duration of the operation against 
Libau. Both cruisers had arrived at Neufahrwasser = roadstead on August | at 17:00, the 
commander of the "Augsburg" received the written operational order for this undertaking 
from the station chief, Vice Admiral Bachmann. The order contained the following tasks: 
laying mines in front of Libau, bombarding the military installations in Libau, 
reconnaissance on the Feind, and the main points were literally as follows: 

"1. The object of attack is Libau. 

2. After the mines are thrown, Libau is to be bombarded. 

3. Should you encounter Russian torpedo boats or mine ships on the way to Libau 
or in front of Libau after you have declared war, you must attack them 
immediately. Evade superior Russian armed forces. 

4. After the bombardment of Libau, try to find out about the whereabouts of the 
Russian naval forces. It is important for the war leadership to find out 
whether an offensive action on the part of Russia is to be expected and 
against which part of the German coast any offensive action will be directed. 
This service is to be extended as long as your coal supply permits. A 
permanent good radio telegraphic connection with a German coast station is 
extremely important. 

5. If none of the tasks assigned to you can be solved according to the situation on 
the Russian coast, you should return to the Baltic Sea. On the march back, 
enemy trade must be damaged as much as possible." 

This order was supplemented on the same day by the Commander-in-Chief of the 

Baltic Sea Forces, under whose command the cruisers had meanwhile entered, "that part 
of the 100 mines taken from "Augsburg" should be thrown in front of the shipyard exit of 
the Rigas Bay instead of Libau". This change was made on the basis that Libau, 
according to the latest news from Russian” 
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completely exposed to the armed forces and therefore little fear of damaging Russian 
ships by the mines to be thrown in front of Libau. About the situation with the Russian 
Baltic Sea fleet, it became known on August Ist through a steamer that had arrived in 
Swinoujscie from Libau that the Russian ships from Libau had already set sail for Reval a 
few days ago. The submarines were the last to leave the port on July 30 with a transport 
ship. The Arsenal, workshops, and the coal stores of the shipyard were set on fire, the 
planes flew north on July 30th, among them a large fighter plane. The aircraft sheds were 
completely demolished, the harbor completely empty and only a few small dredges left. 
The steamer had left the port through the southern entrance at 10:00 on July 31, without 
noticing anything about mine barriers. These statements, the main points of which were 
communicated to "Augsburg", had confirmed the Commander-in-Chief to change the 
order given to "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg" by the Baltic station. 

"Augsburg" and "Magdeburg", who had entered the port from the roadstead on 
the evening of August Ist in response to a telegram from the Admiral's staff, "that 
Russian attacks on the ships in Neufahrwasser had not been stopped tonight", received on 
August 2nd. 08:15. The previously mentioned order of the Admiral's staff to open 
hostilities. Both cruisers left at 09:30. "Magdeburg" had received instructions from the 
commandant "Augsburg" that "the execution of the mine-laying of the" Augsburg 
"should be carried out by artillery support and possibly take action against an enemy 
alone during this time”. Both ships initially delivered a point 17 nautical miles west of 
Libau, which they 18:00 wanted to achieve (see map 5). There was a moderate wind from 
the northwest, the swell was slight, the sky was heavily cloudy, and the visibility was 
temporarily reduced due to the hazy weather. Captain Fischer had the task of pulling the 
two cruisers beyond Libau until Libau was bearing about east-south-east, then shortly 
afterwards to run towards, throw mines and begin the bombardment. After the 
bombardment, a weft course and a 20 nautical mile trip were to be headed for a meeting 
point previously agreed with "Magdeburg". The commander of the "Augsburg" wanted to 
throw the mines at 20 nautical miles, but bombard the port at a short speed and get no 
closer than 6 nautical miles (11.1 km) to the ridge. This was communicated to the 
commandant of the "Magdeburg" even before the start of the enterprise, throwing the 
mines at an extremely high speed for basing a mine barrier™ 
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and keeping to the limit of the range of the guns (10.5 cm L/ 45) during the 
bombardment seems to be under the impression of a particularly strong artillery counter- 
effect expected by the Russian side and to have been arrested in front of the harbor 
presumed to be in front of the port. This statement proved to be erroneous. Although all 
the news received from the Russian side in the last days of July had unanimously 
reported the evacuation of Libau, a certain artillery defense and mine barriers could be 
expected, especially at 17:40 at Libau. "Augsburg" received a radio message from the 
Commander-in-Chief, "Libau lightship berth within a radius of 5 nautical miles suspected 
of being a mine". The message from a German steamer captain from Libau had prompted 
this radio message. At 19:00 Captain zur See Fischer gave the order to throw mines for 
"Augsburg" (see map 5), which was carried out from 19:05 to 19:30. He then reported on 
the following events in a war diary: "Meanwhile in Libau, which is invisible because of 
haziness, a large cloud of smoke with lightning and bright clouds seen. Signal from 
"Magdeburg": "We are being shot at", answer: "Wait for impacts". When the smoke 
cloud is sighted, orders are given to throw all the mines more quickly. "Augsburg" takes 
the lead after the last mine has been thrown. Message to "Magdeburg": "Let's go!" I 
assume that Russian ships are leaving the port and are therefore not to be expected on the 
course to mines, which big cruisers leave. The enemy impacts are absent. The ship moves 
into position to open the bombardment. A bright glow of fire on land is determined to the 
target point until the city and port can be clearly seen. A large steamer lying in front of 
the port is burning or is in Fire shot. Flames soon rise in other parts of the Alexander city 
as well. From 19:55 to 19:57 a break in fire. Predominantly short shots were observed. I 
give the signal "follow the guide" and turned closer to the harbor to take up fire with the 
starboard artillery. The distance was 11,200 to 12,600 m. Big explosion on land. Hits 
were surely observed in the harbor and on land." - "Augsburg" had fired a total of 280," 
Magdeburg" 140 rounds, of which about 20 per cent were too short. It was the first 
German grenades in the naval war that was now beginning to be fired here under the 
direction of the artillery officer of the "Augsburg", Oberleutnants zur See Grafmann. At 
20:08 the fire was stopped.“° 
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This diary extract clearly shows how difficult it is for those involved to get an 
idea of what was actually going on under the impact of warlike undertakings. "Augsburg" 
and "Magdeburg" were from the outset subject to the preconceived notion of considerable 
Russian counteraction. They took the explosion clouds suddenly leaping up on Land, 
which looked like muzzle flashes and swaths of powder, and which, as later became clear, 
resulted from the Russians' own destruction, as enemy artillery fire, which caused the 
commander "Augsburg" to accelerate the throwing of all of his mines. The deception 
about the departure of enemy ships from the port arose from the fact that in all three port 
entrances the Russians sunk larger steamers and vehicles with masts, chimneys and for 
part also superstructures towered over the water. This fact was unknown to "Augsburg". 
With the very poor visibility, firelight and fire clouds in the port area, these vehicles 
could probably be seen as expiring and accordingly as warships. According to the war 
diary of "Magdeburg at 20:12, during the bombardment of the enemy torpedo boats 
reported by the lookout Marsausguck can only be attributed to excited war fantasy, since 
no Russian war vehicles were present in Libau, enemy planes were not observed, so that 
the information about the evacuation of Libau appeared to be quite confirmed. The big 
explosion on land was the demolition of the large ammunition depot in the naval port 
area by the Russians, with huge amounts of ammunition being lost. With regard to the 
assumed mine locks, the cruisers did not approach the port, since the use of the two ships 
would have been disproportionate to the success to be achieved. The bombardment of the 
port area therefore only had a moral effect. The forwarding of the two cruisers without 
any mine protection had to be dared, however, because an accompaniment by old torpedo 
boats would only have inhibited the freedom of movement of the fast cruisers and the 
commander in chief had no newer torpedo boats available at that time. 

The mine supply of "Augsburg" was used up before Libau and hence the 
execution of the second part of the order, the mine contamination at the western exit of 
the Gulf of Riga, has now become impossible. "Augsburg" ran off, followed by 
"Magdeburg", after the end of the bombardment with north course from Libau and left 
during the night of 2/3. August to the west towards the island of Bornholm.*” 
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The commanding officer intended to wage a trade war in these parts of the Baltic Sea 
from August 3rd onwards, depending on the coal reserves, and to take a security position 
north and south of Bornholm with "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg" in the night from 3rd to 
4th August. The enemy had not been harmed by throwing mines in front of Libau and it 
was unlikely in the future either, since after the appearance of the cruiser, the Russians 
undoubtedly expected mines in front of the port. The enterprise had not produced any 
news about the enemy. The ships themselves had hitherto only been seen by the enemy in 
Libau; there had been no further alarm on the Russian coast. Such a disturbance or harm 
to the enemy, especially in the first few days in various parts of the coast, was a further 
and very important aim of the enterprise. The commander of the "Augsburg" had to 
advance in the direction of the Rigas or the Gulf of Finland on the basis of an assignment 
and try to harm the enemy, to get information about the Russian armed forces, or at least 
to make himself noticeable in as many places as possible on the Russian coast By going 
back to the west as far as Bornholm, however, in the Danzig Bay and Danzig the Russian 
attacks were released. The main part of the task remained unfinished. 

On August 2, 20:00, the first report from "Augsburg "the following radio message 
arrived: 

“1- Lay mines. (Follows location (1)). 

2. Bombard Libau, 
3. Libau burning, 
4. I'm in combat with enemy cruisers." 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces in Kiel assumed after this 
report that the part of the task determined against Libau had been solved as a whole, but 
that the solution of the further task remained dependent on the outcome of the battle with 
enemy cruisers. Written report that the Libau = task was tactically not happily done. It 
also showed that the navigationally highly imprecise blocking information made all 
resolutions of the Commander-in-Chief and subordinate officers in the East difficult for a 
long time. Our insecurity in this relationship was a benefit for the Russians. The prince 
and his staff waited after the radio message was received 





1) Squares in the sea area 5 to 20 nautical miles from Libau Harbor (see map i 
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from the "Augsburg" in understandable tension on further news from the two cruisers, 
who had been given the first venture against the enemy, which the whole navy was 
fervently envied. When this failed to materialize, "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg" were 
requested at midnight for immediate further messages in the night of 2/3. August at 01:40 
was received the answer from the radio station in Danzig that both cruisers did not 
answer the call. Later it was found that the radio message to "Augsburg" had been 
recorded but not answered August 3, 09:40, the Commander-in-Chief received the first 
location report from "Augsburg", which stated the location at 06:00 approximately at the 
level of Kolberg. Augsburg "and" Magdeburg "and the news that they intended to stand 
in the Bornholm area for the night of August 3rd to 4th, one inferred from the 
Commander-in-Chief that both cruisers had succeeded in avoiding the enemy to stand 
away. Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich was now considering whether to withdraw the two 
ships immediately to the western Baltic Sea to reinforce the security service there, or to 
leave them for further ventures on the Russian coast and to protect the Danzig Bay in the 
east. In the afternoon, according to a wire communication from the Admiral's staff, the 
war against England was just around the corner, and the Gorge for the protection of the 
Bay of Kiel and Kiel came closer and closer to the prince. Nevertheless, he initially 
decided to procure the two cruisers on the Russian coast and justified this in a detailed 
war diary with the following considerations: best met by alarming the Russian coast. The 
Russian offensive can be expected to be paralyzed by the fact that Russia is unclear about 
the strength of the German armed forces advancing offensive. The disturbance of the 
Russian offensive is more important than the in itself very desirable reinforcement of the 
guard forces in the western Baltic Sea through the use of "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg". 
If necessary, the security service in the western Baltic Sea can still be carried out with the 
torpedo boats, at least until the news about relations with England becomes even more 
serious. " 

These considerations, which decided responsibly in favor of the positive and 
offensive of the operational order, the harm to the enemy, instead of the necessity, which 
in itself can be justified on many grounds” 
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to put the defense of the Bay of Kiel in the foreground, led on 3 August at 23:30 via radio 
station Danzig to the following order to "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg": "From August 4th, 
disturb various places on the enemy coast at the same time. Shooting lighthouses, signal 
stations, no use against enemy ships. Refill coal, ship by ship from Wednesday the 5th in 
the evening in Danzig. Getting off lightly with your previous behavior. Baltic Sea 
Commander. "The final sentence would not have been in the telegram if the Commander- 
in-Chief had not been under the impression of the battle report from" Augsburg ". It later 
emerged that the "Augsburg" had made a most regrettable, inexcusable mistake in the 
spark room. The reality therefore did not correspond to the report. As the Prince's radio 
telegraphic order on August 4th 02:20 arrived on "Augsburg", the two cruisers stood in 
the aforementioned security position near Bornholm on the night of August 3rd/4th. The 
commander of the "Magdeburg" wanted to carry out the radio telegraphic order of the 
commander-in-chief immediately and to find the nearest lighthouse on the Russian coast, 
Pappensee, because with the coal supply of the ship and the far western position of the 
cruiser, this was the only object of attack still to be reached on the Russian coast. He 
reported this by radio telegram to "Augsburg", which, however, again through a 
misunderstanding when deciphering this telegram, understood that "Magdeburg" had to 
call at Swinoujscie [Swinemiinde] immediately because of a coal shortage. Kapitan zur 
See Fischer now also believed he had to do without the immediate execution of the 
Prince’s order, which in practice would not have resulted in too much more for 
"Augsburg" because of the shortage of fuel, and therefore went with "Augsburg" to 
Swinoujscie [Swinemiinde]. The choice of Swinoujscie [Swinemiinde] instead of Danzig, 
especially against the express order, was not very successful, as the approach to the 
Russian coast from Swinoujscie [Swinemiinde] was very large and the area of use on the 
enemy was correspondingly smaller. Furthermore, there were four small Cruisers in 
Danzig of the "Coastal Protection Division of the Baltic Sea" in equipment, whose 
departure to Kiel in the first days of August was in prospect and whose protection and 
escort could come into question. On August 4, 13:00, both ships arrived in Swinoujscie 
[Swinemiinde] after having been at sea for a total of only a little more than 48 hours. 
Reported from here, Kapitin zur See Fischer reported to the Commander-in-Chief that 
the cruisers were clearly free after the coal supplies had been replenished to carry out the 
order given to him on the night of August 3rd and 4th. In the meantime, however, was in 
Kiel on the afternoon of August 4th? 
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the Commander-in-Chief received the urgent message from the Admiral's staff of the 
imminent declaration of war by England. Not only this news, but also the need to hear 
from the "Augsburg" commandant in person, prompted the Prince to hasten to summon 
the two cruisers to Kiel. They departed at 10:00 on August 4th from Swinoujscie 
[Swinemiinde]. On the night of 5./6. August they were on the way back to Kiel in the 
outpost line at the Gjedferriff = lightship related, on August 6th 10:00. "Augsburg" 
arrived in Kiel, one day later, after finishing the outpost service, "Magdeburg". 

The implementation of the operation of the two small cruisers against Libau had 
actually taken place differently from what the Admiral's staff and the station command of 
the Baltic Sea had thought and prepared for. The operation against Libau had not been a 
military success. In the German public, on the other hand, it was enthusiastically received 
and had an effect as the first act of the Navy's fresh offensive spirit. Damage to the enemy 
had also taken place indirectly in that the Russians in their panic destroyed very 
considerable facilities, coal, ammunition and parts of the port facilities, which were 
important for their warfare, and parts of the port facilities had been destroyed and the port 
entrances had been closed to this base. News of the enemy had not been brought along 
and the leadership's willingness to take responsibility had not paid off. The purpose of the 
whole undertaking had apparently not been fully realized by its leader. The deficiencies 
in signal training of the cruisers’ personnel had become evident, those of ships whose 
service had previously consisted mainly of trips for school and experimental purposes 
had not been able to surprise. How far the enterprise had made the desired moral 
impression on the enemy could not be ascertained with any certainty. There were no 
indications that the Russians had allowed themselves to be disturbed in any intended 
operations by this advance. Rather, it was probable and was determined by the after 
judging, which was received in the first days of August from German steamers about the 
behavior of the Russian Baltic Sea forces, also confirms that the Russian Baltic Sea 
forces had withdrawn to their positions in the Gulf of Finland as soon as the war broke 
out, giving up Libau. According to the reports received, the Russian fleet was assembled 
in Helsingsors and Reval in the first days of August and had advanced armed forces as an 
outpost line to the entrance to the Gulf of Finland at Hango. Presumably the Russians 
were in large numbers in Danzig, Kiel and the Bay of Kiel”! 
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and exercises, which in reality were all sent to the North Sea immediately after their 
completion, but whose presence in the Baltic Sea in the first week of August must have 
had a paralyzing effect on Russian naval warfare and any intended offensive undertakings. 
In connection with this, the action of the two cruisers against Libau, which Russian 
caution could only imagine based on strong support from larger armed forces, made the 
impression we wanted and only much more lasting. 
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4. Securing the Bay of Kiel. 


When Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich took over the management of the orders for 
the coastal protection of the Baltic Sea and the security of Kiel and the Bay of Kiel, 
which had been made by the station chief of the Baltic Sea station, until the mobilization 
was announced, only SMS "Panther" and four torpedo boats were available to him until 
the mobilization was announced, as well as "Sleipner" and "Carmen" were available. All 
cruisers, with the exception of the "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg", which were in 
preparation at Neufahrwasser, were still being tested at the shipyards in Danzig and Kiel 
in August ready to go. But then they had to do the most necessary driving and shooting 
exercises, as they were manned by reservists who still lacked the necessary training. The 
entire security service of the western Baltic Sea and the protection of the Bay of Kiel 
were carried out by the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces Order of August 2, 
1914, the only sub-commander in chief, the chief of the coastal defense division of the 
Baltic Sea, Konteradmiral Mischke, transferred. The admiral staff officer of this unit was 
Korvettenkapitian Frhr. v. Palesque. According to the Commander-in-Chief, the chief of 
the coastal protection division was to secure the western Baltic Sea against surprises, in 
particular the port of Kiel, and set up guard lines at Gjedfer and at the southern exit of the 
Great Belt; In order to observe the sound, vehicles were to be advanced eastwards as far 
as the M6en-Trilleborg line. The commander-in-chief reserved the right to use mine 
barriers himself, so the four auxiliary steamer and the two submarines remained directly 
under his control. 

But not only a threat from the east by Russian naval forces came into 
consideration for Kiel, but attacks were carried out much closer and more directly, which 
English naval forces from the North Sea could bring forward and attack through the 
Belt. 
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Geographically and militarily, it was not so protected against this, since a militarily 
secure defensive position for Kiel and the Baltic Sea entrances against attacks from the 
north should have been in the Skagerrak or as far north as possible in the fairways of the 
Belt and the Sound. However, we lacked full military power over these fairways, as they 
were partly in the neutral territorial waters of Denmark and Sweden. Only the southern 
exit of the Little Belt was in German territory and could therefore be closed without 
further ado, on the other hand, in the case of the Great Belt, which was primarily a 
fairway for large ships, we were only able to take defensive measures at the entrance to 
the southern Baltic Sea within German territorial waters at the sound. The defense of Kiel, 
therefore, had to reckon with the prospect of war if one did not want to keep long lines of 
observation in the Kattegat and Skagerrak or by completely blocking all roads in the 
Belts and Sound from the start overcoming the rights of neutral Denmark and Sweden 
Armed forces hostile to England with the aim of breaking into the Baltic Sea 
unexpectedly appeared at the southern entrances of the Belt and the Sound. Above all, 
there was this danger from enemy submarines and torpedo boats. Rear Admiral Mischke 
had the insignificant armed forces mentioned at the beginning, which could only be used 
for an observation and reporting service and only poorly for that, since not even all 
torpedo boats had radio communication equipment. The flagship of the commander was 
the torpedo boat "Sleipner" until August 6, from then on the small cruiser "Amazone". In 
the first days of August, the Fehmarn Belt was secured by the gunboat "Panther", the 
southern exit of the two Belts and the Sound by torpedo boats. More could not be 
achieved with the existing armed forces. The mine steamers meanwhile equipped in the 
Kiel shipyard. "Prince Waldemar" was ready for use on August 2nd, "Prinz Adalbert" on 
August 3rd and "Deutschland" on August 4th, "Prinz Sigismund" on the other hand not 
until August 14. The submarines "U 3" and "U 4" were ready for use in Kiel on August 
2nd. The reconnaissance was supported for the first time by airplanes from the Holtenau 
seaplane station near Kiel on August 3rd, on which day an airplane cleared the Great Belt 
and Little Belt up to the level of the island of Sams6. At that time, their usable flight 
route did not extend any further, and the makeshift installation of air bases in 
Hadersleben and Flensburg started immediately in the first days of August by the 
commander of the Naval Aviation Department in Kiel, Fregattenkapitan Gygas™ 
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made it possible to use the aircraft for reconnaissance further north into the Kattegat. An 
aircraft reconnaissance to the east from Putzig or Warnemiinde to the Russian coast was 
initially not feasible due to a lack of ready-to-use aircraft. The measures to protect the 
Reich War Port of Kiel, the closing of the harbor protection barriers, the fortifications, 
the establishment of the guard service for the passage service at the mine barriers and the 
protection of the Kaiser = Wilhelm = Canal were among the tasks of the station chief of 
the Baltic Sea station as governor of the fortress Kiel. The “Port Flotilla Kiel" was 
subordinate to him for the water service. Vice-Admiral Bachmann remained Immediate = 
Commander and was not subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea 
Forces, although this would have been appropriate for the duration of the war, since then, 
in the event of a threat to Kiel, the defense would have been in one hand. In the first 
months of the war it was also ordered that the chief of the high seas, if he came in person 
with parts of the high seas in the Baltic Sea when the war situation worsened, should take 
the place of the commander in chief of the Baltic forces. There was a certain complexity 
in the order system in the Baltic Sea, which was explained by the sudden appointment of 
a Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces. But it deserves to be emphasized how 
the station chief and commander-in-chief of the Baltic Sea Forces, including their staffs, 
practically avoided the difficulties of this complexity by understanding them and allowed 
themselves to be guided only by the common goals of the great cause. 

When on August 2nd in the afternoon Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich received 
the message from the Admiralty's staff in Berlin that on the night of 2/3 Surprising 
undertakings by English armed forces must be expected on August 8th, and further news 
of movements by English naval units arrived, which indicated that If English operations 
from the north were not excluded, the naval forces available to secure the western Baltic 
Sea were redistributed. While the Commander-in-Chief had previously expected a danger 
from the east in the event of his measures, it now seemed to him that enemy operations 
from the north and attempts to break through were beginning English armed forces 
through the Belt into the Baltic Sea not unlikely on the basis of the news transmitted by 
the Admiral's staff. The chief of the coastal defense division therefore received orders to 
move the guard on the Belt as far north as possible, and then let a torpedo boat run down 
the Hjelm-Seelandsriff line and a torpedo boat the Korfér =*° 
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occupy passage in the Great Belt north of the island of Sprog6. "English ships should be 
reported while sighting and kept in touch with them, hostilities, however, should be 
avoided for the time being." The security to the east in the Fehmarn Belt and against the 
Sound in the Méen - Tralleborg line remained in its old form. The mine steamers "Prinz 
Waldemar" and "Prinz Adalbert" with a mine equipment totaling 243 mines were pushed 
to a standby position outside the port of Kiel at the entrance to the Fehmarn = Sound after 
their equipment had been completed and were already clear there by August 3rd. The 
afternoon of August 4th met there also a mine steamer "Deutschland" with 200 mines 
ready for use. The submarines "U 3" and "U 4" received orders to advance into the 
southern entrance of the Great Belt on the morning of August 3, in order to be seen by the 
Danish coastal stations and reported to the enemy. The use of mines and the 
demonstration of the two submarines were the only means available to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces to repel and stop an enemy attempted breakthrough on 
August 2nd. The floating armed forces subordinate to him were out of the question for a 
resistance, the ships of the reserve formations in the Baltic Sea from the association of the 
high seas armed forces in equipment and training were in the majority not yet ready for 
action, mine barriers alone, without appropriate strong guard made it impossible for the 
enemy to evacuate or break through, or at least made it difficult, but only guaranteed a 
hold-up, not a repulsion of an energetic attacker. The armed forces available to Prince 
Heinrich were not strong enough to adequately guard the mine barriers. The locks would 
therefore have been useful as possible must be advanced far into the Belt to the north in 
order to enable a timely passage of high sea forces from the North Sea into the Baltic Sea 
through the Kaiser = Willhelm = Canal and to stop the enemy advancing south at least 
until reinforcements from the North Sea arrive at the barriers. The further north the Belt 
was closed, the safer the protection of Kiel and the Bay of Kiel. The mine steamers 
subordinate to the prince, however, with their speed of 13 nautical miles, were far too 
slow and insufficiently armed to allow them to operate independently outside the Bay of 
Kiel. In addition, as merchant ships, they were so unfavorably set up in their mine- 
throwing facilities that the mine-laying took four hours from the laying of the first mine 
to the last. In addition, the small force available to the Commander-in-Chief when the 
war broke out” 
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the total number of mines for the most economical use and geographical restriction of the 
barriers to a few places, where the highest level of military security could be created with 
the smallest number. 

It was particularly difficult for the Grand Admiral to determine when the order 
should be given to block the Belt with mines. For the timely issuance of this order, which 
could only be given on the basis of impeccable news about the penetration of English 
forces into the Belt, the question of the transmission of information from the front to the 
seat of the supreme command in Kiel Castle was of decisive importance. The lack of a 
sea-going flagship for the commander-in-chief and staff was therefore already evident 
here. For the first report of an attempted breakthrough, only the torpedo boats of the 
guard on the line between Helm and Zealand reef came into question. The telegraphic 
message from these boats about an advance enemy forces to the south were only to be 
expected with the inadequate radio telegraphic connections when the boats had advanced 
south to the level of the island of Romso. Only then was it possible to communicate by 
radio telegraph with the "Panther" lying in the Aarésund and via this as a repeater with 
the Biilk radio station near Kiel, and from there the message could be transmitted by 
telephone to the Commander-in-Chief in the castle. Even in the best case scenario, the 
observation boat reported quickly and undisturbed, and a considerable amount of time 
passed before the commander-in-chief was informed. A time that, given the short 
distances to be traveled by the enemy, could call a timely external defense of Kiel into 
question. These technical details of the transmission of messages have been discussed 
here in greater detail because they formed the basis for the decisions of the Commander- 
in-Chief in the first days of August when answering the question of when and where the 
Belt should be closed in an emergency. It can be seen from the foregoing that just the 
proper transmission of the news of the penetration of English forces into the Belt took a 
considerable amount of time. At this time, however, the approach of the mine steamers 
and the duration of the laying of the barriers, which was several hours, had to be added. If 
one wanted to have a certain security, the Belt had to be closed immediately as soon as an 
action against the Baltic Sea could be expected due to the general political situation. 

Responsibility for the protection of the Bay of Kiel was assigned to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Armed Forces through the operational order.’ 
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As long as Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich received no specific order from the Chief of 
Admiralty's staff on this matter, he alone had to determine the time and the appropriate 
measures. On August 2nd, therefore, in response to a telegram from the Admiral's staff 
about the worsening situation with England, the arrangements in the Baltic Sea 
mentioned earlier were made. In his war diary, the Commander-in-Chief takes this 
opportunity to consider the number and location of mine barriers that could be used to 
block the Great Belt under the circumstances. “We are considering a barrier in the line 
direction Kjelsnor = lighthouse - Albuen - light beacon, in the south exit of the Great Belt. 
In addition, a second barrier in the direction of Westermarkelsdorf = lighthouse in the 
south-east misaligned, length 8 nautical miles, eastern end Westermarkelsdorf = 
lighthouse 7.3 nautical miles away in the south-east. = The Commander-in-Chief 
describes in fine preliminary considerations even the first barrier as very effective, "but it 
can only fulfill its purpose if it comes close or completely to the driving limit on both 
sides and thus also to the Part of it lies in Danish territorial waters”. He expressly notes, 
however, "that the placing of this barrier should be postponed as long as possible until 
further information from the Admirals staff arrives." The closure of the Little Belt was 
possible without difficulty in a fine southern exit within the German territorial waters and 
was prepared accordingly. The closure of the sound was out of the question because the 
sound was too shallow as a fairway for large ships and the approach from the fine south 
exit to Kiel was a good 100 nautical miles. This closure was intended by two barriers, one 
between Gjedferriff = lightship and Darfferort = lighthouse, the other in the direction of 
Fehmarn = Belt = Tonne - Hyllekrog = lighthouse. 

On August 3rd at 12 noon the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces 
received the telegram from the Admiral's staff: “England can declare war in the shortest 
possible time.” From now on, he had to be ready to make quick decisions about further 
military measures. It has already been explained in detail hence waiting for an actual 
break-in by English forces in the Belt was militarily impossible. "The slowness of the 
auxiliary steamer "Prinz Waldemar" and "Prinz Wilhelm", their clumsiness when laying 
the mines, the awkwardness with the radio telegraph force to make preparations long in 
hand and to accept what may become annoying determination", so ponders the prince in 
his war diary on August 3. On the evening of August 3, I received a message”® 
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of the Admiral's staff that the Danish main fairways in the sound would be blocked by the 
Danes by mines and that only the Flintrinne channel, which is partly on Swedish territory, 
would be open as a passage between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea in the sound (see 
map 2). The safeguarding of the sound could therefore take a back seat to the 
Commander-in-Chief, since the Flintrinne channel was only usable for vessels up to 6m 
deep and was an impassable channel for foreign forces at night. At that time, aircraft 
reconnaissance was still his reliable means of reconnaissance in the Baltic Sea and 
therefore no support for the prince's decisions. On the morning of August 3, an airman 
had cleared the Great and Little Belt and found it free from the enemy, but on the same 
day the commander in chief did not receive until 23:00 another aircraft report that the 
Belt is free and comments, “it is absolutely worthless that one only learns about a plane 
that has flown out at 17:30 at 23:00: see nothing of the enemy. The reports should have 
been here before dark”. On August 4th, the commander of the naval aviation division, 
Fregattenkapitain Gygas, received the order from the Prince to have an aircraft scouted 
north in the afternoon and to report the result by 15:00. The commander reported in the 
afternoon that “the 15:00 dispatched airmen crashed and he could not take the 
responsibility of letting go of the young, not yet fully trained airmen with the difficult 
machines”. In those first days after the outbreak of war, it was precisely this, in view of 
the shortage of usable naval forces, which was particularly important for the Prince for 
quick reconnaissance and reporting, which could not be used reliably. Responsible 
consideration compelled all the more to take precautionary measures for the Bay of Kiel 
at an early stage. A breakthrough of enemy forces through the Belt could have brought 
about a complete reorganization of our intended warfare, especially at the beginning of 
the war. One only has to think of the reinforcement of the Russian Baltic Sea fleet by 
British naval forces or of the consequences of the British being seized in Danish waters 
for our general naval warfare and our situation in the Baltic Sea. 

On August 4, 18:00 the following urgent telegram from the Admiral's staff arrived 
in Kiel: “Declaration of war with England is imminent. English ships and destroyers left 
Dover yesterday evening. ’Before this telegram was received, the Deputy Chief of 
Admiralty Staff, Konteradmiral Paul Behncke, had a long-distance conversation with the 
First Admiral Staff Officer that afternoon” 
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of the Prince, the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces, for information about 
the Berlin conception of the situation and our political relationship with Denmark (1): “A 
note has been drawn up in the Admiralty staff that will be handed over to the Danish 
government as soon as the War has been declared by England. In this note, the Danes are 
asked whether they intend to immediately and effectively block the Great Belt with mines 
against both warring parties. If they agree, these mimes would block the belt. In this case 
the Danes can also be expected to reinforce the mine barriers with their submarine and 
torpedo boats. An attempt should therefore be made to induce the Danes to maintain the 
neutrality of the waters against both belligerents. It is possible that the Danes will not 
take this route because, according to international treaties, Danish waters should remain 
open to traffic at all times. In this case we would explain to them that, for military 
reasons, we must reserve the right to create the protection ourselves with mines and 
warfare that we need in this war situation. What we decide will depend on the Danish 
Government's response to our note. The Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea will be 
informed immediately of the failure of our action. In any case, it is desirable that we put 
our barriers militarily as effectively as possible, but that, as far as possible, we do not 
thereby affect the territorial sovereignty of the Danish waters. In principle, this should be 
adhered to, as far as it is possible without military disadvantage for us. The main thing is 
that the mines are laid as effectively as possible and that they can be defended against 
clearing up. The purpose of this entire communication is to ensure that the Commander- 
in-Chief should be clear about the fact that, when more detailed information comes, to 
throw the mine barriers in the places he deems suitable as quickly as possible. This is all 
the more necessary as the declaration of war can be made very soon, perhaps this 
evening. ”- During the discussion of these communications by the deputy chief of the 
Admiral's staff on the staff of the Grand Admiral in Kiel, the news came from Berlin that 
“the state of war with England exists”. This news urged the Prince to make a decision, 
especially since in the course of the afternoon an unconfirmed message had already been 
received from the Admiralty's staff in the castle that English ships had been sighted in the 
Skagerrak on August 2nd and were approaching 





1) Shorthand filing of a long distance caller. 
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The Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces could only attach 
informational importance to such a message from the Deputy Admiral Chief of Staff 
from Berlin. He had not received a clear order that, for political reasons, the sovereign 
rights of Denmark should be strictly spared for the time being, even if the greatest 
military risk was accepted. The telegrams from August 2nd to 4th, which depicted the 
development of the situation against England ever more aggravating, had been forwarded 
to him by the chief of the Admiralty's staff without comment or communication of the 
Berlin views of the situation. For him, the order of operations to “secure the Bay of Kiel 
against English and Russian armed forces” was therefore still unreservedly valid. As the 
on-the-spot military commander in charge, he therefore decided to immediately close the 
Great Belt within Danish territorial waters and issued on 4 August at 18:45 the following 
order to the chief of the coastal defense division of the Baltic Sea, Rear Admiral Mischke: 

"|. They are tasked with securing the Kiel Bay with mines to the north and east 
and go to the site immediately. 

2. The Great Belt is to be closed between Kjelsnor and Albuen on the night of 
August 4th and 5th after it has been completely dark. Before dawn, the 
passage previously planned under Fakkebjerg must also be closed. 

3. The observation position on the Zeeland = Reef-Hjelm line must be held as 
long as possible without exposing the boats. Arranging the return of the 
boats at your destination. 

4. The Baagoésund in the Little Belt should be closed during the day on August Sth. 
A special order is issued for the execution. 

5. The blocking protection to the east should be postponed as long as possible. 
Execution only on my special order. " 

After this order was issued, took place at 22:00 that same day. The Deputy Chief 
of the Admiralty's Staff of the Navy and the Chief of the Prince's Staff made another 
long-distance call on the question of the closure of the Belt. In this conversation, the 
Commander-in-Chief was again urgently recommended to maintain Danish neutrality 
with due regard to the great political implications of a possible obvious violation of 
neutrality, but even now no corresponding order was given or responsibility removed. At 
this time the preparations for the lockdown were already in place®! 
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in progress and irreversible. Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich explains in a his war diary: 
“The Commander-in-Chief was completely clear about the pros and cons of the decision 
to completely block the Great Belt, and therefore also to cover Danish territorial waters 
with mines. In view of the great responsibility that he bears for the safety of the Bay of 
Kiel and the ships operating their training there, and in view of the great clumsiness of 
the mines' apparatus, the information from the Admiral's staff could not have any 
influence on his resolutions as long as they were not clear on the Order of the war 
command supported." 

A military commander in his home country can primarily only assume military 
considerations when carrying out the orders given to him. The balancing of the threat to 
political interests when carrying out military measures is the task of the war command, 
which, in contact with the political authorities in the Reich, has an overall view of the war. 
It must therefore issue clear orders in good time to restrict military orders for reasons of 
political considerations. The command of the war must then also take full responsibility 
for with its orders take on the resulting military consequences. To alarm a front-line 
commander by considerations of a political nature can very easily lead to an inhibition of 
the decision-making power and result in great military disadvantages, for which one 
agency then blames the other. The more clearly the Admiral's staff from the beginning of 
the war indicated their leading position by assuming responsibility and commanding 
them accordingly, the quicker it would have gained the authority it initially lacked in the 
front. An opportunity for this was already given in relation to the warfare in the Baltic 
Sea in this case. It will be returned to in a later section how this closure of the Belt 
affected the conduct of the war as a whole. The closure of the Great Belt ordered by the 
Prince was carried out under the personal direction of Rear Admiral Mischke on board 
“Sleipner’”. On August 5th from 02:35 until 05:22 laid by the auxiliary stray steamer 
"Prinz Waldemar” =, Commander Kapitaénleutnant Assmann, and "Prinz Adalbert” =, 
Commander Kapitanleutnant Spiei, between Kjelsnor and Albuen = Feuerturm, a mine 
barrier without a blocking gap, in the form of an obtuse angle with a apex pointing to the 
southeast, 243 mines (see map 2). Parts of the barrier were in Danish territorial waters. S. 
M. S. “Panther” = and "Carmen” = were ordered to guard the barrier. On August 5, 19:45 
has been 
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by order of the commander in chief by the torpedo boat "S 127 = with 12 mines at the 
southern exit of the Little Belt a mine barrier between line Assens = Schornstein - Aaré = 
Nordbake placed in the fairway (see map 2). This barrier was exclusively in German 
territory and was guarded by "S 127 =. Through these measures, the German Closure of 
the Little and Great Belts carried out. 

The chief of the admiralty's staff in Berlin arranged for when he on August 5, 
11:00 the report from the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces that the Belt had 
been blocked received a corresponding declaration from the German ambassador in 
Copenhagen to the Danish government through the Foreign Office. The ambassador was 
supposed to express the regret of the German relegation that the Danish relegation's 
response to the German note that they would take over the actual voluntary closure of 
Danish waters had not been waited for. The Danish government's answer and surrender 
was received by the Foreign Office on August 5th in the afternoon by a telegram from the 
German envoy from Copenhagen: "Effective closure of the Great Belt and the Danish 
part of the Oresund and Little Belt by Denmark immediately." Danish ambassadors in 
Berlin on August 6 at the Foreign Office issued the following official note: “Denmark 
will observe absolute neutrality in the German = British war. In order to maintain this 
neutrality and to keep war operations away from Danish coastal waters, as well as to 
secure the connection between the parts of the country, the Danish government has 
decided to cordon off the Danish coastal waters in the Sound, Great and Little Belt with 
mines. = The Danish closure of the Great Belt through Denmark extended east and west 
of the island of Sprog6, namely east of the shallows at Halekov to the island of Sprogé 
and west of Knudshoved to Sprogé. That northern lockdown was over the whole fairway 
extended. A second Danish mine barrier was in the deep channel in the Often vom 
Vengeance = Grund, south of Kors6r in the Great Belt. The Danish closure of the Little 
Belt was carried out in Baagésund, east of the island of Baagé, the closure of the sound 
by mine barriers in the Hollander = Tief, KOnigstief and the Drogden, thus only covering 
the approaches to Copenhagen. All barriers were placed in such a way that larger ships 
could not pass, but did not refer to merchant ships for which a pilot service was set up to 
pass the barriers. Denmark viewed the intrusion of foreign forces into these areas as a 
violation of neutrality and was willing to use arms to defend itself against i 
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As a result of these negotiations with Denmark, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Baltic Sea Forces received an order from the Chief of Admiralty's Staff on August 7th to 
absolutely avoid the use of Danish territorial waters from now on, as well as a pilotage 
service for merchant ships to pass the German mine barriers in the Great and little Belt 
set up. The Grand Admiral immediately ordered the withdrawal of the torpedo boat from 
the island of Hjelm, which was returning through the sound and the Flintrinne channel. 
As guarding vehicles at the Langeland = and Baagosund = Sperre assigned to the 
Commander-in-Chief by the Admiralty's staff were assigned to the Commander-in-Chief 
by the Admiralty's staff four armed trawlers which together with auxiliary scattering 
Mine steamer "Prince Adalbert" and Torpedo boat "T94", Korvettenkapitin v. Rosenberg, 
as head of the guard and pilot service at the two barriers on August 9th. The closure of 
the approaches to the Baltic Sea and the Bay of Kiel, discussed in detail here because of 
their fundamental importance for the entire warfare in the Baltic Sea, meant for us a 
preliminary protection against surprising enemy intrusion attempts. From now on, 
however, it also left the German warfare open for larger ships, apart from the Kaiser = 
Wilhelm = Canal, only the fairway of the Feuerrinne channel west of Baagé and the Little 
Belt to connect with the North Sea. The implementation of these military measures had 
shown how strongly political considerations and ruthlessness in the warfare of the Baltic 
Sea were already noticeable at the beginning of the sea war and the responsible decisions 
they were faced with. With the German and Danish blocking of the Belt in the first week 
of August, the situation in the Baltic to the west was clarified and secured to the extent 
that action against the main enemy in the east, the Russian Baltic Fleet, could be resumed. 
For the performance of operations on the Russian coast a securing of the Bay of Kiel for 
the Prince was a indispensable precondition. This security was limited to the absolutely 
necessary minimum. A less responsible German leadership, given the situation in the 
Baltic Sea, could with good reason have always placed the need to use all means to 
secure the Bay of Kiel, which was not yet guaranteed.” 
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5. The two operations of Konteradmirals Mischke in 
the eastern Baltic Sea from August 9 to 20, 1914. 


The end of the first week of mobilization, August 9, marks a phase in the warfare 
of the Baltic Sea. Without the presence of permanent, peacefully incorporated staffs and 
ship formations, the ships and vehicles that had come from various agencies had to be 
grouped together for the new purposes and made ready for war. At the same time as this 
training and organizational work, an undertaking had already been carried out against 
Libau and the Bay of Kiel in the west had been secured against threatened attempts at 
break-ins. It was a great deal of work that the leaders, staffs and crews did in the Baltic 
Sea during this first week of August. A basis was now in place, and GroBadmiral Prince 
Heinrich could devote himself exclusively to his war tasks. Meanwhile, the number of his 
armed forces ready for use had increased. The ships "Freria", "Gazelle" and "Thetis", 
which were equipped in Danzig, arrived in Kiel on August 8th and 9th without incident 
and were ready for use between August 21st and 24th after completing the training 
voyages necessary for training of armed forces had not made it possible to have these 
ships not yet ready for action escorted and protected on their voyage from Danzig, so that 
their happy arrival in Kiel relieved the Commander-in-Chief of serious concern. In 
Danzig only the eight coastal armored ships of the "Siegfried". = Class were left, but their 
equipment and commissioning under the command of the high seas were not ordered 
until August 10th. In Kiel, the small cruiser "Amazone", although no training voyages 
were due to end on August 22nd, had already taken over on August 6th as the flagship of 
Konteradmirals Mischke in the guard line of the Bay of Kiel. The torpedo boats had three 
completely new ones Boats, "V 186", "V 25", "V 26", received an increase that made it 
possible to use at least these three boats in future ventures, since all other boats in Kiel 
were no longer suitable for offensive purposes. This increase was all the more desirable 
as the torpedo boat "S 143" sank on August 4th after a boiler explosion in the outpost line 
at Gjedfer while attempting to tow it away at Gjedfer = reef = lightship 20 deaths were 
reported. On August 7th, the Minesweeping Division put the Swinoujscie auxiliary 
minesweeping division into service, 
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that of Neufahrwasser only followed on September 3rd after the corresponding fish 
steamer was equipped. Both associations were out of the question for operations with the 
cruisers because of their inadequate speed, but they were intended and suitable for 
minesweeping on the German coast and off the eastern Baltic ports. The Swinoujgcie 
[Swinemiinde] supply point, which is important for the use of the armed forces in the 
eastern Baltic Sea, especially the torpedo boats, was fully established on August 7th and 
had sufficient coal and oil stocks to provide essential support for warfare in the central 
and eastern Baltic Sea which until then had to rely exclusively on the resources of Danzig. 
In the days of tension before and after the declaration of war by England until August 7, 
securing the Bay of Kiel had required all the armed forces of the Prince necessary for 
service in the Bay of Kiel. In the first week of August, the Prince no longer had any 
armed forces at his disposal for offensive undertakings. The chief of the admiral's staff 
had rejected his application, already made on August 2nd, to subordinate him to the 
armored cruiser "Bliicher" lying in Kiel and the ships of the line of the IV Squadron, 
which were equipped with equipment, for the offensive against the Russian fleet”. 

Grofadmiral Prince Heinrich was therefore not in a position to order a new 
operation against the Russians until after August 8, and had already considered this with 
a his staff. On August 7th, the Commander-in-Chief received the following telegram 
from Berlin, which followed the same line of thought: “I consider more vigorous action 
against the Russians to be urgently desired and possible, trusting the speed of the cruisers 
and torpedo boats available. The chief of the Admiral's staff. "- The Commander-in-Chief 
gives the content of his answer to this telegram from Admiral von Pohl in a fine war 
diary with the following remarks:" The Admiral's staff replied in writing that the 
Commander-in-Chief is currently unable to do this; wait until Danzig ships are here. 
Inadequate training in radio telegraphy for ships not belonging to the fleet. Securing the 
Kiel Bay in the foreground because of exercises in reserve formations. Difficult 
circumstances of material and personal nature. Admiral staff does not recognize the 
inadequate stand-by relationship in which the school and experimental ships were at 
peace. "The situation with the enemy was unchanged on August 9th™ 
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the same as when the war broke out. No one had seen or heard of the Russians in the 
Baltic Sea outside the Gulf of Finland. Libau was apparently completely given up, since 
not even aircraft reconnaissance had been observed from there against the German coast. 
According to the unanimous reports of many neutral steamers that had meanwhile arrived 
from Kronstadt and the Russian Baltic Sea ports, the Russian fleet was still in Reval and 
Helsingfors. As expected, a mine barrier was set up between Helsingfors and Reval, and 
advanced naval forces acted as an outpost line to secure the entrance to the Gulf of 
Finland between Hangé and Cape Tachkona. In any case, the German leadership could 
deduce from this that surprising undertakings with a chance of success, as they might 
have been possible at the beginning of the war, were now hardly feasible by attacking the 
armed forces and bases located within the Gulf of Finland. Advances with our strongly 
inferior armed forces could only count on success in combat with Russian ships under 
particularly favorable conditions. Better prospects were offered in the Baltic Sea only in 
the use of submarines, of which, however, fully powerful were not available to the Baltic 
Sea Commander. The achievable goal of these advances could primarily consist only in 
the clarification of the behavior of the enemy and the movements of fine armed forces. 
Two small cruisers "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg" could be used for this thanks to their 
good speed. But this speed was their only support, because otherwise they had to carry 
out their operations without the protection of a rear exceptional position along the enemy 
coast, flanked by Libau and the Gulf of Rigas, over long sea distances from their starting 
point and nearest base in Danzig. Mostly without mines and submarine security, always 
without aerial reconnaissance, all these ventures were thrusts into the unknown, in which 
the luck of war had to be taken into account considerably. The justification for these 
undertakings, however, lay in the fact that one could expect to astonish the passively 
inclined opponent, at least at the beginning, to paralyze him in his air venture and to 
deceive him for as long as possible about our situation and our weakness in the Baltic Sea. 
On the German side, however, this warfare required leaders and staffs to take on the task 
and to be daring, which was not influenced by many considerations about numerical 
strength ratios, but was based on the firm belief in success; On the other hand, however, 
he demanded that the management also do so in the case of initial” 
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success did not lose sight of the true circumstances and did not forget that the material 
preponderance in this theater of war was entirely on the Russian side. Precisely the 
inaction and pure defensive of the Russians at the beginning of the war, which was 
perhaps based on a well-considered plan, could lure an impatient and enterprising 
leadership into ever more daring undertakings, which the Russians in their excellent 
defensive positions could only do well, as this would only make damage to the enemy 
with their main weapon, the mine, but also the submarine, more promising and easier for 
them. 
On August 8, this situation led to the following operational order from the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces for the Chief of the Coast Guard Division: 
"The chief of the coastal protection division is detached with "Augsburg", 
"Magdeburg", "V 25", "V 26" and "V 186" to a likely longer undertaking to the eastern 
Baltic Sea. Reinforcement by other cruisers reserved. Task: 

1. Damage to the enemy armed forces with the proviso that the use of cruisers 

against superior ships must first be avoided. 
2. Observe and contact enemy forces who want to take offensive action against us. 
(See 1.) 

3. Use of offensive mines in enemy waters. 

4. Disturbance of enemy arms and trade. 

5. Maintain the impression that the eastern Baltic Sea is held by us. 

"During the absence of Konteradmirals Mischke, who was flying his flag on 
S.M.S. "Augsburg", the security of the Bay of Kiel to the east and the observation of the 
southern exit of the sound were assigned to the commander SMS "Amazone", 
Korvettenkapitin Horn, who with "Sleipner" and three torpedo boats covered the area 
between 13° 30' East and The Méen - Plantagenet line was supposed to secure the ground. 
The commandant SMS "Panther", Korvettenkapitin Fortsch, was in charge of the 
blocking service at the entrances to the Bay of Kiel. "Panther", which remained in the 
Fehmarn = Belt as before, were available for immediate throwing of the intended lock 
between Fehmarn = Belt = Tonne and Hyllekrog = lighthouse, the minelayer steamer 
"Prinz Waldemar" with 148 and "Deutschland" with 200 mines. Korvettenkapitaén von 
Rosenberg will get minelayer™ 
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"Prinz Adalbert" (1) without mine equipment and the fish steamer to secure the locks. 
The submarines "U 3" and "U 4", the third one of which is under construction for the 
Norwegian government at the Germania shipyard when the war broke out. The 
Submarine with the designation "UA" had come, remained in their previous subordinate 
relationship directly under the Commander-in-Chief in Kiel. 

"Augsburg" with Rear Admiral Mischke, "V186", Commander Kapitanleutnant 
Ehrhardt, "V 26", Commander Korvettenkapitin Willeke, ran on August 9 at 08:00 from 
Kiel to a point south of Bornholm in order to unite there with the small cruiser 
"Magdeburg" and "V 25", commander, Korvettenkapitaén Wieting, coming from 
Swinoujscie (2). At 19:00 the meeting point was reached and after a meeting on 
"Augsburg", where the admiral explained his intentions for the implementation of the 
enterprise, 21:00 with 13 nautical miles the advance to the Gulf of Finland south of 
Bornholm and Gotland to avoid the risk of mines over water depths of 100. Since there 
was no precise information about the enemy armed forces and no advance by German 
armed forces into the Gulf of Finland had yet taken place, Konteradmiral Mischke 
intended to get in touch with enemy armed forces and at the same time to cause alarm by 
showing the German flag at various Russian coastal locations. He did not intend to 
bombard enemy coastal areas, but bombard the lighthouse and the coastal signaling 
station at Dagerort on the island of Dagoé and the lighthouse on the archipelago = island 
of Bengfkar at the northern entrance to the Gulf of Finland the flag will also be shown on 
the Swedish coast in order to emphasize the control of the sea area by the appearance of 
German naval forces at these points. The admiral did not intend to use mines in this 
undertaking. 

The advance was initially without incident. From August 10, 18:00 from about the 
height of the northern tip of Gotland with a journey of 18 nautical miles a point 30 
nautical miles west of Dagerort on Dag6 was headed for, which should be reached the 
next morning when it got light. Orders were issued for the night and the next morning 
when the admiral intended to bombard the signal station and the Dagerort lighthouse. 
During the night of 10./11. August in a reconnaissance line with a ship steaming at a 
distance of 3 nautical miles. 





1) Not to be confused with the armored cruiser "Prinz Abalbert". 
2) For this undertaking, as for all other advances carried out in the Baltic Sea in 
August 1914, see Map 5.” 
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"Magdeburg" port abeam of "Augsburg", the three torpedo boats to starboard of 
"Augsburg". The admiral ordered, in the event that an enemy reconnaissance line was 
encountered, not to break it, the enemy should then keep in touch alone. The approach to 
the coast of Dagés was intended in the time from 01:00 until dawn. The torpedo boats "V 
25" and "V 26" were supposed to drive in front of one cruiser as minesweepers, while the 
other cruiser was for safety was to advance west and north. Stricter war watch was 
ordered for the night, otherwise special attention during the day and at night to enemy 
submarines. On the march on August 10, 20:00 Russian radio messages were clearly 
heard, so that the nature of the tone suggested that enemy forces were in the vicinity. The 
sea was calm, lush wind, moonlight and good visibility. At 22:40, when the formation 
was on the Dagerort-Gotska Sando line, "Magdeburg" reported by a radio signal: "Enemy 
torpedo boats have broken through." Shortly before, "Augsburg" believed to have sighted 
two weak headlights on starboard in the northwest at an apparently great distance. The 
commandant "Augsburg" turned towards it, the headlights were apparently extinguished, 
but enemy ships were not recognized. It was not certain on "Augsburg" whether the light 
came from headlights at all. "Magdeburg" made the following report the next morning 
about their observations in order to explain their above signal: "At 22:30 the war watch 
chief thought he saw a light beam to starboard ahead. At about the same time the radio 
station reported hostile radio traffic. 22:33 the came Message that hostile radio traffic is 
very loud. 22:34 a dimmed vehicle was recognized, alarmed and "Augsburg" reported. It 
could now be made out that it had to be a torpedo boat or two. Detection signals were 
apparently made with a large Morse code lantern. "Magdeburg" turned off and slowed 
down. It was still to be observed that the boat also turned until it was seen in the 
longitudinal direction, whereby it was established that it was a four = chimney boat. At 
the same moment the boat disappeared in the chimney smoke of the ship. "Magdeburg" 
now went with extreme force on course SXxE to get out of the windward position, and then 
turned back on the advance course NNEME. A short time afterwards "Augsburg" made 
an identification signal ahead and gave the order: course SSW'W, travel 20 nautical 
miles." 
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In response to the report that the alleged headlights had been sighted, 
Konteradmiral Mischke immediately ordered a course reversal to SSW2W and steered 
south at 20 nautical miles. Fleet cruisers that were driven in would have turned towards 
the enemy, but this measure can be explained in the case of two cruisers with 
commanders who had not yet undergone cruiser training for the fleet and who had not yet 
driven in with each other or with their escort torpedo boats. This turning away from the 
enemy later did not meet with the approval of the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea 
and led to an order during the next venture that severely restricted the enemy in fine 
movements. As a justification for his decision, Rear Admiral Mischke explains in his war 
diary: “It could be assumed that an enemy outpost line was laid out on the line from 
Dagerort to Botska Sando. Since the Gulf of Rigas with the free passage north of Lyferort 
was in the rear of "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg", the advance further north could not be 
continued without security about the intentions and the presence of enemy torpedo boats 
and possibly other armed forces to have. The course SSW'2W was steered to dawn, then 
stopped on the coast of Gotland to determine the exact ship’s position at Faré and from 
there on a course NE and 17 nautical miles to the supposed enemy outpost line in order 
to roll it up. “- According to these considerations, the formation made at 01:30 to return 
on August 11th, headed for Faré = fire and left at 02:30 to NYE to find the suspected 
enemy outpost line. Unfortunately at this time the fuel oil supplies of the German torpedo 
boats were already so exhausted that they could not continue the enterprise, but had to be 
sent back to Danzig. After replenishing their supplies, the boats were to exercise coastal 
protection on the German coast from Memel to Hela until the two cruisers returned. The 
early failure of the torpedo boats meant for the Leader a considerable weakening and 
impairment of the whole enterprise. It was no longer possible to use torpedo boats and 
mine searches, and even in the event of a mine or submarine hit, the cruisers did not have 
an escort boat to take over the crews. In spite of this, however, the desire to fulfill the 
task allowed the Leader to continue the enterprise. During the search of the area between 
Gotska Sand6 and Dago at dawn on August 11, nothing of the presumed enemy outpost 
line was found. Given the visibility conditions prevailing around this time, a surprise 
would have been unlikely, and”! 
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inferior Russian forces would have timed after the Finnish Gulf can retreat. 

After searching the area of the presumed outpost line, Konteradmiral Mischke 
first headed for the lighthouse on the archipelago = island of Bengfkar with the two 
cruisers, modifying his earlier intentions. On August 11, 11:32 the lighthouse and the 
lighthouse keeper’s home were shot at for a short time by the "Augsburg" and 
"Magdeburg". The association then took a westerly course on the Swedish coast near 
Stockholm. No traffic was observed on the way to the Swedish coast. At 17:25 
Almagrunbet = light ship was passed and from there at a distance of 5 nautical miles from 
the Swedish coast south to Landsort, the southern entrance to the Stockholm archipelago, 
17 nautical miles to fly the German flag in this area. Here too, shipping was completely at 
a standstill. Only two sailing ships were sighted under the Swedish coast, the only two 
trading vessels the Association had encountered on its three-day voyage so far. 
Apparently the contact with Russia already took place within the archipelago fairway and 
the Swedish sovereign border and only crossed the narrow Bottensee at night. It should 
be mentioned here that the cable war in the Baltic Sea, which was prepared in the 
German war plans in connection with the trade war, was initially not carried out. After 
the outbreak of war, the consideration of the interests of the neutrals in the Baltic Sea, 
especially Denmark, was valued higher than the military advantage of the cable cutting 
for our warfare and the commander-in-chief of the Baltic Sea Forces was instructed 
accordingly. Since Russia was relatively independent of the cables because of the land 
connections via Finland and Sweden in the Baltic Sea, even cutting it would not have 
brought the Russian intelligence service any particular disadvantages. On August 11, 
20:00 "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg" steered from Landsort course to the northern tip of 
Dagé, where the lighthouse of Dagerort on August 12 at 04:00 together with the nearby 
signal station on Cape Ristna was fired at by "Magdeburg", while "Augsburg" meanwhile 
secured to the west and north. Apart from increased radio traffic from several Russian 
radio stations, nothing was seen or heard from the Russians that day. After the 
bombardment, Konteradmiral Mischke ran the cruisers back to the Swedish coast during 
the day and then west of Gotland past Wisby and the east coast of Oland along to Memel, 
where on August 13th 10:00 the union with the three” 
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Torpedo boats took place. On the way back, the cruisers had stopped a Swedish and a 
Norwegian steamer, but otherwise experienced nothing. In Memel, the admiral was asked 
to prevent further unrest in the city by bombarding the Russian guard stations on the 
Russian-German border. The German border guard against Russia was only weakly 
staffed with troops, and therefore smaller Russian troops had made repeated advances in 
the direction of the city in the last few days, Konteradmiral Mischke followed this request 
and steered the two cruisers along the coast to the north of the German Limit and let 
13:50 Bombard enemy border guards and some barracks on Russian territory through 
"Augsburg" north of Nimmersatt near Polangen. He then ran back to Neufahrwasser, 
where the ships arrived on August 13 at 08:00 and by August 15 at 17:00 and material 
supplements as well as for the recreation of the crews remained in the port. 

The four-day undertaking of the chief of the coastal defense division had not 
brought the hoped-for military clarity about the enemy because the enemy was 
completely reticent. The assumed Russian guard line between Gotska Sand6 and Dagé 
had not been confirmed. Perhaps the observation of "Magdeburg" on the night of August 
10th to 11th was just a chance encounter with patrolling Russian torpedo boats. 
Otherwise, a larger clearing line would have been discovered the next morning. The 
bombardment of the lighthouses and signal stations was expressly ordered, but it might 
have been more expedient to raid such facilities, which were located on small islands like 
Bengfkar, during the night, as actually happened several times later. The shelling had 
only the value, the Russians, who did not show themselves at sea to draw attention to an 
offensive activity of German armed forces and to keep them in the belief that such a thing 
could only happen if stronger armed forces supported the enterprise. However, these 
small enterprises made a considerable contribution’ the Officers and men to adapt quickly 
to the changed conditions of the war. The length of these advances, both temporally and 
spatially, brought considerable hardship for all those involved due to the strain of warfare. 
But these exertions, even when the weather was bad, were morally refreshing than the 
hopeless waiting for the enemy in the estuaries, as was the case in the North Sea. In 
addition, the operation of the chief of the coastal defense division had become a 
confirmation of the correctness of the previous assumption that the Russian”? 
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Baltic Fleet had withdrawn to its positions in the Gulf of Finland and apparently wanted 
to remain there passively until further notice. 

After Grofadmiral Prince Heinrich of Prussia had received the message from the 
chief of the coastal defense division about the return of the unit to Danzig and the 
implementation of his first undertaking in the eastern Baltic Sea, the commander in chief 
decided - as he explains in his war diary on August 15, 1914 - " to set up an offensive 
mining operation against the Gulf of Finland in order to keep the Russians there, inflict 
losses on them and forestall any planned offensive on their part."At the same time, the 
message from the Admiralty's staff arrived that the Russians had a mine barrier over the 
island of Narg6n Gulf of Finland, whose passage gap was south of Narg6n, the intended 
barrier should close this gap as far as possible. Therefore, on August 15th, the following 
order was given to Konteradmiral Mischke and to the commander of the auxiliary 
minelayers still in Kiel for a new venture the steamer "Deutschland", Kapitaénleutnant 
Franz Claassen, issued: 

"1. News from the enemy: A Russian mine barrier is in the heights of Nargén 
over the Gulf of Finland. Barrier for large ships south of Nargon. A Russian 
torpedo boat line at the entrance to the Gulf of Finland must be expected. 

2. Blocking order: A block is to be put in place with 200 mines at 100 m distance 
from the mine on the course NNE directional south end of the block at one's 
own discretion to a point between 59° 29' North, 24° East and 59° 29' North 
and 24° 9' East. Depth of the mines 3 m. The barrier can be thrown 
unobserved at night. 

3. The auxiliary steamer "Deutschland" with 200 mines is available to carry out 
the task. 

4. After the mines have been thrown, the auxiliary steamer "Deutschland" is to be 
released. He goes to Danzig, takes 200 mines from Hulk "Prince Wilhelm" 
and awaits further orders. " 

As an explanation of this order, it is stated in the war diary of the Commander-in- 
Chief that the strip chosen for the mine-laying had not been brought closer to Nargon in 
order to keep the undertaking unnoticed in view of the very short night time at this time 
of the year.’ 
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On the other hand, because of the depths of the sea area there, the closure should not 
remain longer than ordered by Narg6n. "In this operational order from the Commander- 
in-Chief, the chief of the coastal defense division was no longer allowed to carry out the 
undertaking that would allow the Commander-in-Chief to deviate from the order 
According to the wording of this order, Konteradmiral Mischke would actually have been 
forced to carry it out verbatim without restriction. The Prince's order was based on a 
Russian torpedo boat line from Hango to Obensholm. Through this outpost position, 
which had to be assumed as strong in the current situation, the weak German armed 
forces were supposed to bring a slow, very conspicuous-looking mining ship (1) through 
and then slide another 30 nautical miles into the Gulf of Finland. At the same time, 
however, the mine-laying was to be carried out unobserved by the enemy the 
implementation had to appear. A difference in the warfare of the Baltic Sea and North 
Sea in the gathering of the two naval commanders is not pointed out here. In the North 
Sea, all mining operations were built on the idea of surprise and carried out without any 
preliminary feeling with small groups of fast ships that were completely dependent on 
themselves. In the Baltic Sea, the units for these advances were about as strong as in the 
North Sea, but still usually provided the sum of all armed forces assets that could be used. 
In the Baltic Sea you always put everything on a map. Before the mining operation of 
Konteradmiral Mischke, a call had been made near the place where the barrier was 
supposed to be. A counteraction could therefore not be ruled out with the second 
approach. 

Konteradmiral Mischke, who had set a his flag on "Augsburg", left 
Neufahrwasser at 19:00 on August 15 with "Magdeburg" and "V 186", steered up to the 
height of Briisterort during the night for observation and coastal protection and anchored 
in the roadstead of Pillau at 04:00 on August 16. At noon he ran with the formation to 
Memel and set off from there at 19:30 to sea. On August 17, 04:00 encountered the 
Assembly point ordered by the commander, about 30 nautical miles northeast of the 
southern tip of Gotland, from Kiel auxiliary steamer "Deutschland" and from Danzig "V 
25" and "V 26" in formation. Konteradmiral Mischke thereupon gave the commanders in 
a meeting on "Augsburg" the operational order of the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic 
Sea Forces on the mine operation 





1) "Deutschland" was the former SaBnitz-Tralleborg ferry.” 
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known against Reval and explained his own execution order. He intended to start the 
march to the Gulf of Finland at a speed of 16 nautical miles, the two cruisers were to 
stand 20 hm in front of "Deutschland" on both sides as a safety device, a torpedo boat for 
each ship. The march into the Gulf of Finland was in sight The arrival at the point of the 
ordered blockade was scheduled for August 17, 19:00 the later arrival around midnight 
might have had greater success, especially since mine-laying should, if possible, be 
carried out unnoticed by the enemy. The cruisers and torpedo boats therefore received 
orders to push away enemy forces by all means shortly before the start of the mine- 
throwing. The assembly point for August 18 was 03:00 at the Almagrundet lightship 
destined outside the Swedish border. Konteradmiral Mischke counted on the start of the 
enterprise the likelihood that the mine-laying by enemy stress it forces would be 
disturbed or prevented entirely. He also expressed this call in a special order for 
Kapiténleutnant Claaffen, the commander of the "Deutschland". In the event that the 
barrier could be laid without disturbance, he wanted to use the two cruisers to bring the 
mine steamer to the starting point of the barrier ordered. If the advance of the cruisers 
was brought to a standstill by stronger enemy counteraction and it was therefore 
necessary to throw the barrier before reaching the intended and ordered point, 
"Deutschland" should not follow the cruisers on a spark signal, but try, at its own 
discretion, if possible from one Starting point to be ordered to throw the mines 
independently on a signaled course. If strongly superior Russian armed forces intervened 
so early that a retreat of the unit was necessary, the barrier should be thrown on the way 
back from the Gulf of Finland. The admiral ordered special value in each. From these 
considerations it is unquestionable that the leader of the enterprise, even in the morning 
before he came to the enemy, believed in the success of his task only if the enemy left his 
own waters completely unguarded against any art of war or if unseen weather favored the 
enterprise. 

After this meeting, on August 17, 05:00 in clear, very clear weather and calm sea, 
which was very favorable for the ferry steamer, which was heavily loaded with 200 
mines and therefore top-heavy, the march to the north was 16 nautical miles in the 
previously ordered.’° 
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At 07:00 came two steamers on opposite course to the northwest in sight. At first the 
Danish steamer "Nordstern" was stopped by "Augsburg" without cargo on the way from 
Petersburg via Reval to Copenhagen. The steamer captain communicated the following 
important reports about the situation near the enemy and in the Gulf of Finland: “Nothing 
special on the voyage from Kronstadt to the Wulf light at the entrance to the Reval Bay. 
You have to anchor there, then continue with the help of a pilot, you pass the island of 
Narg6n to the south. No warships were seen in Reval, but four Russian cruisers in service 
near the island of Odensholm.” Konteradmiral Mischke received confirmation of this 
news from a second steamer “Rodenes” from Reval, also on its way to Kristiania without 
cargo. It was a particularly fortunate coincidence that the leader was already informed in 
good time on the march of what Russian guards he would find at the entrance to the Gulf 
of Finland by means of this reliable news. According to this information, he was 
therefore able to arrive at the entrance to the Gulf of Finland 12 hours before his chosen 
arrival time. The situation had already been overlooked so far that he would have to 
reckon with a Russian outpost line of superior armed forces between Odensholm and 
Nargon. However, the admiral's war diary contains nothing at this point that suggests a 
change of intentions on the basis of this new situation on the part of the enemy. 

On August 17th at 11:00, when the unit was near the north coast of Gotland and 
headed for the Gulf of Finland on NzE = course, heavy Russian radio traffic, apparently 
originating from three stations, was heard. At 14:05 two thick clouds of smoke came into 
view abeam on the starboard side. Two ships were clearly made out, one of which had 
four funnels. Since the clouds of smoke must have come from Russian warships, the 
admiral gave 14:10 the command: "Clear ship to battle", turned two lines to the side of 
the ship at the same time to shake off these contact holders. His unit only ran 12 nautical 
miles at this time, since "Deutschland" had to clean fire and therefore could not do 16 
nautical miles. At 15:00 was turned back to the old course, as the enemy ships at high 
speed gradually disappeared in the direction of the Gulf of Finland. Violent sparks from 
the enemy suggested that the Russian ships had observed and reported the approach of 
the German unit. Konteradmiral Mischke was already calculating after this early sighting 
of the enemy”” 
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determined no longer to be able to carry out the command of the commander-in-chief, 
since he had the commander of "Deutschland" delivered a special order to torpedo boat at 
14:30, according to this order, the intention was, if it were not possible, to block the area 
in front of Reval to lay the mines in the connecting line between Russaré = lighthouse in 
NxE%E 13 nautical miles and Odensholm = lighthouse in SxW 7.5 nautical miles. At 
16:00 isolated clouds of smoke repeatedly came into view on the eastern horizon, from 
ships or vehicles Konteradmiral Mischke, without allowing himself to be disturbed by 
these observations, continued a fine advance towards the Gulf of Finland. When the unit 
went on course E*/sS at 17:36, heavy clouds of smoke were again reported quite ahead At 
18:50, Konteradmiral Mischke stood 15 nautical miles south of Bengfkar in front of the 
Gulf of Finland riding forces increased, the leader ordered 19:10 again "Clear ship for 
battle". At this time there were two large enemy warships, each with four funnels, 
apparently cruisers, and about five to six smaller vehicles. In the northeast and southeast, 
thick clouds of smoke were visible from several other warships, otherwise but from the 
crow's nest only the masts of the ships can be seen exactly. The distance from the enemy 
was 185 hm. 19:30 the admiral gave the signal: "Collect torpedo boats." "Augsburg" 
slowed down the journey, "Magdeburg" and "Deutschland", the latter about 60 hm back, 
followed in the keel line. The torpedo boats gathered on the port side of "Augsburg" in a 
battle squadron. 

Konteradmiral Mischke, who, given the strength of the enemy outpost line, no 
longer believed an advance into the Gulf of Finland to the east was possible, gave at 
19:33 a Radio telegraphic order to "Deutschland": Mine throwing SxW”2W. " 
"Deutschland" repeated this signal to confirm it with the searchlight and then turned to 
starboard on the commanded course. At this time the unit was roughly in the middle of 
the connecting line Hangé - Cape Tachkona. Then "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg" flow 
with the torpedo boats east of "Deutschland" to cover up the movements of the mine- 
steamer and divert enemy attacks. The distance from the enemy at this time was only 160 
hm, that of the mine steamer 60 hm. The Russian ships approached quickly, turned north, 
then turned south. This movement was followed by "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg" by 
pivoting by eight lines” 
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to starboard, so that both lines ran alongside each other on a southerly course. At 19:43 
"Deutschland" began with mine-laying, distance of the steamer at this time from 
"Augsburg" 50 hm. Distance from the enemy 150 hm. The twilight was growing rapidly. 
19:47 the enemy point turned towards "Augsburg". There was a strong convergence. Two 
armored cruisers with four chimneys each could be made out, presumably "Rossija" and a 
cruiser of the "Bajan" = Kaffe, as well as a vehicle with four chimneys, apparently 
"Novik ". Another vehicle could be made out from Mars below the horizon, approaching 
from the east. "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg" then swiveled two lines to starboard away 
from the enemy, travel 18 nautical miles so as not to stray too far from the mine steamer. 
At 19:55 it was observed that the Russian ships turned back south and then set course for 
Reval. Many clouds of smoke were clearly visible on the eastern horizon. After a short 
time, the enemy ships came out of sight. The admiral gave up following and keeping in 
touch so as not to lose sight of "Deutschland" and, with the cruisers and torpedo boats, 
closed up to "Deutschland" at a speed of 20 nautical miles. At 20:11 the steamer had 
finished the mine laying and turned on course. The cruisers and torpedo boats had 
meanwhile collected at "Deutschland" at 20:35, and the clouds of smoke from the enemy 
ships were now out of sight. The unit steered into the keel line, the three torpedo boats at 
the end of the line behind the mine steamer as a safeguard against an advancing one 
Enemy with 16 nautical miles voyage with west course out of the Gulf of Finland again. 
At this time the horizon was very clear and visible to the west, to the east somewhat 
darkened, but clear, only the sky was slightly overcast. The position of the barrier is from 
Map 5 all 200 mines had been thrown at a distance of 80 m with a depth setting of 3 m. 
According to the closure report from the commandant of the "Deutschland", the blockage 
was exact, with the restriction that an area of 2 nautical miles each was around them had 
to be assumed unsafe in all directions. In his war diary of August 17, Konteradmiral 
Mischke sets out his reasons for the different execution of the order given to him by 
GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich as follows: "The order of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Baltic Sea Forces to lay the mine barrier in the vicinity of Reval could not be carried out, 
since south of Hang6 as far as Odensholm there were about four to six enemy cruisers or 
ships of the line and a number of enemy torpedo boats. After the formation had advanced 
so far into the Gulf of Finland” 
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the mine steamer should not return without having achieved anything. The current 
location of the steamer and the water depths for laying a barrier were not unfavorable. 
The order was therefore given to put a mine barrier from the position of the steamer in 
the direction of S by 

WW. "- The chief of the coastal defense division sent the commander in chief a brief 
report on the events of the day by means of the following radio telegram:" On the 
advance; to the east I found the enemy, square 112 6 additional number 6 (1), four ships 
and torpedo boats, distance 150 hm. Therefore, I laid mines squares 94, 95, 96 6 
additional number 6 (2), block no longer than 9 nautical miles, unnoticed by the enemy, 
Mine steamer returns to Danzig." 

On the evening of August 17th and on the night of August 17th to 18th, Admiral 
Mischke drove with the unit from the Gulf of Finland to Gotska Sando, detached there on 
August 18th at 04:30 south-east of the island took the mine steamer "Deutschland" to 
Danzig and discussed the situation with the commanders on board the flagship and the 
intended further ventures. The admiral decided to push once more into the entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland in order to regain contact with the enemy forces and to pull them as far as 
possible on the thrown mine barrier. The association therefore headed for the lighthouse 
of Bengktaér with NEZE = course and 15 nautical miles. At 10:08 a Norwegian steamer 
was stopped on the way from Petersburg to Kristiania, which reported, that he had 
sighted two Russian cruisers and torpedo boats between Odensholm and Reval the 
previous night at 23:00. This confirmed the assumption that the association, even if it had 
attempted to lay mines at Reval the previous night, would certainly have been would 
have encountered superior Russian forces. On August 18, 12:15 p.m. Nm. the three 
torpedo boats were detached for bombarding the lighthouse and signal point on Cape 
Ristna near Dagerort on Dagé and collected 16:00 after completing this task back at the 
flagship. At 18:00. the formation stood 6 nautical miles south of Bengfkar = lighthouse. It 
was very clear, the western horizon clear, only to the east the sky was slightly cloudy. 
The admiral gave the following order to the senior commander of the torpedo boats, 
Korvettenkapitaén Wieting on "V 25": 





1) Square in the middle of the entrance to the Gulf of Finland between Hango and 
Odensholm. 
2) See map 5, location of "Deutschland" = lock.®° 
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“Push forward to the east at high speed in the group. Choose a course 
north of the barrier and locate enemy ships if possible. Do not let it be shot at. 

Steam back the same course. Return no later than 8 o'clock in the evening. " 

The boats then flow 23 nautical miles into the Finnish waters. The two cruisers 
stayed slowly south of Bengfkar until the return of the boats. "Magdeburg", which had 
stopped and questioned a Norwegian and a Swedish steamer in the afternoon, reported 
that in Lappwik, a port 10 nautical miles east of Hangé, there were 15 to 20 Russian 
destroyers and a coal station there Steamer sighted three armored cruisers near Lappwik- 
Reval, a mine barrier was apparently in front of Russar6 = lighthouse in a southerly 
direction. In response to this report, Konteradmiral Mischke called the torpedo boats back 
immediately at 18:50 and ran with the cruisers to pick up the Boats approaching 24 
nautical miles, Korvettenkapitén Wieting reported the success of a fine, well-executed 
advance, which had often led to 23° 15', for example in the line from Lappwik to 
Odensholm, as follows: “In E by S two formations of three ships each in two-row 
marching formation Ships of the northern association four chimneys each, Rossija = type 
recognized with certainty. The southern formation, the first ship with four funnels, the 
other two or three funnels, could not be identified with certainty. Two separate clouds of 
smoke in the direction of Lappwik. Between Packerort and Odensholm five to six clouds 
of smoke, apparently torpedo boats. Northern squadron went at 18:55 on about northwest 
course. Boats went on the opposite course. The southern squadron continued to steer 
about westward. To make out ships of the southern squadron, went to NNE again. 
Northern Squadron opened at 19.03. The fire at about 100 m. - The first shots by Russian 
warships at German naval forces. - Bullets hit about 400 to 800 m behind the boat. 
Steamed west with extreme force. Target obscured by as much smoke as possible. "- As 
their coal and material supplies were running out, the boats were released to Danzig and 
received orders to shoot at the lighthouse in Ofen, south of Windau, on their way back. 

"Augsburg" and "Magdeburg" navigated at 21:00 to the Swedish coast near 
Stockholm, went from there on a southerly course to the northern tip of Gotska Sand6 
during the night of 18-19 August and stopped again on the morning of August 19th, we 
headed back to the Bengfkar lighthouse, : 
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which is the best approach point for navigation off the Gulf of Finland. In the course of 
the morning two Swedish steamers coming from Reval and Petersburg were stopped. 
They confirmed the news of the mine lock at Nargon and the presence of Russian 
warships between Odensholm and Hango. At 17:00 the German cruisers were again at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Finland at the mine barrier thrown on August 17 and from there 
they sounded out a line in the direction of Cape Tachkona at the northern tip of Dagés 
that could be considered for a mine barrier intended later. Nothing was seen of the enemy 
that day. Only over Hango was a light cloud of smoke, and heavy Russian radio traffic 
indicated that the presence of the German cruisers, presumably from Bengfkar, had been 
reported. 19:00 Konteradmiral Mischke started to march back east of Gotland to Danzig, 
as the coal supply of the two cruisers no longer allowed them to stay in the sea for a 
longer period of time. On August 20, 19:00 "Augsburg" and "Magdeburg" arrived at the 
shipyard in Danzig to add coal and materials. The torpedo boats arrived in Danzig on the 
evening of August 19 after the lighthouse in oven was destroyed. 

The commander-in-chief and his chief of staff did not agree with the location of 
the mine barrier thrown by the chief of the coastal defense division on the evening of 
August 17th. They both declared Konteradmiral Mischke's decision to block the Gulf of 
Finland as incorrect and did not acknowledge the reasons for it. “The task has not been 
carried out in accordance with the instructions given by the Commander-in-Chief. The 
German barrier was supposed to close off the access to the passage south of Nargon and 
as far as possible to the Gulf of Finland for our armed forces, i.e. were free until close to 
the Russian barrier ", was the verdict in the war diary of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Konteradmiral Mischke, on the other hand, stated in a detailed operational report:" The 
enemy forces that were in touch with my formation on August 17th from noon until dark 
at 19:30 made further eastward advance impossible, so it was just a matter of either 
abandoning the mine-laying altogether or throwing the barrier in another more suitable 
location. I chose the latter because, as the circumstances were, it seemed perfectly to me 
impossible to advance further east with the mine steamer unnoticed on one of the 
following days or during later ventures. The position ordered by the blocking order would 
at best be reached during the first venture against the Gulf of Finland*” 
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"- He then explains why the point reached by the mine steamer at 19:30 he also contested 
that later offensive operations by our cruisers in the Gulf of Finland would not be 
disturbed in any way by the mines, since there would be enough space both north and 
south of the barrier for the development of the armed forces. At dusk on August 17th, an 
attack by the three torpedo boats appeared completely hopeless after the contest of 
Konteradmiral Mischke. The torpedo boats would not have come close to the Russian 
ships heading for Reval. The possibility of an unnoticed and surprising occurrence would 
have been absent. The possibility of an unnoticed and surprising occurrence would have 
been absent, and in addition, a back-up to attack from the front would have been 
excluded because of the narrowness of the sea area. The torpedo boats would only have 
been sacrificed to no avail in an attack. On the evening of August 18, the same 
unfavorable conditions for a night attack would have existed. Even with the two-hour 
advance into the Gulf of Finland that evening to clear up the enemy, the boats would not 
have had the slightest chance of a successful attack. 

The conflict mentioned earlier in the operational order for this enterprise had 
therefore actually occurred. The commanding officer at the front, Konteradmiral Mischke, 
had laid the mines as he had seen fit from a fine point of view on the enemy, in spite of 
the fact that he was facing far superior forces. At the same time, by two further advances 
as far as the superior enemy, he had completed the task as far as it could be achieved 
under the prevailing circumstances. It must always be left to the commander on the spot 
to act independently. Another question is whether the Admiral's decision to throw the 
lock at all under these circumstances seems justified. It is noticeable that the chief of the 
coastal defense division, who was informed about the strength of the Russian guard line 
at Odensholm by the news he received on the morning of the day of march, Twelve hours 
before he wanted to see the entrance to the Gulf of Finland, he was informed about the 
strength of the Russian guard line at Odensholm from the news he received, was not 
already at this time fine plan has changed. He would have especially when he was at 
14:00 had contact with the enemy and knew that the Russians were now aware of the fact 
that they could either abandon the whole undertaking as hopeless or choose another time 
for fae arrival at the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. At 19:00 it was at this time of 
year 
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up there, it was still bright as day, while a few hours later with the onset of dusk the unit 
might have been able to penetrate a little further into the Gulf of Finland. The behavior of 
the Russians later suggests that with the onset of dusk the large ships would have left the 
outpost line Hang6d-Odensholm for fear of torpedo boat attacks and would have retreated 
further into the Gulf of Finland. From the additional order for "Deutschland" of August 
17th at 15:00 it emerges that immediately after the first sighting of the enemy the admiral 
considered throwing the mines at the entrance to the Gulf of Finland, that the most 
correct decision, given the circumstances, to give up the whole undertaking and send the 
mine steamer back in the afternoon was as good as impossible for the Admiral. As 
developments later showed, he was even very suspicious of the early laying of the barrier 
in order to so more would he have been reproached for the complete abandonment of the 
enterprise. It is not easy for a front commander, especially in the first enterprise, to cite 
clear orders as the reason for the non-fulfillment of their practical impracticability on the 
spot. The order, which, as mentioned earlier, with the statement that there would be no 
going back was very narrow, shows that at the beginning of the war. The command post 
lacked the necessary knowledge of the conditions at the enemy and in the theater of war. 
These had to be acquired first. Only after the Chief of Staff and the Admiral Staff officers 
had felt the "friction in the war" by participating in undertakings before the enemy, were 
these difficulties properly assessed and taken into account in the orders. 

The futility of torpedo boat attacks on the two nights of August 17 and 18 drew 
the mind to the use of submarines. The sea area in front of and in the Gulf of Finland is 
an excellent field of operations, and the numerous Russian ships would have offered the 
boats good prospects of success. The submarine was the most suitable vehicle for 
observing and blocking the Gulf of Finland and Rigas and operating in these waters. The 
Russians had to damage his weapons more successfully than our Baltic forces, which 
were inferior to the circumstances. Even taking into account the long sea route from the 
German bases to the Gulf of Finland, the period of use of our usable submarines was 
already greater than that of the small cruisers and torpedo boats in the Baltic Sea at the 
beginning of the war** 
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had already used up a large part of their fuel supply after the end of the march to the Gulf 
of Finland. 

This second undertaking by the chief of the coastal defense division had led to a 
meeting with the enemy armed forces for the first time and created the certainty that the 
Russian Baltic Fleet was in the Gulf of Finland. In addition, the news of the mine barrier 
between Nargon and Helsingfors had been perfectly confirmed by various steamship 
messages and the laying out of an outpost line at the entrance to the Gulf of Finland, the 
foreseeable existence of a mine barrier south of Hang6, was established on the spot. The 
behavior of the Russian armed forces on August 17 and 18 could only be explained by a 
striking lack of offensive spirit on the part of their leadership. Otherwise it remained 
incomprehensible that the much stronger Russian ships had done nothing against the 
weak unit of Konteradmirals Mischke. According to the official report from the 
Petersburg Telegraph Agency, the Russians mistook our ships for the armored cruisers 
"Roon" and "Prinz Heinrich" and four small cruisers. But even these would have been 
considerably superior. Perhaps they accepted or at least feared the use of mines or the 
presence of submarines after all. In any case, it was evident from their conduct that 
apparently, according to strict orders, they should confine themselves to the defense 
behind their barriers. The movements of our armed forces on the armaments of the 
Russian islands and in front of the Gulf of Finland in this and the previous enterprise 
could easily have brought the Russians success with the use of mines or submarines. In 
both ventures the German cruisers headed for the same points as Bengfkar and Dagerort 
on various occasions. Every time the signal points in these places were observed and 
every bombardment made our presence in this sea area immediately known and had to 
induce the Russians in the Gulf of Finland to pay special attention and guard them. It was 
only weeks later that the Russian signaling personnel on Bogfkar was lifted from an 
undertaking off the Gulf of Finland and the equipment of the radio station there, which 
was in direct contact with Helsingfors, was destroyed. Placing submarines in waiting 
positions and throwing mine barriers at these well-known mark points would 
undoubtedly have brought success to an enterprising enemy. In the course of the war, the 
enemy armaments and neutral places were used as auxiliary points for the* 
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Navigation in enemy territory completely avoided; you created your own mark points at 
sea by laying out torpedo boats as required. The Russians also made no use of the flank 
positions of the Gulf of Rigas and Libau during our cruisers’ three-day stay in the Gulf of 
Finland and in the northern Baltic Sea, although it would have been easy for them to cut 
off and intercept our returning armed forces, above all, where the German armed forces 
individually and without security and always started their way back at the end of their 
fuel supplies. 

These considerations show what responsible decisions the German Leader takes 
in all ventures and what possibilities he had to constantly consider. It was the 
Commander-in-Chief's duty to keep the eastern Baltic Sea under observation at all times, 
above all in order to be informed in good time about every movement of the Russian 
armed forces. The small cruiser "Amazone" therefore left Kiel on August 21 at 19:45 
together with the torpedo boat "T 94", Commander Kapitanleutnant Saupe, with the order 
to destroy the Libau radio station at dawn on August 23 and then to an observation 
position between Gotland and the Russian coast and between 57° and 58° north latitude. 
The Libau radio station should only be destroyed if it could be carried out without the use 
of "Amazone" and "T 94". The approach to Libau went according to plan, 
Korvettenkapitén Horn ran with S.M.S. "Amazone" and "T 94" from Bernaten = reef = 
buoy from about %4 nautical miles along the coast to 50 m south of Libau. It was found 
that the radio station he was looking for was no longer available at the Reinewaldchen 
near Perkuhnen. In spite of the fact that the vehicles stayed in the area for an hour and a 
half and were within effective rifle range from land, there was not the slightest enemy 
counteraction, so that new evidence of Libau's abandonment as a military base was 
produced. From 23 August at noon, "Amazone" and the torpedo boat were then in the 
ordered surveillance area, the extent of which made effective observation by only two 
vehicles doubtful. If the Russian armed forces were to appear, the slow cruiser and the 
outdated torpedo boat would also have far within their reach advanced position can only 
try without any support to achieve the protection of the Swedish territorial waters under 
Gotland, which proved to be ineffective in the case of the German mine ship "Albatros" 
to be described later. 

The course of the enterprise off the Gulf of Finland caused the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces to change the organization*® 
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his armed forces so that he divided them according to their main use in armed forces for 
offensive operations in the eastern Baltic Sea and those for guarding in the central and 
western Baltic Sea and requested a flag officer for each group, since a simultaneous use 
for both purposes because of the Unsuitability of individual ships was not possible. The 
warfare in the eastern Baltic Sea, for which only minor armed forces were available and 
which therefore only extended to operations by individual cruisers with a few torpedo 
boats, could probably have been carried out independently by cruiser commanders. But 
then only those with fleet experience were considered that seemed indispensable in the 
North Sea. It was, however, a consequence of the creation of an independent command 
post for the Baltic Sea warfare that it naturally had an explicable need for expansion. 
Konteradmiral Mischke, as the original head of the coastal defense division of the Baltic 
Sea, retained the safeguarding of the central and western Baltic Sea up to 15° East. As 
before, he was responsible for securing the Belt and the Sound, as well as the 
preparations for the laying out of further defensive barriers. Kiel remained the main base 
for the Coast Guard Division, but Warnemiinde and Aabenraa were also considered for 
their armed forces. The management of the special operations in the eastern Baltic Sea 
was transferred to Konteradmiral Behring on August 21, 1914. If necessary, parts of the 
armed forces subordinate to the chief of the coastal defense division should be assigned 
to him temporarily. First, "Augsburg", "Magdeburg" and the three torpedo boats "V 25", 
"V26", "V 186" were subordinated to the newly commanded admiral. These armed forces 
were to use Pillau, Danzig = Neufahrwasser and Swinemiinde as bases Designation 
"Detached Admiral" and was directly subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Baltic Sea Forces. As an admiral staff officer, the previous admiral staff officer became 
the commander-in-chief's staff officer, Kapitanleutnant Hermann Gercke, was 
commanded, whose successor on the Prince's staff later in December was 
Korvettenkapitan Betz. The armed forces assigned to the detached admiral remained 
subordinate to him only for the performance of military tasks; in all other matters they 
were left in their previous subordinate relationship. The main reason for this organization 
and measures was the wish to have a leader in the eastern Baltic Sea who, free from all 
bureaucratic inhibitions and worries about administration and supplies, could devote 
himself exclusively to his military activities on the enemy. Konteradmiral*’ 
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Vehring was a man of great daring and great seafaring = military experience, which he 
had consistently demonstrated in his earlier commands as a torpedo boat commander, and 
a half-flotilla and flotilla commander. He never had doubts and kept himself free from 
too much theoretical considerations, a leader who was concerned with the special 
confidence of the officer corps and the crews. In addition, he found a fortunate addition 
in the Admiral Staff officer chosen for him, who, with excellent soldiery qualities, had 
extensive theoretical knowledge of the Russian Navy and the conditions relevant to 
warfare in the Baltic Sea. A cooperation between these two personalities had to result 
from the warfare in the Baltic Sea get the most out of what could be achieved (1). 

The Commander-in-Chief's armed forces had also undergone various changes in 
the second half of August. On August 14th, the steamer "Prinz Sigismund" was put into 
service as the fourth mine steamer. On August 24th, "Deutschland" was assigned to the 
high seas by the Admiralty and transferred to the steamer "Riigen" as an auxiliary 
steamer. The training ship "Freya" was no longer ready for war since August 11th due to 
an accident during combat duty and was therefore replaced by the armored cruiser 
"Friedrich Carl" on August 26th at the request of the Commander-in-Chief, so that from 
then on the Grand Admiral had at least one powerful, albeit outdated, ship. As the 
flagship of the chief of the coastal defense division, "Freya" remained at the command of 
the commander-in-chief during the repair of the shipyard. S.M.S. "Augsburg" hoisted the 
flag of the detached admiral on 23 August. The small cruisers of the coastal defense 
division had all finished their repairs and exercises on August 24th and were doing 
alternate duty guarding the western and central Baltic Sea. "So that the spirit of the crews 
does not weaken in the long run in the purely defensive activity of guarding and securing 
the western and central Baltic Sea", the Commander-in-Chief ordered these cruisers to be 
used one after the other for short operations against the enemy in the eastern Baltic Sea. 
In this way the ardent wish of the crews to have the opportunity to come to the enemy 
was met. The paralyzing influence of lying in the harbor and of inactive waiting was 
recognized here early on. The fish steamer for guarding the mine barriers were 





1) Konteradmiral Behring later had a fatal accident in Flanders, Kapitaénleutnant 
Hermann Gercke remained in the Atlantic Ocean as commander of the submarine cruiser 
"U 154",88 
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meanwhile increased to twelve. The Grand Admiral's first airship for the Baltic Sea was 
the Parsevallust* ship "PL 6". Aviation in the Baltic Sea was increased in the course of 
August with the construction of the new K6slin aircraft base with facilities for 
accommodating two aircraft, but came in all for one Reliable military use not yet in 
question. On August 19, no aircraft were fully usable at the Holtenau and Warnemiinde 
air stations, only one was available in Putzig, and 20 aircraft in the entire Baltic Sea. For 
the torpedo boats and vehicles of the guard line in the Fehmarn Belt and the steamer 
"Mannheim" had been equipped as a storage steamer to the south exit of the sound and 
was brought to Warnemiinde. The four blockships envisaged in the war structure lay 
ready for use in Swinemiinde in mid-August. Since the Russians had blocked the port 
entrances of Libau themselves by ships, the ships originally intended by us for this 
purpose were released for another use. They should initially serve as a barrier breaker and 
received facilities for mine detection service. The coastal armored ships of the VI 
Squadron arrived in Kiel on August 22nd for exercises. The Commander-in-Chief of the 
Baltic Sea Forces therefore only had all armed forces ready for use from the end of 
August, which had been assigned to him for the warfare of the Baltic Sea after the war 
organization of the Admiralty's staff.*? 





*) On May 26, 1906, German airship designer August von Parseval succeeded 
launching his new airship at Berlin Tegel military field. In contrast to his rival Zepellin, 
Parseval’s airships — also in honor of their inventor called Parsevals — were non-rigid or 
semi-rigid airships, with little or no stiffening structure inside the fabric envelope. 
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6. Konteradmiral Behring's first foray into the 
Gulf of Finland from 23 to 28 August 1914. 


On August 23, Konteradmiral Behring hoisted his flag as "Detached Admiral" on 
"Augsburg". GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich had given him verbal instructions for waging 
war in the eastern Baltic Sea and, based on the experience of the two operations already 
carried out by the Chief of the Coastal Defense Division in the eastern Baltic Sea, had 
given him a picture of the situation at the enemy not because the Commander-in-Chief 
wanted to give him complete freedom in carrying out all operations. The general 
guidelines were laid down in a memorandum on "Viewpoints for Warfare in the Baltic 
Sea" of August 19, the content of which represented the result of the previous weeks of 
the war. It contained as the principal subject the instructions previously given to the chief 
of the coastal defense division during his operations and, most importantly, again 
ordered” 
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that the use of the cruisers against superior ships should be avoided for the time being 
until the level of training of the crews was at full level. On the other hand, all enemy 
torpedo boats and individual "Nowiks" (1) as well as the enemy mine layers should be 
attacked most energetically by our armed forces. Our cruisers were allowed to lose little 
of their fighting power and speed in their ventures in the eastern Baltic Sea alone and 
without any support, since every damaged vehicle could easily become a prey of the 
enemy. Admiral Behring was provisionally assigned "Amazone", "Panther" and "U 3" in 
addition to the already known armed forces. "Augsburg" went to sea with the detached 
admiral from Kiel. "Amazone" and "T 94", which had been in an outpost position near 
Gotland since August 23, had received orders to sail at 07:00 on August 25 to the Hoborg 
assembly point = lighthouse on the southern tip of Gotland in the northwest to the right, 
15 nautical miles to stand. The same order had been given to "Magdeburg", "V25", 
"V26" and "V 186", which were in Danzig. "Panther" already had on 23 August at 20:00 
leave Kiel with "U 3" in tow and should be at the aforementioned assembly point on 
August 25th at 12 noon. It was the first time that a submarine was to be used offensively 
in the Baltic Sea, a consequence of the experiences with previous cruiser operations, 
which the promising possibilities for this weapon in front of and in the sea area of the 
Gulf of Finland had clearly demonstrated. GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich, as with all other 
ships of his formation, which were sent for the first time against the enemy, had not let 
himself be deprived of it to say goodbye to the commander and the crew of "U 3" in 
person before departure. Unfortunately, the boat commanded by Kapitaénleutnant Max 
Valentiner was of an outdated type and was only assigned to the Baltic Sea for this reason, 
since it could no longer be used for the North Sea warfare. The towing was necessary in 
order to be able to fully exploit the area of use of the boat on the enemy and not to stress 
too much material and personnel on the 600 nautical miles long march from Kiel to the 
entrance to the Gulf of Finland. 

The formation was on August 25 at 07:15 united at the designated assembly point. 
At a meeting of the commanders, the admiral briefed his subordinates about his work, 
according to the command of the commander-in-chief in compliance with the 
commanders 





1) Nowik is the name of a large torpedo boat destroyer with a displacement of 
1,300 tons, built according to German plans at the Putilow works.”! 
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known "viewpoints for waging war in the Baltic Sea" to take offensive action to show 
that the German flag was holding the eastern Baltic Sea. This could only be done with a 
certain amount of effort. With these words Konteradmiral Behring summed up his 
considerations and plans. "Amazone" was ordered to tow "U 3" after the arrival of 
"Panther" and to tow it out of sight of the enemy, neutral ships and coasts to a point in 
Dagerort in ESEE for 40 nautical miles and that point by August 26th 08:00. After the 
arrival of "U 3" at this assembly point, the admiral intended to use "Augsburg" to bring 
the boat to attack the Russian ships Assembly point ordered at Hoborg to secure a coal 
supply for the formation at sea and to avoid the time-consuming return trip to Danzig. 
Since it was no longer suitable for offensive operations, "T 94" was supposed to stay with 
the steamer, which was not equipped with a radio communication device. "V25", which 
was still held at the shipyard in Danzig, was also first ordered to Hoborg. At 08:30 the 
admiral started the advance to the Gulf of Finland via Bogfkar with "Augsburg", 
"Magdeburg", "V 26" and "V 186" at a speed of 20 nautical miles. The fast voyage was 
chosen, despite the associated coal consumption, in order to be able to carry out the 
operation on the night of August 25th to 26th, as a postponement would have made the 
chance of surprising occurrences in the Gulf of Finland very small with the excellent spy 
service of the Russians. The admiral considered the detour via Bogfkar to be necessary in 
order to have a safe point of departure for the breakthrough in terms of navigation. This 
was now particularly necessary because of the "Deutschland" = barrier obstructed the 
entrance to the Gulf of Finland, which already proved to be disruptive during these 
ventures. Choosing there or another point of the Russian Island as a departure point 
seemed to the Leader because of the Russian presence. The Admiral assumed from 
Bogfkar, on the basis of reports received, that it had been destroyed by the Russians 
themselves and that the observation station presumed there had therefore also been 
abandoned. 

Konteradmiral Behring issued the following operation order to attack: 

"1. Messages from the enemy torpedo boat outpost line probably roughly in line 

Bengskar - Tachkona. Apparently behind it support groups” 
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of cruisers. Enemy ships of the line at anchor off Sveaborg (Helsingfors) or west 
of Nargon at night. 

2. Lintend to steer for Bogfkar in the course of the afternoon on August 25, as far 
as possible out of sight of the enemy, and from here to advance into the Gulf 
of Finland in the night of August 25 to 26. 

3. Start of the advance at 18:00. Travel 15 nautical miles. From 21:00 from 
smokeless. Breakthrough, if possible, unseen through the north wing of the 
Russian outpost line and north of our mine barriers. 

4. Cruisers and torpedo boats are intended to attack sighted enemy ships with 
torpedoes. 

5. Turn around August 26th around 01:45 March back 18 nautical miles. Release 
02:30 or on signal. To break back: "Magdeburg" south, "Augsburg" north of 
our mine barrier. 

6. On the march back: At dawn and afterwards, hunt down and destroy enemy 
torpedo boats that are in sight. Enemy torpedo boats = roll up the outpost 
line. 

7. Assembly point on August 26th in the morning Dagerort in ESEYE legally 40 
nautical miles. "Amazone" and "U 3" are expected to be available from 
08:00 at the assembly point in an exceptional position. If the weather is bad, 
it will probably be later. 

8. Continue operations in fog or F. T. = special command. " 

The objective; Initially heading for Bogfkar, the Admiral gave up in the afternoon 
when he considered the absolute safety of the departure point to be available even 
without land observation thanks to perfect astronomical navigation that coincided with 
the cast (1). In fact, the later navigation of the unit by the unit navigation officer, 
Korvettenkapitaén Otto v. Kameke, in good cooperation with the navigational officer of 
the flagship, Kapitaénleutnant Schmeidler, did an excellent job during the whole 
undertaking. The weather was already 16:30 when the ships were standing between 
Gotska Sand6 and Bogskar, and the sea was very calm, slightly hazy, so that at this time 
of the year a bit of fog was to be expected. At 21:00 at the beginning of the breakthrough 
in the Gulf of Finland there was already fog in patches (2). Since the formation had to 
steer according to course and time from the point of view of the land, there was no reason 
to give up the venture for navigational reasons. On the contrary 





1) "Cast" navigation is the location calculation based on the courses that have 
passed. 
2) For this activity see map 6.”° 
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the patchy fog was only favorable for an unnoticed puffing of the outpost line and further 
advancement to the east. 

On August 25th for after 21:00 "Magdeburg" came, despite the fact that it had 
reduced its distance from the flagship, in the fog from view. Admiral Behring steered 
with "Augsburg" and "V 186" with reference to the navigation the set course at the old 
speed calmly. Magdeburg "to wait would not have been right from a nautical point of 
view, since changing the voyage and the courses would only have worsened the 
navigation and with little hope of finding it there was a risk of a collision or confusion 
with the enemy. At "Magdeburg" every change of course and from time to time also the 
location of the flagship was communicated by radio message. At 23:00, after the 
"Deutschland" = barrier was north, the fog became so thick that, like "Magdeburg" in her 
report writes, "from the command bridge the officer standing on the forecastle as a 
lookout could no longer be seen even with the double glazing." Admiral Behring 
approached the island of Odensholm after passing the "Deutschland" barrier with a south- 
easterly course up to 5 nautical miles and then changed course to the east on August 26, 
00:16 should stop mostly between Odensholm and Packerort. In the thick fog a sudden 
appearance and thus particularly favorable prospects for a surprising torpedo attack was 
to be expected. It was a bold journey, demanding strong nerves of the leader, in the midst 
of enemy territory at night and Fog and, under particularly difficult navigational 
conditions, through mines and shoals. 01:03 on August 26th, the admiral received the 
radio message from "Magdeburg": "Stranded on shoal with course SE by E." 15 nautical 
miles while turning at the northern tip of Odensholm, the double bottom would leak and 
the ship would have little hope to be released without outside help. 

In this difficult situation, Konteradmiral Behring was immediately clear about his 
further intentions. He thought that towing the ship, which had run aground at 15 nautical 
miles and the long side, was not very promising, quite apart from the danger for 
"Augsburg" of getting stuck when approaching the stranding point and attempting to tow 
the ship, or being surprised by the enemy Since it could be assumed that "V 26" was at 
"Magdeburg", any necessary rescue of the cruiser's crew appeared to be secured. 
Konteradmiral Behring therefore proceeded” 
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at first, in the hope of still encountering the enemy, a his advance eastward. "Madgeburg" 
received orders to destroy the coastal signal station on Odensholm, if necessary, by 
disembarking a landing corps in order to delay the detection of the position by the 
Russians and a report to the Russian bases and armed forces. During the further advance 
in the thick fog to the east No enemy was sighted except as far as Baltisch = Port. 
"Augsburg" and "V 186" therefore turned back as planned at 01:45 and ran back the same 
course. Shortly before light they stood again at the heights of Odensholm and would have 
stood by when the fog cleared, the admiral did not consider it appropriate to assume that 
"Magdeburg" had miscalculated in its navigation, an error could also have been made in 
the navigation on the flagship due to an unknown storm. That is why he had reservations 
about exposing "Augsburg" to the danger of encountering the "Deutschland" = barrier or 
a shoal without checking the ship's location after driving for 24 hours without a land 
bearing. He stayed because of the possibility of driving away when it did not clear up 
when it got light, but on the contrary the fog became even thicker, it did not remain in the 
vicinity of Odensholm. Rather, he decided to continue the operation in the hope of 
encountering enemy torpedo boats in the presumed outpost line Russaro - Tachkona. 
Later he wanted to check the ship's location at a safe distance from the German mine 
barrier using reliable land bearings, then use "Amazone" and "U 3" and only then go with 
"Augsburg" to the joint support of "Magdeburg". 

"Magdeburg", followed by "V 26", ran in the wake of the "Augsburg" on the 
evening of August 25th, initially at a distance of about 800 m, in order to avoid even a 
mine lock if the flagship should hit mines When the weather became more and more hazy 
towards evening with increasing darkness, it closed to about 400 to 500 m. When a thick 
fog came in shortly after 20:00, "Augsburg" was out of sight at around 21:00. The 
commander of the "Magdeburg" ran the ordered voyage of 15 nautical miles, according 
to the operational order to continue the operation in fog, and otherwise followed the radio 
telegraphic course signals of the flagship. At 23:00, "Augsburg" turned to after passing 
the "Deutschland" = barrier to the SSEYE and gave the corresponding FT = signal, the 
"Magdeburg" picked up at 23:07 Korvettenkapitin”” 
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immediately turned on the same course, but held another line to starboard for about 20 
minutes in order to compensate for the distance that had gone too far to the east in the 7 
minutes and thus to get on the presumed course of the flagship. As the map shows, these 
considerations were correct. This course, which led directly to the northern tip of the 
island of Odensholm, was constantly piloted by "Magdeburg". In any case, the 
commanding officer wanted to change course to the east independently at 00:30 even if a 
signal from "Augsburg" came, in order not to getting too close to the island. Course 
before 00:30 pon August 26th, 34 m were sounded, while the penultimate soundings were 
58 and 43 m. These soundings, especially the last one, which clearly indicated a 
dangerous approach of the ship to the northern tip of Odensholm, should have resulted in 
an immediate turning to port. At 00:30 the commandant received the message from the 
radio room that a signal from "Augsburg" had arrived. Contrary to his agreement, 00:30 
to turn to port first, Korvettenkapitaén Habenicht waited for the deciphering of this signal, 
the 12:34 came, ah. It read: "12:16 Go on course ENE%E." Now the rudder was 
immediately turned to port at 15 Degree rudder, but when 12:37 the helmsman reported 
the concern of this course, hit "Magdeburg" five or six times strongly and got stuck on 
stones at 15 nautical miles. As it later turned out, WNW misdirected from Odensholm = 
lighthouse only 500 m away. 

It was a desperate situation for the commanding officer. In enemy territory, just 
below the enemy coast at a signaling station that could immediately call in Russian forces, 
the chances of getting the ship free quickly were slim from the start; Nevertheless, the 
ship's commander and first officer, Kapiténleutnant Dolberg, made all attempts to break 
free. The escort torpedo boat "V 26" had come out of sight when the "Magdeburg" 
changed course immediately before she ran aground and was therefore initially not 
available for towing attempts. "Magdeburg" had run aground 1.5 m high on stones and 
was slightly listed to port. The double floor of the aft compartments was torn out and full 
of water. All efforts to free the ship initially by rolling and using the engine were 
unsuccessful. After 160 ammunition cans had been manned aft and both anchors had 
been dismantled with chains, a new attempt, likewise in vain, was made by going back 
with the engines” 
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made with the utmost strength. Meanwhile it was around 01:30 the ship was shot at with 
rifles from land, the fire from "Magdeburg" was replied with machine guns, but fell silent 
after ten minutes. Since the commandant was now aware that the run-up had already been 
discovered by the Russians, all of detachable objects thrown overboard. In strenuous 
work the ship was relieved from most of the ammunition, loose iron parts, steel lines, 
mine rails, doors of the armored turrets and the watertight compartments. The ship did 
not move in the slightest. It had meanwhile been 08:00 and had gotten a little lighter, so 
that one could see the stones and the sea bed on both sides of the stuck ship. Around 
08:30 it was the commander of "V26", Kapitaénleutnant Freiherr Réder v. Diersburg (1), 
thanks to his remarkable navigational achievement, he managed to get closer to the 
station in thick fog and to find "Magdeburg". Attempts to tow the torpedo boat were 
immediately started, but all of them failed. In the meantime it had cleared up and one 
could see at a distance of 300 to 350 m the Russian signal station and the lighthouse of 
Odensholm. The signal house was now set on fire with 120 grenades of the starboard 
guns and the lighthouse was completely destroyed. 

All attempts to get the ship free had failed, others with the available means were 
futile. At the same time, around 09:00, Russian signals from various radio stations could 
be heard, so that an appearance of enemy forces had to follow shortly. Korvettenkapitin 
Habenicht therefore decided to evacuate and blow up the ship so as not to let it fall into 
the hands of the enemy. When at 09:10 the commandant gave the order to strike the 
explosive cartridges prepared in the fore and aft, Russian ships suddenly emerging from 
the fog could be seen temporarily from the command bridge of the "Magdeburg". The 
first officer had the crew line up on the quarterdeck and brought three cheers on the 
emperor and then decided: "All hands out of the ship, boats on the water." '"V 26", which 
wanted to dock to take over the crew, was initially prevented by the "Magdeburg" people 
jumping overboard, but then however, notwithstanding "Magdeburg" 





1) Kapitanleutnant Freiherr Réder v. Diersburg fell in the North Sea in 1918 as 
head of a torpedo boat = half-flotilla.”” 
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by reason of the demolitions expected at any moment was flagged to save the crew still 
on board at the bow of the ship. At that moment the explosive charge in the foredeck of 
the "Magdeburg" ignited. The foredeck up to the second chimney was torn completely 
apart. The explosive cartridges in the aft were not struck. Kapitaénleutnant Baron Roeder 
von Diersburg took all the people on board over and then laid down with the torpedo boat 
from the ship to pick up the few people who were still in the water. The commandant of 
the "Magdeburg" and his adjutant, Oberleutnant zur See Bender, refused to leave the ship 
(1). 

At that moment abeam and port aft of the wreck of the "Magdeburg" and of the 
"V26" the Russian ships came into view again. It was a cruiser or destroyer with three 
funnels that emerged from the fog at a distance of about 20 to 25 hm and was initially 
mistaken for "Augsburg", nevertheless the commander of the torpedo boat immediately 
had the guns manned. "V 26" had only his Artillery ready for action, the torpedo tubes 
were still swiveled in from the berthing at "Magdeburg" and could not be moved so 
quickly because of the crews of the stranded cruiser standing close together on the upper 
deck of the boat. After a larger four-chimney cruiser appeared in front of the three- 
chimney cruiser, the shape and color of the ships undoubtedly identified as Russians, 
cruisers or destroyers. Kapiténleutnant Baron Réder v. Diersburg therefore let open rapid 
fire at the enemy ships with his three 8.8 cm L/ 45 = guns, which were followed by 
another three = chimney = destroyer. After the fire of "V 26" was opened, the three 
Russian ships also began to fire. The conditions were particularly favorable for the enemy, 
since "V 26" had to turn almost instantly by 12 lines across south to west course in order 
to get free from "Magdeburg" and the shallows off the island of Odensholm. With great 
seamanship the commander led a boat overcrowded with people in enemy fire. During 
the turn it was a comfortable target for the Russian ships and stood in a hail of bullets. 
When the boat had finally started 30 nautical miles on a westerly course, a shell went 
over the stern and knocked eight men overboard. A shot had 





1) Korvettenkapitain Habenicht and Oberleutnant z. See Bender were taken 
prisoner by the Russians.”® 
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already liked the radio rigging unusable. Shortly afterwards "V 26" received a 15 cm = 
direct hit in the stern. The grenade struck starboard a little above the waterline in the aft 
officer’s watch chamber and stopped there. It completely smashed the officers' mess and 
the two starboard = watch officers' chambers and severely damaged the porters’ chamber 
and the commandant = bedroom on the port side. The upper deck was broken through, 
further the bulkhead to the aft turbine room and the deck to the officer's load Engineer of 
the "Magdeburg", staff engineer Paul Hoch, was killed immediately. As a result of this 
hit, the navigation officer of the "Magdeburg", Kapitaénleutnant Reinhold Kunau, and the 
voluntary doctor of "V26", Dr. Molkenbur, who was busy bandaging the wounded, died a 
hero. In the rear turbine room, the exhaust pipes and the lining of the condenser were 
destroyed by this shot, so that the escaping steam made it impossible for the personnel to 
stay in this turbine room and the port turbine had to be stopped. The boat was now only 
running 23 nautical miles, and since the commander did not know how long he could 
hold out at this speed with the great loss of steam, he gave up the duty to make a torpedo 
attack with the torpedo tubes, which were now ready for use, and headed further west. 
Inexplicably, the enemy ships did not follow, but stayed behind and could be seen for a 
long time when the fog cleared. The fire had been stopped on both sides at about 35 to 40 
hm, the whole battle had lasted an estimated 20 minutes. "V 26" had fired a total of 104 
rounds, observed several hits on the enemy ships, including a large black cloud of smoke 
on a three = chimney = destroyer, which indicated a hit in the ready ammunition, and a 
large black cloud of smoke on the four = Chimney = cruiser. At 10:33 "Augsburg" came 
in sight ahead on port side, and '"V 26" gave the wounded, dead and rescued crewmen (1). 

Konteradmiral Bethring had carried out his duties in the second half of the night, 
had sailed with the flagship north of the lock from the Gulf of Finland, had plotted and 
plotted the 50 m line 





1) The losses of the "Magdeburg" and "V 26" amounted to 17 dead, 17 wounded 
and 75 missing, including the Oblt. Z. S. Paul Neumann from; A) sa 
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and at 05:10, 23 m in thick fog. Russaré at NEY%E 12 nautical miles away. His escort 
torpedo boat "V 186" reported failure of a turbine at this time, so that the boat, after 
having received 4 tons of feed water beforehand, had to be released to Danzig. In the 
meantime it was around 06:00 somewhat enlightened, but not enough to see the low and 
rather distant land of the Finnish coast and the offshore islands. Konteradmiral Behring, 
however, believed that it was bright enough to be able to see the high coast at Tachkona 
on Dagé, thereafter thinned at 6:08 and with "Augsburg" Anchor and steered, while it 
was now quite thick again, steered well free west of the "Deutschland" = barrier to the 
south towards the Cape. The land could not be seen, but the tenacious perseverance of the 
leader, one at Cape Tachkona in reliably plumbing the trough-shaped channel running 
north-south, which finally confirmed the accuracy of the navigation and the position of 
the "Augsburg". It was therefore 09:14 Headed for Odensholm and the Stranding point. 
At the same time thunder was heard in the distance, initially mistaken for a thunderstorm, 
but then for gunfire and explosions in the direction of "Magdeburg". On this course, "V 
26" soon came into view. At this time "Amazone" also approached the scene of the 
accident in the thick fog. With "U3" in tow, she had the radio messages of the 
"Magdeburg" on the march to her ordered location southeast of Dagerort in the night of 
August 25th to 26th. Correctly considering that it would only be possible to tow the 
struck cruiser after daybreak, he had initially continued his march to the assembly point, 
which he reached on August 26th at 03:47, also in unseen weather Location report up to 
04:20 had not received a message from the flagship, he asked "Augsburg" whether "U 3" 
should be towed by her near "Magdeburg". The answer he received was: "Here thick fog, 
if there is safe navigation there, yes." Korvettenkapitén Horn with "Amazone" had also 
not received any position fix for twelve hours in unseen weather and fog. So he threw off 
"U 3" and headed for Huk* of Dagerort with "Amazone" and the submarine to determine 
the position. With constant sounding, the approach was so close to land that 09:35 the 
upper lighthouse of Dagerort could be read. From here, 10 nautical miles between 
Neckmannsgrund and Winkoma = Bank in the Gulf of Finland were steered towards 
Odensholm. Also showed here’”’ 





*an elevated peninsula 
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as with "Augsburg" and "V 26", the good navigation training of our commanders, 
navigation officers and helmsmen, grown in peacetime through the highest military 
requirements, even in the most difficult situations. With "Augsburg" the locations were 
constantly changed on the march, and 11:45 the flagship, followed by "V 26", came into 
view in the fog. The two ships stopped, "Amazone" received orders to deliver "U 3" to 
"Augsburg", to take the wounded, dead and the rest of the crew of the "Magdeburg" on 
board and with "V 26", not for further operations was more ready to return to Danzig. 

Konteradmiral Behring had thus succeeded in regaining his armed forces despite 
the fog, and he was now faced with the decision of whether to give up the venture or 
continue with the flagship and "U 3" the next day. He had with us after the meeting "V 
26" at 11:50 turned around on a fine path to the stranding point and ran out of the Gulf of 
Finland with extreme strength and westerly course in order to first seek union with the 
"Amazon" heading east. After a brief attempt to follow "V 26" alone, he had had to make 
up his mind to tow the torpedo boat. The towing and recovery of the boat had succeeded 
because, incomprehensibly, the Russians had not followed the boat. Had they had the 
energy to hunt "V 26" with only one cruiser and a few torpedo boats, the admiral would 
probably have had to sacrifice the boat in order to have freedom of action with 
"Augsburg". The decision to give up completely the undertaking which had brought such 
a serious failure through the loss of the fastest and most powerful cruiser up to now was 
therefore an obvious one. It would have been justified by the tiredness of the staff. For 17 
hours the admiral and commanders had not come down from the command bridge under 
the most difficult conditions in the thick fog, their nerves strained by the events of the 
night and gripped by the painful image of the torpedo boat overflowing with dead and 
wounded at dawn. The crew on cruisers and torpedo boats on deck and in front of the 
fires have been on duty for over 24 hours. But giving up an undertaking prematurely, as 
long as all weapons did not reach the enemy and every possibility of success had been 
exhausted, was out of the question for Konteradmiral Behring and his senior admiral staff 
officer. In his war diary the Leader expresses his regret at this time that the great efforts 
of the officers subordinate to him'”! 
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and the crews have not yet found the success they deserved and decided to continue the 
enterprise on August 27 with "Augsburg", "U3" and the two torpedo boats. "V25" had 
come from Danzig in the meantime and arrived at "Augsburg" in the course of the 
afternoon, "V 186" had repaired his accident with on-board resources and had returned to 
the flagship. 

At 17:30 in the thick fog, Konteradmiral Behring detached "Amazone" and "V 
26" to Danzig and stood up and down with the other armed forces during the night of the 
26th to the 27th, changing courses and moving slowly outside the Gulf of Finland south 
of Bogskar. In the course of the afternoon the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea 
Forces had been informed of the decision for August 27, along with a brief description of 
the events of the previous night. 

GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich had on August 26th at 04:20 the first radio message 
from "Magdeburg" reported to him that he was aground and the need for immediate help. 
A few minutes later an identical message from the detached admiral had arrived, saying 
that "Augsburg" would attempt towing as soon as the fog cleared want to start. The 
Commander in Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces considered the immediate dispatch of 
stronger forces to the Gulf of Finland necessary as a first measure. However, he was clear 
from the start that if "Magdeburg" was not towed away immediately, there would be little 
hope of saving the cruiser, given the state of affairs. But he wanted in any case by the 
appearance of stronger armed forces to show the enemy in the Gulf of Finland "that we 
did not intend to give up our offensive undertakings even in spite of a loss." These were 
his considerations when he telegraphed at 07:00 from the chief of the high seas, the IV. 
Squadron, which was still in training exercises in Kiel after commissioning, and the two 
armored cruisers "Roon" and "Prinz Adalbert" of the 2nd commander of the 
reconnaissance ships to cover the armed forces in the Gulf of Finland asked, "Until the 
matter of" Magdeburg "is cleared up". The approval of the chief of the high seas came 
immediately, and the prince thereupon ordered 07:30 chief of the IV. Squadron, 
Vizeadmiral Ehrhard Schmidt, the First Admiral Staff Officer of this association, 
Fregattenkapitén Weniger, and the 2nd commander of the reconnaissance ships, 
Konteradmiral v. Rebeur = Paschwitz with a his admiral staff officer, Korvettenkapitian 
Seidensticker, for a meeting. The squadron chief had already been independent of the 
commander in chief from the chief of the high seas” 
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requested the provision of further small cruisers and two torpedo boat flotillas, since from 
the outset he did not consider the weak forces of the coastal defense division and the 
detached admiral to be sufficient to secure his squadrons during an advance into the Gulf 
of Finland. The same considerations had been made by the Admiral's staff in Berlin and a 
similar request had been made to the fleet. In contrast to both bodies, the commander-in- 
chief of the Baltic Sea Forces did not consider this support necessary. The chief of the 
high seas, however, promised the immediate dispatch of the 4th torpedo boat flotilla and 
the small cruisers, “Munich" and "Danzig", initially to Kiel. 

Grofadmiral Prince Heinrich ordered the squadron chief, to whom all armed 
forces located in the eastern Baltic Sea were subordinated to this undertaking, to 
accelerate to the Gulf of Finland with the 4th squadron and the two cruisers of the 2nd 
commander of the reconnaissance ships. The association was supposed to show itself 
there on the Russian coast and, by appearing in the Gulf of Finland, hold back the 
Russians behind the Nargon-Porkala = Udde barrier. The three old torpedo boats "T 91", 
"T93", "T94" and the small cruiser "Gazelle" were placed under the command of Vice 
Admiral Schmidt from the Coast Guard Division. GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich had thus 
combined all combat forces for the advance and reduced the guard and guard service in 
the central Baltic to a minimum. As he did not have the authority to do so, he asked the 
admiral of the school cruiser division, Konteradmiral Jasper, with the reconnaissance 
group, consisting of the training ships "Hansa", "Hertha", "Vineta" and "Victoria Louise", 
to see the area between on the Méen-Plantagenet and Arkona-Smygehuk lines to be 
guarded with his ships for the four to five days of the undertaking. The inconvenience of 
issuing orders was clearly evident in this first case, where events in the Baltic Sea war 
scene spread widely and also had an impact on the North Sea warfare. Instead of the 
Chief of the Admiralty's Staff immediately following the first report, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces, Admiral Staff, Chief of the High Seas and Squadron 
Commander acted independently of one another. 

The 2nd commander of the reconnaissance ships went with "Roon", Commander 
Kapitan zur See von Karps and "Prinz Adalbert", Commander Kapitan zur See Michelsen, 
at sete with 16 nautical miles marching to sea, the IV. Squadron, consisting of the 
ships: 
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"Wittelsbach" (flagship), Commander Kapitan zur See v. Mantey, 

" Schwaben ", Commander Kapitan zur See von Kameke, 

"Wettin", Commander Kapitan zur See Varrentrapp, 

"Zohringen", Commander Kapitan zur See Scheidt, 

"Mecklenburg", Commander Kapitin zur See Wilhelm Tagert, 

"Braunschweig", Commander Kapitén zur See Baron von Dalwigk to Lichtenfels, 
"Elfag", Commander Kapitan zur See Langemak, 


GS. M. L. Sch. , Wittelsbad&h” (1900) 


Length 125 m. 

Water displacement 11,800 t 

Speed 16 (18) sm 
Armament 4-24, 18-15, 12-8.8 cm, 6 Tpd.=R 
Crew 1100 


followed after the addition of coal at 13:15 at 13 nautical miles, the economic sustained 
speed that did not allow an arrival off the Gulf of Finland before the afternoon of August 
28. 15:00 the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces received the radio 
telegraphic report from the detached admiral that the "Magdeburg" had been blown up. 
The chief of the high seas then asked the Grand Admiral to refrain from providing the 
two small cruisers and the flotilla unless they were absolutely needed. GroBadmiral 
Prince Heinrich agreed that “the current task could be carried out with the resources 
available ". Even taking into account the limited war experience, sending nine older 
combat ships to a sea area on the enemy coast endangered by mines and submarines, 
accompanied by only three old and two modern torpedo boats, contradicted all peace 
principles. The chief of the 4th Squadron probably also had these feelings when, at the 
same time as the news of the demolition of the Magdeburg, he received the radio 
telegraphic order from the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces at 05:40 
"Consider a demonstration in front of Russians as absolutely necessary in new 
circumstances ." Vizeadmiral Schmidt noted that'™ 
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in a his war diary: "It is disadvantageous for the squadron's advance into the Gulf of 
Finland that "Augsburg" and the torpedo boats have gone west. The access roads are 
therefore no longer guarded. The possibility that mines will be laid by the Russians in the 
access road that has hitherto mostly been used by us, north of our barrier and west of the 
Russian barrier suspected at Russaro, must be expected. Likewise, the fact that the 
Russians observed the arrest and demolition of the "Magdeburg" and in the expectation 
that this place again is visited, lay mines there. Since the first advance from Kiel, 
covering the towing of the "Magdeburg", has become obsolete, such an accelerated 
penetration into the Gulf of Finland without better security of the squadron no longer 
seems so important to get her closer news, only then completion of the task. For this 
purpose, the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces has requested a barrier 
breaker and a minesweeping division." 

The commander in chief of the Baltic Sea Armed Forces, who had neither barrier 
breakers nor a minesweeping division that could be used for offensive purposes, replied 
to the squadron chief: “It is impossible for squadrons to send barrier breakers and 
minesweeping divisions. Limit the operation to flag flying and disturbance of the coast 
near Windau and Dagerort = lighthouse should suffice. "In the meantime, the chief of the 
admiralty's staff at the main headquarters had also come to the conclusion that this had 
been initiated suddenly by the commanding officer of the Baltic Sea forces due to the 
stranding of "Magdeburg" Since the first Kiel of the advance, covering the towing of the 
"Magdeburg", has become obsolete, such an accelerated penetration into the Gulf of 
Finland without better security of the squadron no longer seems so important. The 
average of one of the large ships dispatched without sufficient cover; Mines or 
submarines was in the realm of probability. Danzig was out of the question as a shipyard 
because of the insufficient depth, so that a badly damaged ship would have had to be 
towed 600 nautical miles to Kiel. If the Russians had so far not dared to engage in an 
energetic battle with Admiral Behring's far inferior forces, it was all the less likely that 
they would face a whole squadron of ships of the line outside the Gulf of Finland. 
Bringing it into the Gulf of Finland without minesweeping divisions would probably have 
brought the Russians only cheap success. The stake therefore did not correspond to the 
profit even under favorable circumstances. i 
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was also the fact that the North Sea was still waiting for the English attack and it was 
believed that every ship, even older, was needed there. The commander in chief of the 
Baltic Sea Forces therefore received on August 27 at 23:45 the following telephonic 
message from the main headquarters: "His Majesty order that the high seas forces that 
were sent to help" Magdeburg "be sent back if the security of "Augburg", "Amazone"etc. 
allows it. Admiral." Although GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich considered a demonstration 
with larger armed forces to be necessary from his point of view, "the categorical version 
of the Supreme Instruction" did not permit any objections. Thereupon, on August 27th at 
12:30 the IV. Squadron, "Roon" and "Prinz Adalbert" called back to Kiel. By this time 
the squadron was already level with Sandhammar west of Bornholm, the two cruisers on 
the southern tip of Oland. 

Konteradmiral Behring had been kept informed about the measures for his 
support by the commander in chief of the Baltic Sea Forces. His intentions for August 
27th were not affected by this, since the two large cruisers of the promised armed forces 
could arrive off the Gulf of Finland on the night of the 27th to the 28th at the earliest. 
Also the news of the recall of the ships, which he received on August 27 at 02:16 
received, did not change his mind for the day. His special order for the night of August 
26th to 27th and for August 27th to "Augsburg", "U 3", "V 25" and "V 186" read: 

"1. Lintend to stand up first during the night and then turn back in good time so 
that the height of Bengskar will be around 04:00 is reached on August 27th. Until then 
"U3", if possible in tow from "Augsburg". 

2."U 3" always remains clear to tow. If you meet the enemy at night, "U 3" dive, 
turn around under water and go to the assembly point on your own. 

3. August 27th intended to enter the Gulf of Finland north of our lock. If possible, 
use "U 3" to attack enemy ships. When passing Bengskar and Hangé, protect "U 3" from 
sight from land if possible. Advance speed 9 nautical miles, distance "U 3" from 
"Augeburg" about 4 nautical miles, 

4. If there is fog or bad weather, the operation is canceled. Assembly point 59° 10' 
north 21° East." 

On the night of August 26th to 27th, the fog was just as thick as in the previous 24 
hours, so that the gathering of the formation to the attention of the torpedo boat 
commanders '° 
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and placed high demands on the bridge staff. At 22:40 the Slip shackle, with which "U 3" 
was towed from "Augsburg", broke, and the submarine threatened to come out of sight. It 
was happily found again and called alongside. The commanding officer reported that the 
steering gear was failing, that the personnel were very tired and that they needed rest. 
Imagine that the boat crew had to work for 72 hours under the most unfavorable weather 
conditions and that this old boat had far worse living conditions than the later submarines. 
The repairs to the rudder machine and the Slip shackle were carried out by "Augsburg" 
during the night and the boat personnel were taken on board for recreation. With 
daybreak, 07:00 on August 27th, the formation was located south of Bogfkar and headed 
to the entrance to Gulf of Finland.. It had cleared up and it finally seemed to be a nice 
clear day after driving two nights and one day in persistent fog. The delay in the night as 
a result of the accident on "U3" caused a change in intentions of the Admiral, since under 
these circumstances he could not advance as far into the Gulf of Finland in the course of 
the day as he had originally intended. 

On the march to the east, at a distance of 25 nautical miles west of the 
"Deutschland" = barrier, 14:15 Right ahead two enemy torpedo boats and shortly 
afterwards numerous clouds of smoke came into view. A little later a mine explosion 
occurred in ENE ‘/s E Observed very great distance, apparently behind our mine barrier. 
Certainly several vehicles could be seen to the north of the explosive cloud, but their type 
could not be recognized. "V 186" received the order to secure in front of the entrance of 
the Moonfund in order to advance further to the east protected against being cut off by 
Russian forces lying there. It was moreover clear and visible, so that early detection of 
Russian armed forces which could advance from the north from Hango or Lappwis 
seemed possible. At 15:30 when approaching, the first sighted vehicles could be clearly 
seen as small gray steamers with chimney rings. They were addressed as mine layers who 
seemed to be laying a barrier close to the east of the "Deutschland" barrier. The admiral 
believed this to be derived from the behavior of the eastern vehicle, which, shot at by 
"Augsburg", initially steered south around a red buoy and only then ran to the east with 
the utmost vigor. But it also did not seem impossible that the Russian mine vehicles were 
active at our barrier, ‘©’ 
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which, as soon as it was found and designated by the Russians, fitted so well into the 
defense system of the Gulf of Finland because of its location that the Russians could 
leave it lying around forever. From 15:44 until 16:05 "Augsburg bombarded the enemy 
mine vehicles at about 110 hm, but then stopped firing because of too great a distance 
and lack of observation possibilities. At 16.07 two large enemy ships, apparently cruisers, 
were sighted in the north that threatened to cut off "Augsburg". The admiral therefore 
went on the opposite course at 16:16 and turned on "U 3" the searchlight signal "Follow". 
Unfortunately, this signal was given by "U 3 "for the command" Dive ", so that the boat 
first had to be forced to surface by a new signal, but had lost time and a great deal of 
electrical power through the unnecessary maneuver. At" Augsburg "the enemy in the 
north was now clear as two armored cruisers of the "Bajain" type recognized. Admiral 
Behring therefore initially continued on the same course to the west in order to get clear 
of our barrier. When he turned towards the Russian cruisers, he ran towards them with 
the utmost strength and when the enemy was about 180 hm away, gave the order to dive 
"U 3" in the wake. (See map 7.) 

An exciting battle followed, which Kontreadmiral Behring carried out with 
"Augsburg" and "U 3" against far superior forces with extraordinary calm. His duty was 
to draw the enemy towards himself with the full use of the "Augsburg", to hold him tight 
and meanwhile to give the submarine time to get close to the unsuspecting opponents 
who were only busy with the cruiser. He ran north to the Russian armored cruisers 130 
hm in the opposite direction, then turned 17:10 on the opposite course and opened fire 
about 120 hm away from the enemy, which was immediately returned by the Russians. 
The Russians steamed carelessly afterwards towards the submarine. At top speed they 
chased the "Augsburg" south-west steering in the current battle, which was soon covered 
in the volley fire of the high columns of water spurting out 20.3 cm of the two cruisers. 
"Augsburg" had to cease fire soon so as not to endanger the submarine, which was 
lashing at the enemy in the line of fire of their guns. The Russian fire lay close in front of 
and behind "Augsburg" and the "V 25", commander Korvettenkapitén Wieting, who 
followed in the wake. The shards of the grenades covered the deck of the small cruiser, 
which a single direct hit by the Russians could easily have knocked out of action. The 
admiral deployed the flagship in the hope of bringing "U 3" closer to the enemy. At 17:27 
the enemy turned '°8 
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suddenly abated briefly, so that on the flagship the reason was assumed to be an attack by 
the submarine that was now possible even according to calculations. Konteradmiral 
Behring used a ruse of war to draw the enemy back on him and thus bring "U 3" even 
more safely into the range of the fire. "Hard to starboard! Blow off steam! I mark rudder 
failure" were his personal commands with which he suddenly gave stopped in enemy fire 
and turned on the opposite course. At the same time he let the condenser blow out steam, 
so that "Augsburg", lying still filled in white clouds of steam, must have appeared badly 
damaged to the enemy. The Russian armored cruisers then took a bite again, turned back 
17:32 and opened again at about 100 hm the admiral ran south as far as navigation 
allowed, until the shallows of the Glotowa Bank forced him to turn south-westerly at 
17:45 a.m. The submarine must have passed the enemy for a long time Russians swiveled 
on the same course, so that an ongoing battle arose with increasing distance. The firefight 
took place at distances not less than 130 hm, the Russian volleys were good, farther than 
150 m from the ship. "Augsburg" now answered the fire again, as "U3" could no longer 
be endangered by this. With the long distance, however, without any chance of success. 
The enemy had approx Around 40 rounds of heavy artillery were fired, while the Russian 
medium artillery only occasionally came into action. 18:00 when the Russians shut down 
the fire, they turned back north. The admiral followed to keep in touch and to prepare "V 
25" after dark, while "V 186" had to be released from the guard of the Moonfound after 
returning to Danzig due to the exhaustion of its fuel supply. At 20:00 the enemy had 
retreated behind the "Deutschland" barrier. The task of setting the torpedo boat into the 
mine-contaminated area to attack the mine was therefore given up. 

The night was also very clear and sighted, so that success could hardly have been 
expected. The admiral had not enjoyed the fortunes of war on that day either. Despite the 
fact that he had pulled the Russian armored cruisers behind him in an hour and a half gun 
battle, the submarine had either not come to protection at all or had shot past. Apparently, 
however, the enemy had when he at 17:27 suddenly; turned off, but he saw something 
suspicious, otherwise there was no explanation for his behavior. Not until the following 
morning at 04:16, when the flagship was at the agreed assembly point outside the Gulf of 
Finland 
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met "U 3", Rear Admiral Behring received information about the activity of the 
submarine during the battle through the report from Kapitanleutnant Valentiner. The 
overall situation and the plan of the admiral were not immediately recognized by the 
submarine due to the lack of visibility and unsafe signal transmission between cruiser and 
submarine "Augsburg" had suddenly turned away from the mine vehicles while sighting 
the enemy in the north and ran back at full speed to following the submarine far behind 
and had given the order to "dive" in the midst of the enemy's first volleys, while she 
herself aimed at the enemy At that time "U 3" had at that time on the fire windward side 
of "Augsburg" and therefore had to go around to the other side behind the stern of the 
"Augsburg". The boat almost got overrun by the torpedo boat that followed. "U 3" ran 
under water with the utmost strength, first of all to the battle of the passage towards the 
enemy, decided that the enemy had changed course to starboard, but then to approach the 
bow. The Russian ships were now moving slowly, so that there were good prospects of a 
shot. The depth control was adversely affected by the turbulent sea, so that the boat came 
completely out of the water several times during the approach. Unfortunately, this was 
also the case at 17:26, when "U 3" opened one minute before the intended shot 16 hm 
was close to the enemy. It was apparently seen by the Russians, who immediately turned 
away, but without opening fire on the boat, Kapitaénleutnant Valentiner had before that; 
not released his torpedoes because the distance had been too far for him and he had 
wanted to be absolutely sure. Now the opponent ran right away from him at full speed. 
"U 3" remained stopped at first to await the further behavior of the enemy. The power 
consumption of the old boat, however, had become so great that the boat was only 6 
nautical miles under water due to the prolonged running with extreme force and the two 
diving maneuvers. In the meantime the enemy had turned back again and was stopped 40 
hm away, presenting a new attack opportunity that could hardly be imagined more 
favorably. Kapiténleutnant Valentiner immediately decided on a second attack, which 
should be carried out with little speed to save electricity he undertook this, and had 
finished the torpedo tubes, turned the two armored cruisers off again, so that after a while 
he finally gave up the attempt as hopeless. The depth helmsman of "U 3" was completely 
exhausted because this boat was not yet dealing with in any depth control machines." 
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The admiral's plan had failed primarily because of the inadequacy of the obsolete 
submarine. Here, too, it has been shown that success in naval warfare against superior 
opponents can only be achieved with the latest and best material. The main cause of the 
failure was the old type of "U 3", which was laid on stocks in 1907 and for this reason 
was mobilized to the Baltic Sea Coast Guard Division for the defense of the Bay of Kiel. 
In this boat, the diving maneuver lasted several minutes Attack could only be kept at 
depth in good weather, since in swell or swell the boat steered so poorly that it either 
came to the surface or went too deep. It possessed no radio, and suffered from many 
technical imperfections, most of which had been remedied in the newer boats, but could 
not be parked until the war was over. Therefore, even after he had not succeeded in his 
first attempt against the enemy, mainly because of these defects, the commandant 
reported that the boat was probably still there for smaller enterprises for extended coastal 
protection, but no longer for long-term operations. A challenge that the admiral accepted 
and then applied for newer boats from the commander-in-chief (1). Incidentally, 
Konteradmiral Behring had gained the conviction from the course of that day of the battle 
that, given the behavior of the Russians and the local conditions, prospects for success in 
the Gulf of Finland could be hoped for through the continued use of powerful submarines. 
At that time, the most promising approach was to bring two submarines, each led by a 
cruiser, which were supposed to operate separately to the south and north of our barrier at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. At such an exhibition there seemed to be great hope 
of catching Russian cruisers in both places that had been able to advance both on the 
north coast and on the south coast of the Gulf of Finland. The good shooting performance 
of the Russian cruisers and their high sustained speeds of 20 nautical miles made it clear 
to the German leadership that it was no longer possible to use our old cruisers in the Gulf 
of Finland. "Augsburg", with its excess speed, was just able to create the freedom to act 
in front of the enemy, who was far superior in terms of fighting power. "Amazone" with 
16 nautical miles 





1) Here is an example that if we had already started the mass construction of 
submarines in 1907, as was so often demanded in lay circles, we would have had only 
unusable material in 1914,'!! 
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top speed and old 10.5 cm L/40 = guns was endangered by every new Russian destroyer 
even during the day. Using this cruiser off the Gulf of Finland had been a risk which, 
thanks to the favorable weather conditions, had remained hidden from the enemy by the 
thick fog and which went well, but which could not be repeated. Cruisers with a 
permanent speed of less than 20 nautical miles could not be used in front of or in the Gulf 
of Finland, so that of the Commander-in-Chief's armed forces only "Augsburg", or at 
most "Liibeck", could be used for this purpose. Konteradmiral Behring therefore also gave 
"Gazelle", Commander Fregattenkapitan Mysing, who had received the order from the 
Commander-in-Chief to seek contact with the flagship off the Gulf of Finland, on August 
28 at 05:00, instructed to turn around and to the assembly point south of Gotland to go to 
Hoborg. The cruiser was supposed to take up an observation position between Gotland 
and Kurland after the coal steamer "Oberprasident Delbriick" had been replenished her 
with coal. "Amazone" was assigned an observation position in the sea area west of 
Gotland as far as Oland on the evening of August 29, after she had arrived in Danzig two 
days earlier with "V 26" and handed over the crew of the "Magdeburg". "V 26" went for 
the quick repair of battle damage to Stettin at the Vulkan = shipyard. The Admiral 
himself entered with "Augsburg" and "V 25" on August 28 at 16:20, the return march 
along the Gotland coast to Neufahrwasser. "U 3" was detached to Kiel, since it could 
only do the necessary repairs there. On August 29, 06:00 the flagship arrived in 
Neufahrwasser, "V 25", which had issued orders to "Gazelle" and the coal steamer , 
followed at 07:50. 

Konteradmiral Behring was aware that despite the utmost sacrifice of the 
personnel of all ships and vessels involved, the loss of the Magdeburg had led to a failure 
for us. Contesting the correctness of their previous measures could only reinforce the 
strategic defensive. If they continued, they forced us, if we did not also want to behave 
quite passively, to continue to undertake activities in which our use of surface forces 
compared to the prospect of success against enemy ships was considerably high, and our 
prospects for future Baltic warfare became more favorable with the use of submarines. A 
relatively small'! 
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effort then secured us with a fair degree of probability the achievement of our main war 
objective in the Baltic Sea, the disruption of Russian offensive intentions. The 
Commander in Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces had also clearly recognized this on the 
basis of the combat report of the detached admiral and carried out the same train of 
thought with the chief of the admiralty's staff of the Navy. He wrote about it verbatim: 
“The armed forces that can be assigned to me after the war situation will always be 
inferior to the Russian armed forces. It is therefore necessary to maintain the deception as 
to the actual circumstances and, if at all possible, to achieve a success against the 
Russians with small means. I am convinced that a lot can be achieved with submarines, 
and I therefore ask first for the allocation of two new offensive boats. "The then chief of 
the admiralty staff, Admiral von Pohl, who telegraphed the commander-in-chief about 
vigorous warfare in the Baltic Sea advised wrote on September 3 in the margin of the 
report on this undertaking by the detached admiral: “According to these reports, the ships 
in the Gulf of Finland have been in very dangerous positions several times. The 
Commander-in-Chief in the Baltic Sea must feel this and not expose the ships in such a 
way. "Despite this critical remark, the Chief of the Admiralty's staff did not intervene, but 
left it to the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Armed Forces to continue fine tasks 
with the inadequate means, although naturally intervening further exposure of the weak 
surface forces, if anything should be achieved, was inevitable. With this, however, the 
chief of the admiralty actually renounced a generous and uniform naval command in all 
theaters of war. From this it emerged that the two front posts at sea, the chief of the high 
seas in the North Sea and the commander-in-chief of the Baltic Sea forces worked 
continuously to strengthen their own means of war and always vigorously advocated their 
independence from the Admiral's staff. 

Konteradmiral Behring had pointed out to the Commander-in-Chief in a detailed 
battle report on August 26th and 27th that the offensive advances ordered would only be 
possible without too much effort, given the existing material conditions, if they had 
strong support from powerful ships in an exceptional position. However, since this 
support was not to be expected for the time being, he asked "to be allowed to continue to 
venture this commitment, which he will try to make as small as possible." On his first 
venture he had sufficiently demonstrated that he and his staff did not lack reckless 
indulgence.'!° 
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GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich could not ignore the correctness of the above considerations. 
A further continuation of this kind of undertaking, the prospects of which were bound to 
diminish as the initiative of the Russian leadership increased, was not justifiable for the 
time being. The loss of the "Magdeburg" was all the more serious when two days later on 
August 28th in the North Sea three small cruisers were destroyed in a battle with British 
forces in the Helgoland Bay. The Commander-in-Chief therefore gave Admiral Behring 
the order “‘for the time being to limit himself to observation of the Russian armed forces 
at a suitable point and not to undertake any offensive attacks in the Gulf of Finland". But 
the Prince was also able to fully understand the other conclusions that Admiral Bethring 
had drawn from the events of August 26th and 27th for the further conduct of the war. In 
a lengthy report on the situation in the eastern Baltic Sea and the intentions for the 
conduct of the war, he explained his own opinion to the chief of the Admiralty's staff. He 
pointed out that the Russians were undoubtedly well informed about the situation of 
"Deutschland" = mine lock This emerged both from the statements of various steamship 
captains questioned by the detached admiral during the operation, as well as from the 
observation of Russian mine vehicles working in the vicinity of this barrier. The effect of 
the barrier was ineffective. The commander in chief also feared the loss the "Magdeburg" 
would encourage the Russians and induce them to take more energetic action outside the 
Gulf of Finland. As an antidote, he thought that advances against the Russian coast 
should be commenced as soon as possible and that S.M.S. "Prince Heinrich" as the 
second large cruiser is necessary. As soon as the general war situation permitted, the 
Commander-in-Chief wanted to repeat the voyage of the [V Squadron and the two 
armored cruisers, which the war command had interrupted against his will on August 
26th maintained that the German flag would hold the Baltic Sea, and hoped that the 
appearance of a larger number of combat ships on the Russian coast would make a lasting 
impression in Russia and the Baltic Sea countries. At the same time, these ships should 
then form the support for the further operations of the detached admiral in the Gulf of 
Finland. This thought, which was absolutely correct in itself, saw the only aim of war 
against Russia, while the main enemy was in the North Sea and England. The means of 
dispute which Prince Heinrich requested had to be withdrawn from the North Sea, but 
this was out of the question at the time. On the contrary, it would have been if the Baltic 
Sea forces had been able to do this and it had otherwise been possible, '!* 
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would have liked to assign these ships to reinforce the North Sea. This was also the 
challenge of the deputy chief of the Admiral's staff in Berlin, Konteradmirals Behncke, 
who rejected all requests from the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces to 
reinforce fine armed forces with ships of the line and large cruisers in the first months of 
the war. These applications demanded successively the allocation of "Bliicher", the ships 
of the IV, V, VI Squadrons and the large cruisers of the 2nd commander of the 
reconnaissance ships for the Baltic Sea. The war considerations made in peacetime that 
the high seas could never be strong enough to fight against England were in danger of 
being forgotten. The unexpected strategic defensive of the English, to which we also set a 
strategic defensive, had already severely paralyzed our behavior in the North Sea. But it 
turned out that everyone did too only temporary surrender of ships from the North Sea to 
the Baltic Sea resulted in increased paralysis in the North Sea, as one then immediately 
felt too weak for any ventures against England. On the other hand, voices were also 
raised to cede armed forces from the North Sea to the Baltic Sea because one hoped to 
find some activity there instead of the constant waiting for the English They overlooked 
the fact that the Russians, encapsulated in the Gulf of Finland, could only have been 
crushed in their war ports, if at all, with considerable losses to the aggressor North Sea 
forces could be achieved. But whether even great successes at sea in the east would have 
made a decisive impression on the huge Russian continental empire and on the course of 
the war on a large scale is still doubtful today. But this would certainly have weakened 
our main fleet, for which no one believed that one could justify. Of course, this did not 
rule out the possibility of short advances of parts of the fleet as far as the Gulf of Finland, 
given the opportunity to stimulate and stimulate. To do this, however, the North Sea and 
Baltic Sea war would again have to be directed uniformly from one body. The Baltic Sea 
remained a secondary theater of war, and the daring and sacrifice of the personnel there 
had to make up for the lack of material.''° 
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7. GroBadmiral Heinrich Prince of Prussia with parts 
of the high seas forces in front of the Gulf of Finland from 
September 3 to 9, 1914. 


After a short rest, Konteradmiral Behring left Neufahrwasser again after a short 
rest to replenish coal and to carry out necessary work with "Augsburg" at 18:00. The 
admiral did not like the two small cruisers, which had neither sufficient combat power 
nor speed, without torpedo boats knowing of their far forward positions alone in the sea, 
had not been pleasant to the admiral during the two-day inevitable stay in port. "Gazelle" 
that shot at and destroyed the Steinort lighthouse on August 29 at 04.20, could not even 
communicate continuously from the outpost position with Danzig because of its outdated 
radio equipment, since it could receive radio telegrams from a distance of more than 120 
nautical miles, but could not send them itself. On August 31, 10:15 "Augsburg" had 
arrived in the outpost position east of Gotland between Oftergarn and Windau and stood 
up and down between Gotland and Kurland during the day and the following night. 
"Gazelle" occupied the western part of the area based on Gotland, "Augsburg" the eastern 
part under the Courland coast. "Amazon" remained in its observation position west of 
Gotland between Oland and the southern tip of Gotland. It was clear and visible by day 
and by night, nothing was noticed by the enemy. On September 1, "V 25" was added as 
reinforcement, as well as "T 124", Commander Kapitaénleutnant Wilhelm Rebensburg, 
who had meanwhile put the boat into repair in Kiel for the no longer serviceable "T 102". 
The boats were placed on the outpost line set, which now spanned the sea area east of 
Gotland in the order "T 124", "Gazelle", "Augsburg", "V 25" at intervals of 16 nautical 
miles. During the night of September Ist to 2nd, Admiral Behring wanted to go to the 
Reconnaissance with "Augsburg" and "V 25" to advance north to about the line Gotska 
Sando - Dagerort. During the day the outpost line steamed back and forth at slow speed 
and nothing suspicious was observed. 22:10 Saw "Augsburg" and "V25" on their advance 
to the north, a little north of Faro, clouds of smoke ahead. The night was very clear and 
clear, there was a bright moonlight. A stiff north wind was blowing, a heavy one that 
quickly rose in the Baltic Sea!!® 
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the sea had churned, so that the ships steaming against the sea were severely hindered by 
the overflowing water. The clouds of smoke were soon identified as larger warships 
heading south-westerly. Konteradmiral Behring therefore made 22:20 returns to keep in 
touch with the presumed enemy. A vehicle later appeared east of the sighted ships, 
apparently a large, fast Russian destroyer, perhaps "Nowik", which was on the same 
course as "Augsburg" at high speed. 23:04 it seemed as if this destroyer, which had 
meanwhile been steaming from astern, had fired torpedoes at a distance of about 80 hm. 
At this time he was bearing about 4 to 5 points more astern than the abeam to port. 
However, louse tracks were not observed, however; the muzzle flash from the powder 
ejection from torpedo tubes had been seen perfectly. "Augsburg" shone with a spotlight, 
which, however, did not penetrate because of the great distance. "Augsburg" now turned 
towards the destroyer, which was turning, and chased it north at full speed. So much 
water came over at the high speed that the front guns of the cruiser could not be used. 
The destroyer and the enemy ships soon came out of sight again in a northerly direction. 
The distances had been too great for a precise observation of the types of ship or for 
measurements. "Augsburg" turned back on course south at 23:14. On course, a vehicle 
with a stronger smoke plume appeared again. 00:50 on September 2, the vehicle could be 
identified as a destroyer, whereupon "Augsburg" went on the opposite course. The 
Russian destroyer also turned around and ran at high speed to the north. Since catching 
up with the overcoming sea had already proven to be hopeless and shooting at the 
overcoming sea, Konteradmiral Behring went with "Augsburg" and "V 25" on SSW. 
01:10 the Russian destroyer disappeared again. 

The rest of the night the formation steered in the outpost line as on the day before. 
The next morning, 06:30 on September 2nd, four clouds of smoke came into view in the 
north, of which the two initially standing at 08:32 when two cruisers with three funnels 
were found, while the other two were lost in East and West. Konteradmiral Behring went 
south and kept in touch with "Augsburg" before the enemy. "Gazelle", "Amazone" and 
the two torpedo boats were informed of the enemy by radio telegraph. 

The weather was very clear. It was still blowing fresh from the north, so there was 
a corresponding swell.''” 
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The admiral was justifiably concerned about "Gazelle", which, with its lack of speed, 
found itself in a rather bad position in relation to the following, strongly superior enemy. 
Even "Augsburg" could not accept a battle with its weak artillery, but had to rely on its 
speed. In the clear weather there was no possibility of attack for torpedo boats. 
Konteradmiral Behring at 09:10 gave the signal to "Gazelle": "Enter Swedish territorial 
waters at your own discretion.” 09:30 the enemy, who had meanwhile been identified as 
two cruisers of the "Bogatyr" = Class, suddenly turned and ran back to NNW at high 
speed. "Augsburg" followed until 09:45 and turned at 10:00 when the Russian ships had 
disappeared from view about the height of Windau, back to the south. There is no 
discernible reason for the enemy's more than cautious behavior. Perhaps he suspected 
stronger armed forces behind the cruisers or feared that German forces would bypass 
them if they continued to advance south west of Gotland. In any case, Admiral Behring 
now considered it right to withdraw the outpost line and to redesign it further south, near 
Nar on Gotland, based on the mine barrier thrown by "Augsburg" in front of Libau. This 
also shortened the sea area to be guarded. "Gazelle "was placed on the extreme left wing 
in order to be as close as possible to Swedish territorial waters. It is clear from the 
foregoing that the procedure of keeping the old small cruisers at sea at such a far 
advanced position for the purpose of reconnaissance and reporting of an enemy was very 
dangerous. If a superior enemy was sighted, the cruisers could only avoid destruction by 
their speed. In addition, their reports were practically of no great importance for the 
Commander-in-Chief's measures, because there was no support force or strong armed 
forces in the eastern Baltic Sea. It took at least 1% days until armed forces were sent from 
Kiel to this area. Such a cruiser reconnaissance is only justified if there are strong enough 
armed forces nearby that they can support the retreating small cruisers in time and attack 
the enemy themselves. In spite of this, these advanced small cruisers were of value 
because the Russians felt they were being watched all the time and therefore had to shy 
away from larger ventures into the western Baltic Sea, which could only be successful in 
the event of a surprise. 

Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich had received the radio telegraphic reports from 
the detached admiral about the sighting and behavior of the'!® 
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enemy armed forces on September 2 at 03:45 a.m. and 09:40. For him they were 
confirmation of his view that he had made of the consequences of the loss of the 
"Magdeburg" for the formation of further Russian plans in the Baltic Sea At that time, 
people generally trusted the Russian leadership to be much more confident than they 
actually ever had in mind. But it was understandable that the German leadership, 
knowing their own material weakness in the Baltic Sea, with the great superiority of the 
enemy, could hardly imagine the Russian really wanted to limit himself to the defensive 
at sea. The idea was obvious to the Commander in Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces that 
these Russian advances were only the beginning of further expeditions against the 
German coast. For the first time Russian ships had been observed so far outside the Gulf 
of Finland that it was therefore possible that from now on Libau would again be used as a 
base by the Russian side and that a change in the Russian warfare in the Baltic Sea, 
perhaps in cooperation with English plans, was in prospect. At the same time, on August 
28th, the British had made the advance into the German Bight. Grofadmiral Prince 
Heinrich therefore immediately forwarded the detached admiral's reports to the chief of 
the admiral's staff and requested that, "In order to prevent further advances by the 
Russians," the immediate submission of the commander of the 2nd reconnaissance group, 
Konteradmirals von Rebeur - Paschwitz, with the great cruisers "Roon" and "Prince 
Adalbert". The GroBadmiral also described it as urgently desired "to have the IV 
Squadron demonstrate in front of the Gulf of Finland as soon as possible in order to take 
the Russians' breath of ventures against the Prussian coast." Before a decision was made 
on this request, he informed the chief of the IV. Squadron, Vizeadmiral Ehrhardt Schmidt, 
and the 2nd commander of the reconnaissance ships of these requests, which had become 
necessary due to the situation in the eastern Baltic Sea, and asked both commanders to 
contact their armed forces ready to hold near Kiel. "Undine" received orders to accelerate 
the prepration for sea with a load of coal, "T91", "T 93" and "T 94" were withdrawn from 
the Vorpossen line near Moen to Safinitz to replenish coal so that they could be sent east 
with "Undine" at any time. The following telegram from the chief of the admiralty's staff 
already arrived on September 2 at 18:55 as a reply from the head of the admiralty: "IV. 
Squadron is to advance with battle-ready ships if Russian warships continue to advance. 
However, not further east than Memel. IV. Squadron must!!? 
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be ready at any time to go to the North Sea immediately on the orders of the chief of the 
high seas. "Prince Adalbert" and "Roon" are not dispensable on the North Sea war scene. 
"Admiral v. Pohl comments on this in his notes: “State Secretary v. Tirpitz definitely 
wants a large cruiser (meaning SMS "Bliicher") to the Baltic Sea in order to improve the 
situation there. I would like to give it up, but this weakens the North Sea fleet too much. I 
would only do it for the IV. Squadron not to disturb by sending them to the east in their 
training activity so that they can leave for the North Sea as soon as possible. "-" Bliicher 
"would undoubtedly have been the given flagship for the Baltic warfare, since it is too 
speedy and artillery as a battle cruiser for the high seas was weak. On the other hand, the 
point of view not to send a ship from the west to the east before a decision had been made 
in the North Sea was entirely in line with the preparatory work of the Admiral's staff. For 
this reason, all older squadrons were initially assigned to the high seas when the war 
broke out. 

The support from the [V Squadron, which provided only a spatially limited 
advance of the armed forces up to the level of Memel, could not help the Commander in 
Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces. It was half a measure, which, however, was consistent 
with the expressly ordered restraint of the high seas forces in the North Sea. Without 
adequate protection by torpedo boats, the squadron was not without endangerment 
despite the limitation of the advance to Memel. It had to be taken into account that the 
Russians, since they had established the presence of weak German armed forces in the 
eastern Baltic Sea, could expect stronger German units to march from the western Baltic 
Sea and put their mines in the way. In the meantime further news of the movements of 
the Russian ships, as described above, had arrived at headquarters during the day. - It is 
worth following the thoughts of the chief of the admiralty's staff on the basis of his own 
personal notes: “2. September 1914. 14:00 The Russian action, which is still reported as 
far as Gotland, makes it necessary to send more armed forces to the Baltic Sea. A fight in 
the Baltic Sea, a bombardment of coastal places - Kolberg - must be avoided, the Baltic 
Sea must be kept clear. That can only happen if warfare is given up in the North Sea. The 
dispatch of the IV Squadron to the east also necessitated protection by cruisers and 
torpedo boats. A consultation with the'”° 
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State Secretary in the presence of Admiral v. Miiller reveals that the former has lost his 
earlier view that all our armed forces would have to be concentrated in the North Sea in 
order to be able to confront the English fleet. He thinks the situation has now changed; 
the landing of the English expeditionary force in Belgium would leave the English II and 
IU fleet free, making it much more difficult for our fleet to strike. He therefore wants to 
give up the warfare in the North Sea and even speaks in favor of sending the III Squadron 
in the Baltic Sea, since the ships are more buoyant. I note that once the II and III Fleet not 
released; they would have to cover the canals and connections with France just as they 
did before. He could not agree with the posting of the III squadron, because to protect the 
German Bight it was absolutely necessary that there was no protection against torpedo 
boat attacks in the eastern Baltic Sea, and that these valuable ships should not be 
damaged. I agree to divert "Bliicher", a small, fast cruiser and two torpedo boat flotillas, 
one of which is 8.8 cm armed, from the North Sea forces and use them to keep the Baltic 
Sea clear. " 

From the foregoing it can be seen without a doubt that Admiral v. Pohl at this 
time was still counting on an English advance in the North Sea, which the high seas 
forces would have to parry as a whole, and for this reason he believed he should not be 
allowed to cede ships. Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, on the other hand, was concerned that an 
attack by the British was not to be expected now, but on the other hand the British were 
now so strong in the North Sea, having carried out their first large troop transports across 
the Channel, that an attack by our fleet at this time appeared not advisable. The State 
Secretary therefore wanted to temporarily provide strong forces for the Baltic Sea, 
including under "strong forces", in particular the floating, better underwater protected 
ships of the HI Squadron in contrast to the older, less safe ships understood intended to be 
ceded by the chief of the Admiral's staff of the [V Squadron (1), but the better the 
material, the lower the probability of a loss, while with the ships of the line of the IV 
Squadron, which are not so well protected under water, a torpedo or mine hit could result 
in the loss of the ship. With this shift in strength, Grand Admiral von Tirpitz aimed 
mainly to ease the mind-numbing time of waiting in the mouths of the North Sea for the 
crews of the high seas, and to give the squadrons the opportunity to exercise 





1) See p. 136'”! 
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in the open water and at the same time to use the presence of these strong units in the 
Baltic Sea to intimidate the Russians in the interests of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Baltic Sea Forces by demonstrations on the Russian coast. The purpose of the fleet, the 
fight against the English enemy, was not to be changed by this. On the contrary, this 
temporary change of scene was only intended to strengthen the high seas forces for their 
main task in the North Sea. The Deputy Chief of the Admiralty's Staff in Berlin, Rear 
Admiral Behncke, always took the position of rejecting the numerous demands of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces for the reinforcement of his armed forces, 
to provide all ships against England, to take the initiative in the North Sea and to leave 
the Baltic Sea to itself, until the power of events there would imperatively justify action 
against the Russians at the expense of the North Sea warfare. It didn't seem to have come 
to that yet. On the contrary, the war experience of the first month had shown an inaction 
and fearfulness on the part of the Russians, which one had not even remotely expected. 
Advance by the Russians up to the heights of Windau did not represent a future threat to 
German coasts and a bombardment of Danzig. That they were judged more seriously by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces, on the other hand, was justified, since 
he was on the spot in the theater of war was the responsible military commander, but for 
the management of the naval war they were considerably less important than the general 
conduct of the war. In order to meet the commander of the Baltic Sea Forces, the chief of 
the admiralty finally took a middle position and provided the Prince with S.M.S. 
"Bliicher" in addition to the [V Squadron, a fast small cruiser and two torpedo boat 
flotillas of the high seas armed forces for the Baltic Sea. According to the opinion of the 
time, these armed forces could be dispensed with for a short time in the North Sea. On 
September 3, 02:40, Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich received the following Telegram 
from headquarters: His Majesty the Kaiser orders that to keep the Baltic Sea free, a fourth 
squadron, "Blucher", a fast cruiser and two torpedo boat flotillas go to the Baltic Sea. His 
Majesty orders so that ships do not expose themselves to failure, slow old small cruisers 
must not be pushed forward as far as they have been without support. Admiral." With the 
Prince's very energetic push forward, the order "do not expose yourself to threats" should 
only mean a precautionary measure which, however, could very easily have been 
paralyzing even with a less energetic leader. In the North Sea!” 
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the dispatch of these armed forces to the Baltic Sea was assessed differently. The fleet 
chief naturally took the position that nothing should be ceded and that, on the contrary, 
the IV squadron had to come to the North Sea as soon as possible. The opinion of the 
squadrons was different, who had already painfully felt the dreadful waiting for an enemy 
who did not come and were pressing for a deployment in the Baltic Sea because nothing 
was done against England. 

Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich immediately gave the [V Squadron the order after 
the arrival of the Supreme Order to proceed immediately and economically to a point 
south of Gotland 18° East and 56° 25' North (see map | of this undertaking). On this 
parallel of latitude, the squadron should often take up a position for the detached admiral 
and his armed forces up to 19°. The Commander-in-Chief wanted with "Bliicher", 
Commander Fregattenkapitén Erdmann, and the other light forces made available from 
the North Sea, the small cruiser "Strasbourg", Commander Fregattenkapitén Retzmann, 
the II Torpedo Boat Flotilla ("S 138" to "S 149"), Chief Fregattenkapitéin Schuur, and the 
VI Torpedo boat flotilla ("V 150" to "V 160), chief Korvettenkapitaén Max Schultz, 
follow suit and join the squadron on September Sth in the morning. Instead of a 
minesweeping flotilla, the three barrier breakers "Mecklenburg", ““Westphalia" (1) and 
"Bolivia" that entered Kiel from the North Sea were used. Fuhrer Kapitaénleutnant Hauck, 
forwarded to a point in the middle of the connecting line between Oland's Norra Udde 
and Stora Karls6 in the sea area west of Gotland. Until the Commander-in-Chief arrived, 
Vice Admiral Ehrhard Schmidt was in charge of operations in the eastern Baltic Sea. 
Konteradmiral Behring on "Augsburg" was informed of these measures by radio 
telegraph on September 3, 06:56 He had had to send "Gazelle" back to Danzig in the 
morning because of loose ends in the machine's shaft bearings. After he had 
supplemented 420 tons of coal from the coal steamer with the flagship at Hoborg in the 
course of the afternoon, he remained with the rest of the armed forces in the staging 
position west and east of Gotland, in order to be fully usable again after the arrival of the 
IV Squadron. "Amazone" received the same order for September 4th, which was to be 
replaced by "T 124" in the observation position west of Gotland while the coal was being 
taken. The IV Squadron left Kiel on September 3rd at 08:15 the "Undine", Commander, 
Fregattenkapitian Loesch, received an order at 14:55 





1) Not to be confused with the ships of the line "Mecklenburg" and 
"Westfalen”.!*7 
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to sail from Kiel to the ordered assembly point south of Hoborg, "T 94" was assigned to 
the squadron as a dispatch boat and called in at SaBnitz. The commander-in-chief himself 
waited for the armored cruiser "Bliicher", which was designated as the flagship during the 
operation, to arrive in Kiel. In the meantime he had received the following telegram from 
the war command, which also limited the duration of the operation: “As soon as you have 
called in all available armed forces, the area of operations no further east than Memel will 
no longer be restricted. Short demonstration is intended at short notice and withdraw as 
soon as possible. Admiral." The "Strasbourg" arriving from the North Sea in Kiel on 
September 3, 18:30, as well as the II and VI Squadrons. On the night of September 4th, 
the flotilla set sail to the east after replenishing its coal reserves. Grofadmiral Prince 
Heinrich handed over the enterprise of the Commander-in-Chief to the Chief of the Coast 
Guard Division on September 4th. Admiral Mischke only kept the small cruiser "Thetis", 
the gunboat "Panther", the auxiliary mine steamer, four torpedo boats as well as the fish 
steamers and the blockships that arrived in Kiel from Swinoujscie on August 29 at his 
disposal in the western Baltic Sea. He was authorized to close the southern exit of the 
Langeland Belt with a second barrier in an emergency, provided he was certain, through 
absolutely reliable news, that enemy forces were trying to penetrate the Great Belt from 
the north. The Fehmarn = Belt, on the other hand, should only be blocked on the express 
order of the Commander-in-Chief, whose decision would then have to be obtained by 
radio telegraph. At 16:00 GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich embarked with his staff on 
"Bliicher" and went to sea in the eastern Baltic Sea to personally manage this undertaking. 

On the march he received at 22:29 a telegram from the Grand Headquarters, 
which further restricted the freedom of his orders for the forthcoming undertaking. It read: 
“His Majesty recommends your Royal Highness to proceed with the greatest caution 
during operations. Use against superior armed forces and suspected mine waters should 
be avoided. Admiral's staff. "This telegram forwarded to a commander marching against 
the enemy is psychologically explainable. Headquarters knew that the advances against 
the Gulf of Finland in August had reached the limit of daring, now after in the North Sea 
on August 28th as Admiral von Pohl writes in his notes, “with great concern'** 
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on this imminent operation in the Baltic Sea ", and in this connection the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces was warned again; but there is no doubt that the telegram 
was superfluous and could even cause damage. Night and in the morning of September 
5th it was blowing from N by E, wind force 7 to 8, partly full storm, so that at 11:30 at 
the ordered meeting point south of Hoborg on the southern tip of Gotland three torpedo 
boats of the VI. and one boat of the II Torpedo Boat flotilla was absent; the forward 
boiler rooms were full while they were counter steaming against the high seas. The 
missing boats gathered in their flotillas as the night proceeded. All other armed forces 
had arrived at the assembly area except only "Augsburg". The detached admiral had 
already taken the "Undine" and "Strasbourg", who had meanwhile arrived, to the outpost 
position east of Gotland with the permission of the IV. Squadron on the night of 
September 4th to 5th, because he had released "Gazelle" to Danzig and he also had to 
send "V 25" for oil replenishment on the night of September 3rd to 4th. On the night of 
the 4th and 5th he himself left the outpost line with the flagship in order to arrive at the 
squadron's assembly point in good time. Therefore, on the morning of September 5, apart 
from the two small cruisers mentioned above, only "Amazone" and "T 124" west of 
Gotland were in outpost position. They received orders from the Grofiadmiral not to go 
north more than 57 degrees north latitude. The three barrier breakers were sent back to 
Kiel, as their use was no longer an option after the last binding order issued by the war 
command. From Swinemiinde three coal steamer from the supply point had been sent to 
the coal steamer "Oberprasident Delbriick" near Hoborg, which was already being used 
by the detached admiral On September 7th, they had not been able to replenish their coal 
supplies at the coal steamer and had to be sent to Danzig for coal. "T 124" stayed in 
Danzig during the whole operation to repair the FT system, "Amazone" returned to the 
main body on September 7th in the afternoon. 

South of Hoborg, with the strong north-easterly wind on September 5th, the sea 
was so rough that a meeting of the Commander-in-Chief with the Chief of the [IV 
Squadron and the detached admiral on board "Bliicher" was not possible, since torpedo 
boats could not moor. It was therefore inevitable that the unit had to steam near the coast 
under Gotland's'” 
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protection and that its presence would probably be reported to Russia. The commander in 
chief tried to compensate for this by the fact that the ships had to steam away from the 
island with a south course in order to conceal their actual destination. At the meeting of 
the admirals and flotilla chiefs on board his flagship, Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich 
stated that the main purpose of the forthcoming undertaking was to break the Russians' 
heightened self-esteem. Our loss of the Magdeburg undoubtedly spurred the Russian 
leadership to advance into the narrowness of Gotland and Courland in the last few days. 
Therefore, if possible, the Russian naval forces should suffer losses and they should be 
forced to defend themselves until August 27. In his remarks, the Commander-in-Chief 
emphasized the express and repeatedly repeated order of His Majesty the Emperor to 
avoid being used against superior armed forces and suspected mines. For protection, he 
summarized as his intentions: 

1. To lure Ruffian forces out of the Gulf of Finland, pull them south and cut them 
off. 

2. To use the flotilla when the opportunity arises. 

3. Shoot in lighthouses and signal stations. 

4. To make a lasting impression on the Russians by showing the armed forces 
currently available to him at as many points as possible on the Russian coast 
and thereby to facilitate the detached admiral's his task in the eastern Baltic 
Sea after the withdrawal of the deep-sea forces. 

GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich then explained his orders for the following day, 
September 6th. - The detached admiral was originally supposed to be between 04:00 and 
05:00 Shoot with "Augsburg" and "V 25" Dagerort = lighthouse on Dag and then 
advance to 22° 10' to the east against the Gulf of Finland. Against this order, 
Konteradmiral Behring stated that "Augsburg" could easily be cut off if Russian ships 
were advanced west to Bogfk6r before their own armed forces could intervene; since 
Russian mines could meanwhile also be laid north of Dago, the plan was abandoned The 
main reason for the change in the plan, however, must be accepted twice by the imperial 
order for special caution, because Konteradmiral Mischke had been exposed to 
considerably greater danger during his mine operation with "Deutschland", and the 
Commander-in-Chief had even gone further in his wishes. '*° 
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The "Bliicher" marched west with the two fastest ships of the line "Braunschweig" and 
"Elfabg", which could maintain a constant speed of over 16 nautical miles, with the small 
cruiser "StraSburg" and the IL. Torpedo Boat Flotilla in the night of 5 to 6 September 
west of Gotland to the north, to arrive at a point Gronfkar = lighthouse in 32 °, 26 
nautical miles away to at arrive 07:00 (see map 1, path of the association from September 
5 to 8, 1914). Once here, the Commander-in-Chief reserved a further approach to the east. 
The IV Squadron received orders that night with "Amazone", "Undine", "Gazelle" and 
the VI Flotilla to go east of Gotland to the north and at 09:00 on the western third of the 
line from Oftergarn to Saritcheff = lightship From the point of view of the island of 
Gotska Sando. If possible, a small cruiser should show itself on the approach between 4 
and 5 o'clock in the morning before Windau and depart from there on a northerly course. 
The connection between these orders is easy to see. The separate advance west and west 
east of Gotland to the north, with light forces as a protective vanguard, prevented the 
possibility of enemy evasion. On the morning of September 6th, the two groups of armed 
forces stood ready in the north and south to break out of the Gulf of Finland and after the 
lures of the "Augsburg" South to clasp following Russian forces and to relocate them the 
way back. This cautious holding back of the fast squadron steaming west of Gotland 
probably had good reason in the order to "avoid setbacks." The further this northern 
group advanced east, the faster they could follow the Russian armed forces leaving the 
Gulf of Finland under Dagé If the speed of "Elfa8" and "Braunschweig" was not enough 
to get that far east by the next morning, then "Bliicher" was in any case able to do so, and 
it alone could cope with the Russian armored cruisers expected there. The operational 
order itself indicated intentions in this direction by reserving “from the 07:00 point to 
proceed in the direction of Bengfkar ". However, this compensation was not carried out. 

The advance of the armed forces on the night of September 5 to 6 west and east of 
Gotland went according to plan and without incident. The night was very clear and clear 
with the prevailing moonlight. The wind and swell had abated completely, so that even 
the small armed forces could keep up without difficulty. Before the [V Squadron, the 
detached admiral formed with the small cruisers subordinate to him'”’ 
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and the VI. Flotilla the vanguard and ran along the reconnaissance line about 10 nautical 
miles in front of the squadron. "Undine" showed up off Windau at dawn on September 
6th, as ordered. The group west of Gotland was secured by the forward "StraBburg" and 
the boats of the II Torpedo Boat Flotilla. At 09:00 on September 6th the Squadron had 
arrived in the commanded line. The outpost line of the detached admiral on "Augsburg", 
consisting of "Gazelle", "Undine" and "V 25" was at this time advanced in the middle of 
the connection line Gotska Sand6-Dagerort, approximately at the level of Cape Hundsort 
on Osel. Konteradmiral Behring had 02:00 the boats of the VI Torpedo Boat Flotilla 
already sent to Hoborg to replenish coal. At 09:00 he advanced from the outpost line with 
"Augsburg" and "V 25" to NE by E at a speed of 17 nautical miles. "V 25" was released 
at headlight signal range to port. The head of the [V. Squadron on "Wittelsbach" and the 
Commander-in-Chief on "Bliicher" were notified of the start of the advance by radio 
telegraph The Commander-in-Chief stood at 09:00 with his group at the Almagrundet = 
lightship in NW about 17 nautical miles. "Bliicher" and the two ships of the line had 
finished with the coal delivery to the boats of the II torpedo boat flotilla, which began at 
07:00. At the signal of the "Augsburg", the Prince headed for the northern blocking gap 
of the German barrier near Bengfkar at NE by EE and 14 nautical miles, evidently with 
the feeling that he now had to connect as far east as possible towards the Gulf of Finland. 
When no report had come from "Augsburg" up to that point, and in spite of the wide 
visibility of the air, which later made the Bogfkar lighthouse 25 nautical miles out, 
nothing of the enemy could be seen, the Commander-in-Chief decided to "abandon the 
advance and..." to await further developments on the spot for the purpose of joint 
operation with the IV. Squadron". Significantly, the war diary also contains the addition: 
"However, "Bliicher" thus loses space to the east. "Grofadmiral Prince Heinrich 
apparently considered a meeting with the enemy to be improbable at this time, when 
"Augsburg" had to come quite a long way north. It was a strange coincidence that shortly 
before the decision of the commander-in-chief to abandon the march, 10:50 "Augsburg" 
had caught sight of smoke clouds at a very great distance near Dagerort in a north- 
easterly direction, which was moving very quickly in an easterly direction. Although 
these clouds of smoke could most likely only come from an enemy, Konteradmiral 
Behring unfortunately failed to do so a reason for this in a his war diary'*® 
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to indicate the report to "Bliicher" and the IV. Squadron. Rather, he continued his march 
calmly and steered 11:10 with NW = course into deeper water in order to avoid the area 
under Dagerort reported as a mine suspect, then left at 11:42 with NE by N course and 
travel reduced to 10 nautical miles in the old direction. Neither the war diary nor that of 
"Augsburg" reveals whether the clouds of smoke remained in sight during all this time or 
were no longer heeded by him. Only the war log of the escort boat "V 25" reports that the 
clouds of smoke were seen all the time, since the commanding officer explained the 
change of course of his guide ship at 11:10 by saying "that the enemy should apparently 
be lured west or south". It is all the more inexplicable that this important F.T. 
Konteradmiral Behring must have been able to overlook the fact that it was imperative to 
Prince Heinrich to be informed as early as possible in order to be able to advance 
eastwards from a very far west position in good time. 

In any case, the Prince was 11:00 when he decided not to advance further east 
without any news of the sighting of the enemy through "Augsburg" north of Dagerort. He 
therefore decided to first to steam with a his formation towards the lighthouse of Bogfkar, 
where the range finders had already recognized four large masts at 16 nautical miles. On 
approaching he saw that the lighthouse carried an antenna on various wooden masts and 
therefore had to be a valuable observation station for the Russians. The order was 
therefore given to the II Torpedo Boat Flotilla to shoot in the tower. The lighthouse was 
fired at with artillery by the boats of the III torpedo boat half-flotilla, Chief 
Kapitanleutnant Boeft (1). During the time after the bombardment, a smoke rose from the 
top of the tower, apparently from ignited light oil, and the tower burned out completely; it 
could therefore no longer be climbed signal books and other secret compartments were 
not found. The tower crew, | deck officer, 3 sailors and 1 radioman were taken as 
prisoners of war. They testified that they had been on the station since the beginning of 
the war and that they had allegedly not had a Russian warship with them since then. 





1) Torpedo boat "S 138", commander Kapitaénleutnant Rudolf Schulte, torpedo 
boat "S 139", commander Kapitanleutnant v. Varendorff, torpedo boat "S 140", 
commander Kapitinleutnant Bollheim, torpedo boat "S 141", commander 
Kapiténleutnant Leo Riedel, torpedo boat "S 142", commander Kapitanleutnant Lindau, 
flotilla boat "S 149", Oberleutnant zur See Hengftenberg.'”” 
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They would have reported the sighting of the German armed forces to Helfingfors and 
then given the signal for "attack". The Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces 
noted in his war diary "that it was a mistake not to attack this important station four 
weeks ago". The approach and shooting at Bogfkar leads to the conclusion that the 
management had already given up on luring the Russians out at that time. 

Shortly after the flotilla chief had reported the success of the bombardment and 
had been joined by the "Bliicher", the commander-in-chief received the radio message 
from "Augsburg" at 00:56: "Two enemy large cruisers in sight off Cape Tachkona in 
WNW!2W about 22 nautical miles away” and shortly afterwards, 01:05: "The reported 
enemy forces are heading south." "Augsburg" had meanwhile been on their north course 
and further advance at 00:30. Again two columns of smoke, definitely coming from the 
same ships as 10:50, seen in the same direction and clearly identified as two large 
cruisers with four funnels as we approached. Thereupon Konteradmiral Behring had 
finally sent the radio telegraphic report to "Bliicher" and IV. Squadron. GroBadmiral 
Prince Heinrich, who at this time was about 20 nautical miles south of Bogfkar, 
immediately ran with a his group and the 11th torpedo boat flotilla 16 nautical miles and 
ENE course. In order to possibly relocate the enemy through the northern blocking gap. 
Since "Elfaf" and "Braunschweig" could not come along, "Bliicher", "Strasbourg" and 
the flotilla went ahead at full speed alone 24.5 nautical miles speed. "Strasbourg" secured 
in a forward position from "Blucher". The IV. Squadron, which had received the message 
from "Augsburg" at the same time as "Bliicher", went on NE course and went with it 
highest voyage, which at times was up to 16 nautical miles, in the direction of the 
"Augsburg" location, from which it was about 70 nautical miles away at this time in order 
to be able to draw the enemy cruisers south. "Augsburg" was meanwhile continuously the 
prescribed signals as a feeler about the enemy's movements, which, given the 
extraordinary visibility, could be carried out without difficulty. 13:19 she reported: "I am 
in touch, stand on starboard in front of the enemy forces, my own location 028 6, 
additional number 6." (See map 1, side map B.) 13:40: "Enemy turns north." 
Konteradmiral Behring explained this change of course of the enemy by the fact that the 
enemy had apparently seen the thick plumes of smoke from the ships standing at 
"Bliicher", which at this time were at the very” 
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clear air in a west-northwest direction at a distance of 35 nautical miles came into view. 
This assumption was correct, because shortly afterwards 13:50 had also the "Strasbourg" 
to the east in front of "Bliicher", the clouds of smoke of the enemy in SE by E also in 
sight about 35 nautical miles away. She received orders from "Bliicher" to find out more, 
and then advanced 22 nautical miles to ESE. At 14:10, the masts and chimneys of two 
ships were gradually made out by "Strasburg" in the direction of the clouds of smoke, 
which were a little later than two cruisers of the "Bajain" class were found. From now on, 
Fregattenkapitaén Retzmann, kept the enemy ships steadily approaching at a bearing of 6 
lines ahead than abeam to starboard and also reported his observations to "Bliicher" as a 
lateral contactor. 15:05 the Russian armored cruisers, which at that time were only 
making little speed according to the "Augsburg" report, went over SE = on S = course 
and were at 15:50 170 hm away from "Strasbourg". At 15:30 the mast tips of the two 
enemy cruisers were recognized on "Bliicher" and from now on the further movements of 
the enemy, who had meanwhile increased their speed, were constantly observed. At 
15:32 the enemy turned on a northerly course, then swiveled at 51:42 at 8 dash to 
starboard and ran at a high speed, about 19 to 21 nautical miles, with an easterly course 
between Glotowa and Winkoma bank in the Gulf of Finland. "Strasbourg" and 
"Augsburg", who had done their job as contactors, received 15:35 from the flagship gave 
the order to attach and joined at 16:00 to "Bliicher". "Bliicher" had come close enough 
underneath and was able to open fire on the enemy running east at 16:17 a.m. at 147 hm. 
As the distance increased quickly, however, the fire was stopped at 16:22 at 178 hm. The 
Commander-in-Chief did not consider a pursuit into the Gulf of Finland to be feasible, in 
accordance with the clear order of the war command. The behavior of the Russian 
armored cruisers, in the opinion of the "Strasbourg", which this "Bliicher" immediately 
after the bombardment at 16:22 signaled to conclude that there were mines in the vicinity 
of the Glotowa = bank, that is, to the west of the " Deutschland " = barrier, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Finland. This strengthened the Grand Admiral's resolve to give up the 
pursuit. 

The two Russian armored cruisers had apparently patrolled in a guard position in 
front of the southern entrance to the Gulf of Finland between Dagé and the south wing of 
the "Deutschland" Barrier’*! 
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had seen "Bliicher" approaching in the northwest and then returned to the east just in time. 
Whether "Bliicher" would have been able to catch the enemy earlier if he had stood 
further east from the start, or if "Augsburg" saw the clouds of smoke at 10:50, That is, 
two hours earlier than happened, is because the Russians were not far from the entrance 
to the safe area and it was exceptionally clear that day. In addition, the Russian leadership 
was definitely informed of the presence of considerable German armed forces in the 
eastern Baltic from the strong German radio traffic which had ruled the eastern Baltic Sea 
since September 5. During the first months of the war these units, which had not yet been 
trained in the strict radio discipline of the deep-sea fleet, were particularly lively. Only in 
the course of the war, after the determination of the location of enemy armed forces on 
the basis of the direction of intercepted radio messages and their deciphering had been 
further developed, was the own F. T. = traffic at sea everywhere restricted to the 
absolutely necessary level and later completely stopped in operations. In all operations 
with larger armed forces in the Baltic Sea, however, it had to be taken into account that 
the units were mostly separate and therefore a frequent exchange of mutual locations was 
essential. In this connection it is important that the commander of the "Gazelle" attributed 
the U-turn of the Russian armored cruisers to the north at 13:40 to the fact that the 
squadron chief was on "Wittelsbach", the flagship of the IV Squadron, at 13:35 sent a 
radio message to "Bliicher", "Augsburg" and "Undine" with a special call for each ship, 
which was answered in turn, so that the Russians would have noticed the presence of 
stronger German armed forces. Apart from that, however, the report from the Russian 
observation station "Bogfkar" via Helfingfors will have informed the Russian armed 
forces at sea of the presence of German ships at the lighthouse in good time. Given the 
great visibility, the Russian armored cruisers could therefore remain calmly at their 
outpost positions until they saw a superior enemy. They had just agreed to a further 
pursuit of the "Augsburg" southwards. 

After the enemy had come out of sight, GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich wanted to 
march back west of Gotland with the subordinate armed forces and pass Windau the 
following day and show the flag there. The corresponding orders had already been issued 
when the Commander-in-Chief was 17:00 by a telegram from the Admiralty: '” 
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"Disrupting daily Finnish steamboat traffic from Raumo-Gefle promises great effects" to 
change his intentions. He then decided to send the detached admiral with "Augsburg", 
"Strasbourg", "Gazelle" and "V 25" to the Bottensee to carry out this task. The small 
cruisers and the II. Torpedo Boat Flotilla therefore received the order to gather 6 nautical 
miles NW from Svenka = Hégarne at 01:00. The IV Squadron had seen from the reports 
of the Fithlungshalter [contact boat] that it could no longer catch the enemy and therefore 
had from 14:00, continued his march at 12 nautical miles. At 17:00 the squadron was at 
the level of Dagerort, the "Braunschweig" and "Elfafb" were reassigned to it, and 
Hufvudfkar was given as a meeting point for September 7, 08:00 in NW 10 nautical miles. 
"Bliicher" went to Svenska = Hégarne to give orders for the small cruisers. 
Konteradmiral Behring was released into the Bottensee by the Commander-in-Chief of 
Svenska = Hégarne on September 7, at 02:00. During the morning the Prince walked 
slowly under the Swedish coast with "Bliicher", "Undine" and the II Torpedo Boat 
Flotilla and joined the IV squadron at the ordered assembly point at Hufvudfkar to await 
the return of the detached admiral. Konteradmiral Behring had received the order to go to 
the middle of the Gefle-Raumo line with "Augsburg", "Strasbourg", "Gazelle" and "V 
25" and until 21:00 if possible, disrupt the Finnish = Russian steamship traffic 
encountered in this area. Russian steamers were to be sunk as far as possible without loss 
of human life, since the transfer of prizes would have meant too great a hindrance and 
endangerment of one's own movements given the great distance to the nearest German 
base. Based on the English model, neutral steamers were supposed to take every male 
personality of English, French or Russian citizenship who could compulsorily serve as a 
prisoner of war until the final examination by the prize courts. It was the first time that an 
operation against enemy trade was carried out with it in the Baltic Sea. The German order 
of operations for the Baltic Sea War had listed the damage to Russian trade as one of the 
more important tasks of warfare, but the military commanders immediately after the 
outbreak of war had the opportunity to do so by extensive restrictions on any action 
against Danish and Swedish ships. The advantages of benevolent’** 
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Danish and Swedish neutrality were undoubtedly to be valued higher than the possible 
damage to Russia through strict control of neutral trade in the Baltic Sea. The war 
command had therefore already ordered in mid-August that Swedish merchant ships in 
the Baltic Sea should only be examined north of 57° or if they wanted to leave the Baltic 
Sea through the Belte or Sound. Also, only a general check of the ship's documents 
should take place. Appropriate measures were taken against Danish ships in the western 
Baltic Sea. The neutral trade in the Baltic Sea intended for Russia was effective only with 
great difficulty, since a large part of the goods was transported by land through Denmark, 
Norway or Sweden and then through the Bottensee via Finland to Russia. In addition, the 
route within the Swedish and Danish territorial waters from the Sound through the 
Alandsfee to the Bottensee was always open to neutral trade. A real disturbance was 
therefore, apart from the very few places like in the Hané = bay and at the southern tip of 
Oland, where the ships occasionally left the sovereign borders for very short distances for 
reasons of navigation and shortcuts, for us only in the narrow sea area the Bottensee 
between Finland and the Swedish coast possible. 

Konteradmiral Behring was at 10:00 on September 7th on the middle of the 
Gefle-Raumo line. He had "Strasbourg" and "Gazelle" guard the area between the two 
ports with east and west courses and slow travel. He himself with "Augsburg" and "V 25" 
to Bjdrneborg anchored on the island of Raff6 off the outer port of M&ntyluoto, in order 
to shoot in the large petroleum containers on the island, according to the pilot. It was to 
be assumed that these fuel supplies were useful for the Russian warfare. 14:20 until 14:38 
"Augsburg" anchored at R&ff6. Since it was not possible to bombard these containers 
without significantly endangering the neighboring buildings, including a church, the 
bombardment was abandoned and steered back into the outpost line laid out by 
"Stra8burg" and "Gazelle". On the march then a steamer came into view at Raumo, which 
was stopped and examined by "V 25". It was the Swedish steamer of the Svealinie 
"Gauthiod", home port Stockholm, on the way from Raumo to Gefle. It had 58 male 
English passengers on board, 34 of whom were temporarily captured as prisoners of war 
and Admiralty's staff, as the prize order only permitted the capture of persons "who were 
enlisted handed over to "Augsburg", They were released on September 18 on the orders 
of the Admiralty's staff, as the arrest order only permitted the capture of persons "who 
were part of the hostile forces". Shortly thereafter, a second steamer came into view, '*4 
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as stated by "V 25", the Russian steamer "Uleaborg" from Helfingfors. The entire crew 
and passengers, a total of 46 people, including 12 women, were taken on board with their 
luggage by "V 25" and also handed over to "Augsburg", the enemy steamer was sunk by 
artillery fire. Konteradmiral Behring, in order to arrive at the assembly point as ordered 
by the Commander-in-Chief at Kopparftenarne = lightship in good time on September 
8th, 06:30, gave "Strasbourg" and "Gazelle" the order to run forward independently. 
"Augsburg" asked for and received from the GroBadmiral permission to only need to 
stand at the meeting point at 07:00 to save on account of their scarce coal stocks. 
Punctually the next morning the three cruisers and "V 25" joined forces at 
Kopparftenarne = lightship with "Bliicher". "Augsburg" was sent from here to Danzig for 
a large boiler cleaning, in order to be available again as the only powerful cruiser for the 
eastern Baltic Sea as soon as possible after the ocean forces had been ceded. On the way 
back, "Augsburg" was supposed to send the four coal steamers back to their home ports 
near Hoborg. On September 8, at 22:00 "Augsburg" arrived at the shipyard in Danzig for 
a longer overhaul and layover after the outbreak of war as the main carrier of the war 
tirelessly at sea in the eastern Baltic, doing her duty at every opportunity to honor the flag. 

Grofadmiral Prince Heinrich had the other armed forces on September 7th at 
08:00 collected at Hufvudfkar, the VI Flotilla after completing the coal replenishment, 
the was at Hoborg, at 10:30 the formation joined again, without "V 154", which had been 
sent to Wilhelmshaven because of a broken and leaky forecastle. For this, however, the 
Torpedo Boats of the II Flotilla had to be ordered to sail again by the ships of the line of 
the IV squadron and by the "Bliicher". The difficulties of using torpedo boat flotillas for 
longer expeditions in a sea area 300 nautical miles from Gdansk had made themselves 
felt uncomfortably. In the Baltic Sea ventures, which always required a longer stay in 
enemy territory after the approach had been completed, the steamy steam line of our coal- 
fired torpedo boats was particularly noticeable. As a rule, the flotillas only had enough 
fuel for the return march when they reached the Gulf of Finland. The coal steamers at 
Hoborg were a makeshift, as they were far behind and could only be used in good 
weather. It showed how long the boats were down'* 
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the VI. Flotilla that had to be released on the first night at the northern tip of Gotland and 
only returned to the main body after 30 hours, after having used up the coal supply that 
had just been replenished. The possibility of adding coal from the ships of the line 
depended on the enemy and the weather. It is, however, characteristic of the low 
assessment of the submarine danger that prevailed in the Baltic Sea at that time, in 
contrast to the North Sea, that in a sea area within easy reach of enemy submarines, one 
believed that one could easily justify standing still for hours with large ships with torpedo 
boats alongside them. This later changed after losses occurred, and with it the question of 
fuel replenishment of the light armed forces for the establishment of operations in the 
eastern Baltic Sea became more and more important and difficult. In any case, the 
assessment of the submarine danger in the conduct of war in the Baltic Sea did not play 
an inhibiting role in any way, although the possibilities of using this weapon for the 
Russians in the Baltic Sea did not have to be judged less favorably than for the British in 
the North Sea. 

After the completion of the coal takeover, the II Flotilla had received orders to 
destroy the radio station of the Lagfk4r lighthouse in the southern Aeland Sea and to 
arrest the naval personnel. The lighthouse itself was not to be destroyed as it was of value 
for Swedish and German navigation when venturing into the Bottensee. The flotilla was 
then to scout out the main port of the Alandsinfeln, Mariehamm, and determine whether 
there were hostile light forces, mine layers or submarines there. At 18:30 the boats, of 
which "S 147" had to be sent to Kiel before the enterprise due to warmed-up bearings, 
were supposed to collect at the meeting point at Svenska = Hégarne, which was fixed for 
the whole formation. Korvettenkapitaén Schuur steered the boats at 14:40 to Lagfkar from 
the north. It was very clear and clear, fine wind and no swell. The flotilla commander 
therefore sent a landing corps of 30 men in 10 dinghies of the flotilla under the direction 
of the Oberleutnants zur See Mejer to investigate the signal station It had been abandoned 
for a long time, the houses were empty and no signal books or other material were found. 
The flotilla then continued north into the Aland Sea to the entrance to Mariehamn. As far 
as could be observed from sea, there were no suspect Vehicles in the harbor; several 
clouds of smoke were sighted between the archipelago, the Commander in Chief'*° 
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for accepting mine blocks in the driveway. The flotilla then joined at 18:47 with the 
"Bliicher", and was released by the Commander-in-Chief west of Gotland to Kiel. The 
flagship had meanwhile stopped from 02:30 to 04:40 for the coaling of the dispatch boat 
of the [V Squadron "T 94". During this time, the squadron itself made driving exercises 
in the formation to train the reserve officers. During the night of September 7th to 8th, the 
VI. Torpedo boat flotilla, "T 94" and the "Amazone", which arrived from Danzig again 
during the day, departed at 09:30, from a safety line laid out between Almagrundet = 
lightship and Gotska Sando. "Amazone" and "T 94" were supposed to secure the Gotska 
Sando-Faro strait in order to report enemy torpedo boats that were supposed to attempt to 
advance from the Gulf of Rigas on this route under the protection of the Swedish coast 
against the majority advance during the night. During the night "Bliicher" and the ships 
of the line stood west of this line roughly in the middle between Gotland and the Swedish 
coast and united on September 8th 06:30 with the detached admiral returning from the 
Bottensee. 

GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich came from here with the 1V. Squadrons, 
"Strasbourg", "Amazone", "Gazelle", "Undine", VI Torpedo Boat Flotilla, "T94" and 
"V25" marched back east of Gotland and intended to fly the flag off Windau on the way 
On the march at 10:15 "Undine" had an accident on the port engine, so that the cruiser 
with the starboard engine alone could only run 12.5 nautical miles. In wartime use, it 
was evident that all the old ships that were brought to the front because of necessity old 
material was not up to the strain. "Bliicher" with "V25" ran to "Undine" to protect the 
ship in an emergency and to tow it. The accident occurred at the level of the entrance to 
the Gulf of Rigas, so that a meeting with enemy forces was within the realm of possibility. 
The head of the IV. Squadron received 11:45 the order to lead the demonstration in front 
of Windau. He should not bombard the port, stay just a short time in front of it and 
because of the danger of mines not go below the 50 m = line, later steer with a western 
course again from the point of view of land. At 18:30 "Blucher" wanted to reunite with 
the squadron south of Windau. To reach this meeting point, the squadron had to start 15 
nautical miles immediately. At 13:00 Vizeadmiral Ehrhard Schmidt had the cruisers and 
torpedo boats, which had been the vanguard of the association, connected up and headed 
for Windau with close security. me 
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"Gazelle" stood 800 m in front of the squadron, one half-flotilla to starboard, the other to 
port abeam of "Gazelle". "Strasbourg" and "Amazone" followed the squadron in keel line. 
The admiral did not assume the presence of mines, but let the ships sail at a distance of 
700 m for safety. From 14:15 until 14:48 was steered by the formation with a southerly 
course and about 8 nautical miles away from Windau along the coast. Since it was clear 
and very sighted, it could be assumed with certainty that the formation would be closely 
observed from land and reported to Petersburg with many torpedo boats and ships in the 
usually exaggerated form. The purpose of the demonstration was thus achieved. 

"Bliicher", who had sent "Undine" alone to Danzig, rejoined at 15:30 a.m. with 
the squadron and marched back with the armed forces. In the meantime the fleet chief 
believed he had noticed signs of an English advance in the North Sea. - Admiral v. Pohl 
wrote about this in his notes of September 9, 1914: “In the morning I report to His 
Majesty that, at the request of the Chief of the High Seas Forces, I asked the Commander- 
in-Chief to expedite the return of the armed forces detached from the North Sea, and that 
I ask for permission to do so retrospectively. His Majesty writes on the report: “Then the 
Baltic Sea will be defenseless against a breakthrough through the Belte. Is that - the 
accelerated return - necessary? «- I therefore register with His Majesty for a lecture in 
which His Majesty allows the ships to return to the North Sea. The fleet chief needs them 
there in order to be able to counter the advance of the English. Also "Bliicher", since 
"Moltke", "Seydlitz", "von der Tann" have capacitor repairs. In order to prevent the North 
Sea forces from being withdrawn, however, I ask to be able to move three older 
submarines to the Baltic Sea. He agrees. "- 21:46 The following telegram was received 
from the chief of the Admiralty's staff on "Bliicher":" Send all armed forces detached to 
the Baltic Sea to the North Sea at an accelerated rate. "Grofadmiral Prince Heinrich gave 
the order to the IV. Squadron, "Strasbourg", VI. Torpedo boat Flotilla on, disbanded the 
formation and returned to Kiel at high speed on "Bliicher". The armed forces of the 
detached admiral, "Amazone", "Undine", "Gazelle" and "V 25", were dispatched to 
Danzig. ""Bliicher" with "Strasbourg" arrived in Kiel on September 9th at 18:30, the 
boats of the VI torpedo boat flotilla at 20:00, the'*® 
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IV. Squadron with "T 94" at 23:30 the IL Torpedo Boat Flotilla, had already arrived in 
Kiel on the morning of the same day. The light armed forces made available by the high 
seas forces immediately ran through the canal to the North Sea after adding coal with 
"Bliicher". The chief of the IV. The squadron was initially in doubt whether, according to 
the telegram from the Admiral's staff, the squadron, which had been in the Baltic Sea all 
the time and had therefore not been detached to the Baltic Sea, should also go to the 
North Sea more quickly, and asked the chief of the high seas for the appropriate order. 
Even if the target practice intended for reservists was carried out by the IV. Squadrons 
had been interrupted, the use in the eastern Baltic Sea had greatly promoted the training 
of the squadron with reserve personnel. Above all, the staff felt very upscale through this 
seven-day venture on the enemy coast. The high seas chief temporarily renounced the 
squadron, which was no longer at the disposal of the Commander in Chief of the Baltic 
Sea Forces, but remained in the Baltic Sea until the end of September to carry out 
training exercises. 

For the first time an enterprise with parts of the high seas forces had been carried 
out in the Baltic Sea, as the order of operations of the Admiral's staff indicated. The 
operational order, however, had the aim of "conducting a strike against the Russian fleet". 
Now, after four weeks of experience in the Baltic Sea war, this aim was no longer an 
option. It had become clear that the Russians would not put their fleet in a open water 
battle. On the other hand, the German leadership did not attach importance to deploying 
their valuable floating armed forces against the Gulf of Rigas or Finland. The brief course 
of the war so far had roughly corresponded to the considerations made by the Admiral's 
staff before the war. The undertaking of the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea 
Forces proved to the Russians and all neutrals on the Baltic Sea that the German fleet had 
firm control of the sea in the Baltic Sea, because this must again and again come to the 
fore as the result of these first weeks of war in the Baltic Sea with the weakest means put 
who the fact that during this time German trade in the Baltic Sea was not in the least 
bothered by the enemy. A disruption of trade would have been very easy for the far 
superior opponent. All undertakings that Grofadmiral Prince Heinrich carried out in the 
broadest interpretation of the operational order given to him with insufficient armed 
forces in August 1914,'°° 
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have successfully restrained the enemy from any activity outside the Gulf of Finland and 
Rigas. Only up to the height of Winbau did individual Russian armed forces venture out 
during this time, despite the fact that they only faced weak old cruisers. No enemy mine 
had so far been found off the coasts and ports of the Baltic Sea. The loss of the 
Magdeburg, which was painful in itself, could therefore be compensated for by the 
thought that precisely this bold advance had undoubtedly strengthened the Russians in 
their belief that our small cruisers always relied on a large number of strong armed forces 
for their advances. It must be the undertaking of the GrofSadmiral with parts of the high 
seas have only received. The Russian intelligence service was undoubtedly well informed 
that there were always strong armed forces in Kiel, whether for training or for real war- 
ready use was a secondary issue which the enemy espionage service was unable to 
determine precisely. In any case, the Russian leadership had to take this into account in 
their plans and always take these ships into account. 

The command of the war had given the Prince strict and repeated orders "to 
proceed with the greatest caution in the undertaking, not to get involved with superior 
armed forces and to stay away from suspected mine-waters". Perhaps without this order 
the encounter between "Bliicher" and the two Russian armored cruisers would have been 
different. It is, however, the consequence of all orders in war that must try to avoid losses 
that they are half damaging and only achieve half. A considerable encroachment was 
already present when a squadron was sent off the Gulf of Finland, since submarines and 
especially mines, the two most likely sources of danger in the Baltic Sea, were always to 
be expected there. How should the commander-in-chief interpret the term "mine 
suspected fairway"? If he had little sense of responsibility, he should not have ventured 
beyond Gotland, because there, in the narrowness between Gotland and Kurland, Russian 
forces had only recently met the cruisers of the detached admiral and now the approach 
routes to the Gulf of Finland ran through this sea area. Even slow Russian mine-layers 
could easily lay minefields in these waters in one night from Windau or the western 
entrance of the Gulf of Rigas without any risk of their own. Both groups of ships of the 
line had made their way north without any mine protection. '“° 
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This restriction of orders for the war command did not provide a guarantee that there 
would be no losses. Since the command of the war had sent the armed forces, it had to 
give the Fiihrer the freedom to act in an independent manner in an independent 
interpretation of the generally applicable military principle of the correct relationship 
between deployment and the chance of success. The responsibility towards the enemy is a 
very great one for a Fihrer and must not be increased by orders of a higher authority that 
are restrictive on the one hand and reject any responsibility on the other. 

The disturbance of trade in the Bottensee was a gratifying result of this 
undertaking, which undoubtedly had a considerable effect for a time on trade between 
Finland, Russia and Sweden. Our position at sea in the Baltic Sea towards Russia was 
somewhat similar to that of England towards us in the North Sea. We did not need to 
defeat the Russian fleet, which was holding back in its bases in the Gulf of Finland and 
Rigas; it was enough that, with the help of our strength in the North Sea, we were able to 
demonstrate off the Russian coast from time to time with a few strong ships. A 
penetration into the Gulf of Finland or Rigas would, as already mentioned earlier, have 
been just an undertaking for us that would have cost heavy losses without any significant 
prospects of success. But Russia did not interfere with our naval warfare or our trade, as 
we did with England with our submarines and mine cruisers. In the Baltic Sea we had no 
primary causes, merely out of zeal for action or out of prestige to do the Russians the 
favor of biting our teeth at their coastal batteries and mine barriers. On the other hand, in 
spite of the weakest armed forces in the Baltic Sea, we showed an energy of action in the 
constant alarm of the enemy, which contrasted favorably with the remote blockade of the 
numerically so infinitely superior English in the North Sea. Cooperation with the army or 
their generous support was out of the question for German naval warfare in the Baltic Sea 
at first. Apart from the fact that this was not in the plans of the General Staff of the Field 
Army, such a war structure would have fixed the fleet in the Baltic Sea for a long time 
and exposed the North Sea too much. From army operations over sea in the eastern Baltic 
Sea area in question, it was impossible to set up such operations, such as the Dardanelles, 
already at that time by sea alone as a supply and retreat route. To do this, the army first 
had to create the necessary foundations in the country. '“! 
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When this happened in the course of the war, the navy in the Baltic Sea found them ready 
for all of their plans. If a unified war plan for the army and navy had assumed from the 
outset to overthrow Russia by all means, the navy would have shown itself fully up to the 
highest demands. The decision on this was not up to the Navy, for which England came 
into consideration as the main opponent. 
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8. Formations of the High Seas Forces for the second time under 
the 
leadership of the Prince in the eastern Baltic Sea from 
September 19 to 24, 1914. 


The reason for the accelerated withdrawal of the high seas forces made available 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces for his final undertaking was a 
telegram from the war command to the Chief of the High Seas Forces, "that according to 
the observations made and news of major English undertakings in the German Bight to be 
expected in the next few days." Thereupon the chief of the Admiral's staff had obtained 
the appropriate order for the Grofadmiral. The supposition of the High Sea chief was not 
confirmed, however, but his insistence was sensible since he finally did wanted to have 
the units assigned to him collected and ready for use in the North Sea. In the Baltic Sea, 
after the departure of the IV Squadron on September 15, the Commander-in-Chief, if 
only his own armed forces were considered, had hardly any ships ready for use. The 
cruisers that had been driven since the outbreak of war and torpedo boats of the detached 
admiral were in urgent need of a shipyard overhaul and Boiler cleaning after six weeks of 
uninterrupted use. Konteradmiral Behring had therefore received orders to give the ships 
and To give torpedo boats a rest period of a few days after arriving in Danzig and to 
thoroughly repair the ships. Grofadmiral Prince Heinrich believed he could answer for 
this all the sooner in mid-September when he assumed that the Russians, under the 
impression of his last undertaking, would certainly not undertake any forays as far south 
as on September Ist and 2nd in the next few days Therefore, he also ordered that the 
guarding of the Sweden-Gotland- Kurland will be temporarily lost by the older small 
cruisers and should only be resumed if there is support from a more powerful ship after 
the arrival of the large cruiser "Friedrich Carl" in Danzig’ 
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Cruiser "Friedrich Carl" available in Danzig. Until then, Konteradmiral Behring should 
limit himself to protecting the Bay of Danzig and protecting the coast as far as Memel 
and using the time for training purposes. The commander-in-chief's armed forces had 
received a slight reinforcement in the first half of September. For the torpedo boats "V 
186" and "V 26" delivered to the North Sea, five torpedo boats of the series "G 132" to 
"G 136" had been assigned to the Baltic forces. Furthermore, the old boats "T 91", "T 93" 
and "T94" had been exchanged for "S 120", '"S 123" and "S 125". The GroBadmiral had 
combined the more powerful boats "G 132", "G 133", "G 135" and "G 136" for the 20th 
Half Flotilla, with Kapitanleutnant Erhardt as the Half-flotilla chief, and subordinated 
them to the detached admiral in Danzig. The rest of the Baltic Sea = torpedo boats were 
under Kapitaénleutnant Count v. Recke = Volmerstein as the 19th Half-flotilla given to the 
chief of the coastal defense division for guard and outpost duty in the western Baltic Sea. 
The Grofadmiral's earlier application for the allocation of two new submarines had 
initially been refused by the war command. Later, however, the chief of the admiralty's 
staff had ordered, on the highest orders, that three older submarines from the association 
of the high seas should be permanently assigned to the Baltic Commander. The main aim 
was to avoid the constant disruption of the plans and duties of the High Seas chief by 
sending parts of the High Seas forces to the Baltic Sea for the future. "U23", "U 25" and 
"U 26", boats that were less useful for long-distance operations in the North Sea because 
of their high cooling water consumption, were therefore assigned to the Baltic Sea and 
from them with "D 10" as the guide boat, the 5th submarines = Half-flotilla, chief 
Kapitanleutnant Adam, formed; this was assigned to the detached admiral and united in 
Danzig. The aircraft from the submarine school, "Vulcan", "T 27" and "U 1", were 
returned to the Baltic station for training purposes. The Danzig shipyard was ordered to 
keep a permanent stock of 450 tons of fuel. The repair yard for the boats remained their 
shipyard for major repairs, the Germania shipyard in Kiel. A warlike use of these boats, 
which were manned by new commanders, could only be considered after completing a 
short training period, which the detached admiral had to carry out in the Danzig Bay. 
Konteradmiral Behring was looking for further reinforcement by assigning "Friedrich 
Carl" as the flagship. The older armored cruiser, which has been used as a torpedo test 
ship until now, was supposed to complete its combat training in the Bay of Kiel and 

then 
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be sent to Gdansk towards the end of September. As before, "Augsburg" and "Amazone" 
of the small cruisers were destined for the eastern Baltic Sea and only "Liibeck", which 
had sufficient speed, was considered as an addition. 

S Because the outpost lines to the west and east of Gotland came in first, 
increased guarding and security of the Sound-Arkona position in the western Baltic Sea 
by the armed forces of the chief of the coastal defense division was desirable. Of these 
armed forces, "Thetis" and "Undine" had been out of service on several occasions due to 
deficiencies in the steering gear and crank bearings due to frequent downtimes in the 
shipyard. Even "Kaiserin Augusta" had not yet been used in the security service because 
of her indispensability as an artillery school ship. Therefore, apart from a small cruiser, 
mostly only the "Panther", the mine-steamer and the torpedo boats had secured the Bay 
of Kiel. That is why the commander-in-chief had to apply for the school cruiser division 
to help out with the guard during the last operation. The auxiliary steamer of the Baltic 
Sea had been increased on September Ist by the steamer "Hertha". In the meantime, 
"Odin" had been put into service for "Prinz Waldemar", so that, taking into account the 
"Deutschland" returned by the high seas forces on September 4th, the total number of 
these special vehicles was now six. The changed and increased security measures to 
protect the Belte and the Sound will be discussed in more detail later. 

At this point in time, at which the Commander in Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces 
had a particularly small number of ships, suddenly and unexpectedly a new task for the 
armed forces of the detached admiral approached the Grofadmiral. On September 12, at 
11:00 the latter received the following order from the Chief of Admiralty's Headquarters: 
“Russian Ist Army is retreating north via Memel. It is extremely important to disrupt the 
Russian retreat from Memel and Kurischem Haff* and to support the army by destroying 
the ship bridges over Memel = river as far as Tilsit. Support the transfer of Danzig troops 
to Memel in the same way with the boat material there and aircraft from Putzig. 
Admiral." Grofadmiral Prince Heinrich had no armed forces available for this task in 
Kiel. Only" U 23 "and" U 25 ", which had just arrived from the North Sea, were 
immediately sent on to Danzig to make the appropriate arrangements according to the 
situation. 





* Kurischem Haff means Curonian lagoon’ 
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After receiving the order from the Grand Admiral, his admiral staff officer initially 
unsuccessfully tried to establish contact with the Army = High Command of the Eastern 
Army via telephones. The Deputy General Command in Danzig was also unable to 
provide any information about the manner in which the advancing troops would be 
supported by the Navy. It is significant that the chief of the admiralty's staff was faced 
with a riddle himself at the headquarters. On September 12th, Admiral v. Pohl wrote in 
his notes: “I was with Moltke for a long time this morning, who often drove to the front 
tomorrow and only came back tonight. He would like to have taken advantage of the 
victory in the east, and the navy should destroy the ship bridges on the Memel; but how 
can a boat get in there with the shallow water? And on the river itself he was shot at by 
the fleeing armies before he gets to the bridges." 

Konteradmiral Behring first sent the ready-to-use "Amazone" and "S 124" to 
Memel in See that same day in the evening. Korvettenkapitaén Horn was supposed to find 
out about the situation there and then immediately make a telegraphic report. "V 25" 
could be considered for support in an emergency after finishing its repairs, "Undine" and 
"Augsburg" were not ready for use until September 15th. Kapitanleutnant Gercke at 
20:00 on September 12th finally made contact with the Army High Command in 
Infterburg. He communicated the measures already taken and asked for wishes to be 
communicated. For the time being, General von Hindenburg had no orders for the naval 
forces in Memel. The intended support of the army by "Amazone" and by reconnaissance 
over the sea with aircraft from the naval air station Putzig turned out to be impossible 
because Putzig did not have a ready-to-use aircraft for the time being. September 13th 
07:00 Korvettenkapitaén Horn reported from Memel that German cavalry had already 
arrived in Tilsit and that the province north of Tilsit was free from the enemy, so there 
was no longer any danger to Memel. At midday the following telegram arrived from the 
Army High Command to the detached admiral: “On the Nyemen = river, enemy ships of 
various sizes and numbers are sailing around. All measures against this are assigned to 
Kapiténleutnant Gercke." "Amazone "then received the order from Konteradmiral 
Behring:" If possible, use boats or steamers to take action against the Russian vehicles on 
the Nyemen = river. "The Infterburg Army High Command was informed of this order 
and asked, from now on to direct further requests directly to Memel to the commander of 


the "Amazone".!*° 
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It was the first time in the Baltic Sea that the Navy had worked together with the 
Army. It was only minor help that the army demanded from the navy here. Later, the 
Baltic Sea often took joint ventures between the two arms, and particularly proud 
memories are linked to the successful deeds carried out by the army and navy in the 
Baltic Sea during the war. Nothing came of the action on the Nyemen = river, since 
Korvettenkapitén Horn, after consulting the commander of the Landwehr department 
Memel, captain of the Landwehr Krause, considered intervening with steamers on the 
river to be useless. The Landwehr commander counted against this with the arrival of 
broken Russian detachments in Memel and, if necessary, asked for the support of a 
marine landing party, which was also promised to him in the strength of two machine 
guns and 30 men by "Amazone" and was held ready for immediate disembarkation. 
Meanwhile, Konteradmiral Behring tried to provide further resources for the support of 
the army to the best of his ability. On September 14, he ordered "U23", Commander 
Kapitanleutnant Erwin Weisbach, who had arrived in Danzig the previous evening, to be 
sent to Memel immediately. He was afraid that "Amazone" in the unfortified harbor 
could be endangered by enemy ships from the sea. The submarine was successfully used 
against attackers from the sea. Korvettenkapitain Horn had so far protected himself 
against an attack from the sea he had "S 124" secured as a lookout 15 nautical miles 
abeam of Pappensee. Nothing was seen of the enemy. Only once was at 05:40 a.m. on 
September 14 a false alarm because the torpedo boat commander reported five Russian 
torpedo boats heading south in sight. "Amazone" ran out of the harbor immediately. Not 
until 08:00 on the torpedo boat that had advanced north towards the sighted enemy it was 
recognized that there was an error caused by a mirage. To reinforce the landing party of 
the "Amazone" the "V25" received the order to bring the dispensable crews of the unfit 
"Undine", 22 men and three machine guns, to Memel on September 14th in the evening 
and to accompany" U23 "there at the same time. The landing corps" Amazone "was 
meanwhile at the request of the Landwehr commander for use during the night at 18:00 
disembarked in Memel. "Amazone" and "S 124" were at sea during the night of 
September 14th to 15th, about 25 nautical miles from the coast and entered Memel at 
daybreak to return to the landing corps !*’ 
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to take on board. "Augsburg" had finished cleaning the boiler on September 15th and, 
according to the orders of the Baltic Sea Commander, was to limit itself to coastal 
protection until the end of the month and at the same time raise the combat training of the 
subordinate armed forces"D 10" and "U 25" had arrived in Neufahrwasser on September 
16, so that the training of the submarines could now begin thoroughly. 

In the first weeks of the war the correctness of the facts, which had always been 
emphasized in peacetime, was confirmed, that successes can only be achieved with well- 
trained ships, torpedo boats and submarines. This was particularly evident in the 
operations in the Baltic Sea, because there personnel and material were not of the full 
quality of the fleet personnel depending on the circumstances. On the other hand, 
however, the first few weeks of the war had brought the few Baltic Sea forces a far more 
frequent and varied use on the enemy than had previously been the case in the North Sea. 
In the future, too, with the very small number of usable cruisers, torpedo boats and 
submarines in the Baltic Sea, the units would appear there independently and therefore 
had to be brought to a particularly high level of training for success, Konteradmiral 
Behring first had to take into account that the newly formed half-flotillas had no 
experience of working with cruisers, and that their training in shooting with torpedoes 
and artillery was not yet up to par. These gaps had to be filled through planned work in 
Danzig. Admittedly, as the Grofadmiral wrote, "the completion of this training work, 
which ensures success, stood in the way of the urge to move forward." In the Baltic Sea, 
however, thanks to responsible leadership and happily gathered leaders and staffs, this 
aggressive spirit was already so strong in itself that one The result of this was that in the 
Baltic Sea, very soon after the outbreak of war, the type of combat of the enemy was 
clearly identified and, above all, the trust of the staff in his leaders, his weapons and 
themselves was established at an early stage was a special merit of the GroBadmiral and 
his warfare. As much as great goals and decisive tasks were lacking in this theater of war, 
the belief in one's own superior strength persisted throughout the war in the Baltic Sea. 

Before Konteradmiral Behring did the training work ordered, !*8 
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he had to withdraw the armed forces in Memel. So he ran on September 15 at 18:00 with 
"Augsburg" to secure the Rixhdést-Briisterort line from Danzig and visited Pillau the next 
morning in order to from there after a short stay in lake with "Amazon" and unite the 
other armed forces from Memel. On the way to Memel, "Augsburg" met with "V25". 
Korvettenkapitaén Wieting reported that "U23" had not left Memel because the sea was 
too high and a slight machine failure, and that "Amazone" was at sea near Memel. At the 
same time he reported that the Landwehr commander in Memel intended to advance in 
the direction of Nimmersatt-Polangen on September 17th, and that he would like the 
support of a landing corps of the Navy, if possible with machine guns, Konteradmiral 
Behring decided to sail to Memel himself with the flagship, to pick up "U 23" and at the 
same time to consult with the Landwehr commander. It was agreed between 
Konteradmiral Behring and the Landwehr commander, that the latter should inform 
"Augsburg" of his intention by radio telegram via Danzig about twelve hours beforehand. 
When conditions and exercises permitted, the landing corps and the machine guns of the 
cruisers would be sent to Memel. The admiral could not do more with his own more 
urgent tasks of naval warfare for this secondary purpose. At the beginning of the war it 
was not yet clear in the Navy that these small landing corps of ships could be used for 
occasional operations abroad against inadequately equipped natives, but were of little use 
in infantry combat against a fully fledged enemy and only after several weeks of infantry 
combat Education and training could be used with benefit on land. But the enthusiasm for 
war on the part of officers and men at the beginning made the Navy seize every 
opportunity with joy where there was the possibility of receiving the baptism of fire and 
confronting the enemy face to face. Despite the difficult demands that naval warfare 
made on naval personnel, there was no close contact with the enemy, and people were 
therefore inclined to underestimate their own achievements, especially in relation to the 
war as a whole to long for visible successes, such as the army consistently achieved. The 
Navy itself, as well as the general public, only gradually became aware in the long course 
of the war that naval warfare may be quieter, but 
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influenced the war decisively in its entirety from the very beginning. 

On September 16, 20:00 Konteradmiral Behring left Memel with "Augsburg" and 
"U 23" and began on September 17 at 06:00 in the Putzeiger Wiek with "Amazone" 
torpedo shooting exercises. "V 25",, “S 124" and "Undine" were sent to Kiel on the 
orders of the Commander in Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces; "V 25" then came into the 
North Sea. Konteradmiral Behring had placed the intended exercises in the area west of 
the Hela-Neufahrwasser line. The ships should always be ready to break off their 
exercises when the enemy approached. Night exercises were ended at 23:00 at the latest. 
There was no protection against enemy submarines by means of mine or beam barriers. 
The security of the Danzig Bay on the Hela-Kahlberg line was therefore carried out, with 
the exception of the non-practicing cruiser, by the vehicles of the auxiliary minesweeping 
division of Neufahrwasser, chief Kapitanleutnant Weidgen Auxiliary minesweeping 
division consisted of seven fish steamers and had trained the inexperienced personnel on 
the steamers in minesweeping and special services in the Danzig Bay since they were 
commissioned on August 5, 1914. The detached admiral's exercises were currently in 
progress, including the 5th submarine = half-flotilla had also started their training with 
the cruisers on September 20th, when suddenly the training service had to be interrupted 
by a new undertaking. 

In the main headquarters, the war minister, General v. Falkenhahn, on September 
19, to the chief of the admiralty's staff with the request that naval forces demonstrate on 
the Courland coast between Libau and Windau and that the landing of a brigade be faked 
there. Admiral v. Pohl writes about this in his notes dated September 19, 1914: “The 
Quartermaster General v. Falkenhayn asks Excellency v. Tirpitz and me asked whether 
the fleet could carry out a demonstration off the Russian coast with the aim of simulating 
a landing operation so that the Russians could be prevented from pulling the troops in 
northern Poland to Galicia. - Upon closer examination it turns out that the transport ships 
that are to be made available in Stettin, in other Baltic Sea ports and in Hamburg need at 
least 14 days to be repaired. The brigade that has been called out can therefore not be 
embarked until then. At 6 o'clock in the afternoon I have a lecture with His Majesty, who 
is very lively”° : 
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enters into the expedition and approves that [TV and V squadrons, "Bliicher", two new 
small cruisers, two torpedo boat flotillas and a minesweeping division are used by the 
high seas forces under Prince Heinrich. The II squadron can also be used for this when 
the big cruisers find their way back. "(1) 

Here the complete turnaround of Admiral v. Pohl compared to his views from 
September 4th on. The reasons for this were that the chief of the high seas forces, 
Admiral v. Ingenohl, two new ships of the line, "K6nig" and "Kurfirst" of IM. Squadron, 
and considered the training of these two ships in association to be necessary. However, 
according to the fleet chief, this could not take place in the North Sea, but only in the 
Baltic Sea because of the danger of submarines. Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, who was 
constantly pushing for the offensive in the North Sea: “If Admiral v. Ingenohl now a 
special formation training of the III. Squadron to be necessary, because two new ships are 
being added, so his wish to send the squadron to the Baltic Sea can hardly be refused 
from here, although I would not value this formation for the battle so highly. I then find it 
difficult to understand that the "K6nig" and "Grofer Kurfiirst" were brought over to 
Wilhelmshaven at all and did not take advantage of the opportunity in the Baltic Sea at 
the time (2) to launch a much more serious and emphatic advance against the Gulf of 
Finland and the Russian fleet and on the way back to do as much formation exercise as 
was necessary. At that time, the rigid concentration principle was cited as a counter- 
reason. Has the situation suddenly changed that way? "- Had the chief of the Admiralty's 
staff v. Pohl provided the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea forces with only the 
most necessary and superfluous armed forces in the North Sea war, in accordance with 
the operational thoughts of the Admiral's staff, so now the deviation from these previous 
guidelines is all the more strange as the circumstances had not changed, but even due to 
the extraordinary events on the Marne on the western theater of war, an energetic activity 
of the fleet in the North Sea would have been more desirable than ever in the context of 
the overall warfare, writes Admiral v. Pohl himself only two days earlier on September 
17, 1914: “The Minister of War, who now 





1) From records and letters from Admiral Hugo v. Pohl, page 65. 
2) Meant is the first venture with parts of the High Seas Forces from September 
Ath to 9th. See chapter io 
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the representative of the chief of the general staff asks me whether it would not be 
possible to have the English transports to Ostend disrupted by a submarine (1); I show 
him on the basis of the map the impossibility of using a submarine off Ostend because of 
the sands at hand, or at least point out the interest of the army command to the chief of 
the high seas by giving up on him. "- General von Falkenhayn says on this in the his book 
"Die Oberste Heeresleitung 1914-1916": "This (ie a withdrawal of the front, namely the 
north wing after the Battle of the Marne) had to be avoided all the more since the naval 
battle of Heligoland on August 28th had clearly shown that from the Navy could not be 
expected to effectively obstruct English maritime traffic for the time being. The war 
command rejected the use of the fleet to make a decision, with an offensive in the enemy 
waters. "- Some things might have turned out differently if the naval command had 
jointly held the major guidelines, the fleet and army in these wars in those difficult, 
decisive days in September 1914 had to, fully grasped, and if the army command had 
taken into account the German and English fleets as the actual north wings of the entire 
battle front in all operational considerations when pushing forward in the west. Since 
these thoughts mainly concern the North Sea warfare, they are dealt with in detail there. 
For the theater of the Baltic Sea it is sufficient to establish the fact that, without a request 
from the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces, large parts of the high seas were 
suddenly made available to this secondary theater on September 19 for a demonstration 
on the Russian coast, because Admiral v. Pohl was at the request of General von. 
Falkenhayn complied very willingly and that same afternoon had obtained and obtained 
the emperor's approval for the undertaking. 

First of all, Admiral v. Pohl sent the aforementioned requisition of the Supreme 
Army Command by telegram to his deputy in Berlin and the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Baltic Sea Forces in Kiel. The Chief of the General Staff said that the brigade should be 
ready for the 25th September in Neufahrwasser, since the equipment of the transport fleet 
required for the transfer would then be finished. In peace in Berlin, joint plans for landing 
operations 





1) Colonel General v. Falkenharyn when asked, stated that this requisition 
naturally involved the use of as many submarines as possible in the North Sea.’ 
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by the army and navy had not been prepared, neither in the general staff nor in the 
admiral staff. Only in the Reichs = Navy = Office the marine transport department had 
worked out a provision on troop transport by sea in cooperation with the Ministry of War. 
The only practical, war-like experiences in the transfer of larger troop transports by sea 
had last been made during the strike in South West Africa in 1904/1905. But here, as with 
the China = expedition in 1900, the main issue was a peaceful sea voyage and 
disembarkation without hostile counteraction, neither from land nor from sea. No 
experience had yet been gained about the two most difficult issues of a transfer secured 
against mines and submarines and a landing on an enemy coast protected against 
expected strong resistance. The Commander in Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces received 
from the Admiral's staff in Berlin on September 19 at 19:50. An initially informative 
telegram, which at the same time announced that the IV and V squadrons, "Bliicher", two 
new small cruisers, two torpedo boat flotillas, one of which was armed with 8.8 cm rifles, 
and a minesweeping division were available at units of the high seas forces. The order of 
operations, which arrived by telegram from headquarters at 11:40 a.m. that evening, read: 
"Go to Windau with the armed forces mentioned and available Baltic Sea forces. Prepare 
conspicuous landing of a large number of troops. Embark the brigade in Neufahrwasser 
as soon as possible and move under cover Transport steamers from the Baltic Sea and, if 
necessary, Hamburg pull together. Admiral." At the same time, the deputy chief of the 
Admiralty's staff, Konteradmiral Behncke, was informed accordingly. From the further 
exchange of telegrams it emerged that it was only a sham maneuver on a larger scale, in 
which 6 battalions of infantry, 3 batteries, 2 squadrons with the associated supply line 
were to be embarked from army troops. In spite of the fact that the purely military task in 
itself was quite small, it must be emphasized here that measures such as the provision of 
a large transport fleet are necessary for the navy, since the army and navy had not been 
able to work together quickly on these matters. Preparatory staff work required a great 
deal of work, which in no way can be compared with the removal of troops by rail. Since 
large troop transports were later carried out by sea in the course of the Baltic War, this 
will be discussed in more detail at the relevant point. Mobilization was for a transport 
fleet 
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Prepared only so much that the sea transport department of the Reich = Navy = Office 
and the Ship Approval Commission in Hamburg knew the steamers in question, but they 
were unused, without crew and without special facilities for the reception of troops, 
horses, artillery and disembarkation material in the various ports be drawn. The crews 
had to be put together first, the ships set up accordingly, docked and the machines and 
boilers thoroughly overhauled before they could be put into service as troop transports. 
The date, September 25, which was given to the head of the General Staff for deployment 
of troops in Neufahrwaffer first by the head of the Admiralty, therefore, must be regarded 
as too early and could in no way be paused for the required transportation. 

The submissions of the sea transport department of the Reich = Marine = Office 
at the shipping companies showed that the provision and preparation of the transport 
steamers required for a landing in Windau would take at least 10 to 14 days, "since the 
steamers all lay without a crew, at first in order had to be brought and put into service. 
"The operation was not abandoned, but its purpose should now be achieved without 
carrying out a major landing, solely through a sham operation. This was the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces on September 20, 15:30 Communicated by the 
following telegram from headquarters: "Since the first intended landing of a brigade in 
Windau cannot be prepared in time due to the impossibility of providing the necessary 
transport fleet quickly, the operation must be limited to a demonstration with the 
available naval forces. Some measures, such as mine hunting, explorations, and possibly 
also small landing operations, are trying to create the impression that a larger troop 
landing is being planned and prepared in Windau. This attempt is supported by the fact 
that in reality preparations are being made for equipping a larger transport fleet and will 
soon be known. "- To achieve the latter purpose, the State Secretary of the Reich = Navy 
= Office was requested to prepare a transport fleet for a war-strong division in such a way 
that the preparations for this should be initiated as conspicuously as possible in order to 
receive early news that this transport fleet is ready for use abroad to let the press arrive 
and thus to baptize the enemy. The ocean chief, Admiral v. Ingenohl, wrote on the above 
new command from headquarters, which was also transmitted to him: "Always only 
demonstrations"’™* 
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and this feeling was also expressed by the challenge of the whole fleet in the North Sea, 
which during these weeks longed to come to the enemy at last and to relieve the army, 
which had struggled hard on the Marne, at sea. For the chief of the high seas forces, this 
undertaking in the Baltic Sea meant only a weakening of his own North Sea warfare and 
a distraction of his mind from the main enemy at sea, England. Konteradmiral Behncke 
also advocated a restriction of the planned venture with the head of the Admiralty's staff. 
Above all, he pointed out that if the landing were to be carried out, two torpedo boat 
flotillas and a minesweeping division would not be sufficient to secure the numerous 
ships. Furthermore, at least one squadron would have to take over the security of the 
Belte and the Sound in the western Baltic Sea. If an incursion by the British and an action 
by the English fleet against the Baltic Sea were charged at all, then this was most likely to 
be expected when we had committed ourselves to strong armed forces in the eastern 
Baltic Sea. Konteradmiral Behncke then stated verbatim: “Even so, landing in Windau is 
difficult because the port canal is blocked by sunk merchant ships, making landing there 
still seems to be the easiest. What effect the General Staff hoped to have on Galicia by 
landing near Windau, but not really recognizable here, since the distance from our East 
Prussian troops is only small, landing in the Gulf of Rigas seems better from this point of 
view. When entering the Gulf of Rigas, the undertaking is much more difficult and 
dangerous because of the danger of mines and submarines. Landing near Riga itself not 
feasible because of fortifications, strong mine barriers and probably numerous troops. 
"All the preparatory work for this undertaking gives the impression that the chief of the 
admiralty's staff only showed a particular willingness to do so because he had the feeling 
that he was in the upper command of the army to not be able to support the North Sea 
sufficiently with the high seas forces and wanted to compensate for this to a certain 
extent by the greatest possible participation of the navy in the Baltic Sea in the warfare of 
the army against Russia. 

While the provision of a transport fleet would have delayed the enterprise until 
the beginning of October on September 20th 20:30 all ships and vehicles of the high seas 
forces made available by the war command for the enterprise arrived in Kiel in order to 
replenish their coal stocks to the extreme limit there before moving on The addition of 
coal was particularly important for ships and boats in all Baltic Sea operations. The'» 
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supply train, three barrier breakers, four block ships and the four coal steamers "Hedwig 
Heidmann", "Liffabon", "Ebmund Hugo Stinnes" and "Hornburg" left for Danzig on 
September 19th. The hospital ship "F" under the direction of the naval surgeon-general 
Dr. Wiemann had been placed at Swinemiinde. On the same evening, GroBadmiral Prince 
Heinrich sent "Graudenz", commander Fregattenkapitan Piillen, at the same time the 
pilot's ship of the second torpedo boat leader, Kapiténs zur See v. Reftorff and 
"Stralfund", Commander Captain zur See Harber, the VI Torpedo Boat Flotilla and the II 
Minesweeping Division, Chief Kapiténleutnant Schoemann, at the disposal of the 
detached admiral immediately after taking on coal at Danzig. Like the last time, the 
school cruiser division was subordinated to the chief of the coastal protection division to 
secure the straits. During the day it formed an outpost line on the longitude of Arkona, at 
night and when the weather was poor, the line was to go back to the Méen-Dornbufch 
line. Otherwise, the security of the western Baltic Sea was not strengthened for the 
duration of the operation. The armored cruiser "Yorck", Commander Kapitin zur See 
Waldemar Pieper, was pushed forward to the south exit of the Sound on the evening of 
September 20th and received orders to move later together with "Gazelle", which stood in 
the outpost line in the Fehmarn Belt and was initially sent to Swinoujscie to replenish 
coal, was to join the majority on the way east. The Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea 
Forces had intended to go to sea with the IV and V squadrons on the evening of 
September 21, first to Danzig. The [TV squadron had only entered Kiel on the morning of 
September 20 from the Elbe through the canal. The V Squadron was pieced together as 
follows: 

Squadron Chief Vice Admiral v. Grapow, 

1st Admiralty Officer Korvettenkapitan Tietze, 

"Kaiser Wilhelm II" (flagship), Commander Kapitan zur See Kranzbiihler, 

"Kaiser Barbarossa", Commander Kapitan zur See Ernft Oldwig v. Niatzmer, 

"Kaiser Wilhelm der GroBe", Commander Kapitan zur See Robert Kiihne, 


"Kaiser Karl der GroBe", Commander Kapitaén zur See Friedrich Behncke, He 
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"Kaiser Friedrich IIL", 2nd Admiral and Commander Kapitan zur See Begas, 

"Worth", Commander Kapitan zur See Hans Klappenbach, 

"Brandenburg", Commander Kapitan zur See Moft. 

Accelerated with the coal takeover, the Squadron had to carry out the preparations 
for equipping the landing corps, putting on board rifles, pistols, ammunition and fueling 
the ships' boats by means of several rowing barges. This squadron, which was only 
occupied with Reservists, had until then had to do with the combat training of his ships 
and had not trained his crews in landing service or rifle shooting. The [V Squadron was 
out of the question for disembarking crews, as it had to remain ready for action in order 
to cover the intended landing. 

Since a mine was adrift near Fehmarn in the afternoon and the Commander-in- 
Chief did not consider it out of the question that, as a result of the bad weather of the 
previous days, more mines would have torn loose in the Langeland barrier and posed a 
drifting danger to the departing squadron, the GroBadmiral ordered the ships leave on the 
morning of September 22nd. The command of the war, however, pressed, because on the 
evening before the departure, Prince Heinrich received a telegram from the main 
headquarters: “His Majesty orders, demonstration on the Russian coast should take place 
as soon as possible. Report the status of the operation. Admiral. "The Commander-in- 
Chief changed his plan and decided not to call at Danzig, but to stand in front of Windau 
with the two squadrons, "Yorck", "Gazelle" and the II. Torpedo Boat Flotilla on the 
afternoon of the 23rd. In the afternoon he was able to reach the coast and examine the 
port of Windau for the presence of enemy armed forces and suitability for a landing and 
carry out the sham operation with the assembled armed forces on the morning of 
September 24. The detached admiral in Danzig received the order to go to sea with all 
armed forces subordinate to him in good time. That on September 23, 10:00 he had laid 
out an outpost line at 58° north latitude between Faro and the western exit of the Gulf of 
Rigas. He was to ensure the guarding of the western exit. The II. Minesweeping Division 
and the supply train under the command of "Amazone" were to be responsible on 
September 23, at a point in the middle between the southern tip of Gotland and Steinort, 
expect the Main body. Only the 5th submarine = half-flotilla was, as its state of training 
did not allow the boats to be used on the enemy, in!” 
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Danzig was left behind to take advantage of the time for training exercises under the 
direction of the half-flotilla chief on "D 10". On September 22nd, 07:00, the ships of the 
line of the IV and V squadrons left under the command of "Braunschweig", on which the 
Gro8admiral was with them had embarked this time with a his staff, the port of Kiel. The 
IL. Torpedo boat flotilla joined in front of the harbor as submarine protection, 18:00 
"Yorck" and "Gazelle" joined the formation at the exit of the Fehmarn Belt. "Yorck" was 
sent immediately north of Bornholm at 15 nautical miles to the assembly point for 
"Amazone" and the supply train, in order to protect these armed forces there and at the 
same time to serve as support for the outpost line of the detached admiral. During the 
night of September 23, the squadrons steered 13 nautical miles to the east. "Gazelle" and 
the II. Torpedo boat flotilla formed 6.5 nautical miles in front of the main body the 
vanguard and side cover. 

The next morning 07:30 came from Kiel on September 22nd at 08:50 sailed the 
20th half-flotilla to join the formation. Kapitaénleutnant Ehrhardt, half-flotilla chief on "G 
133", received the order to steam ahead into the area west of Gotland and to take up an 
observation position with his four boats until further notice between Olands Norra = 
Udde-Karls6 and the parallel to the latitude of Hoborg = lighthouse. With the exception 
of "S 139" and "S 141", which remained with the flagship as dispatch boats, the torpedo 
boat flotilla was sent to Windau at 08:15 Heading for land and simulate the preparations 
for a landing by sounding out and exploring the beach between Backosen and Zierspenck. 
The dinghies were allowed to be launched, but under no circumstances could they be 
landed. A gang was supposed to determine whether torpedo boats and submarines were 
lying in the port of Windau and then destroy them with gunfire. At 19:00 
Korvettenkapitaén Schuur was supposed to collect the Windau flotilla at 15 nautical miles 
E by N at the "Yorck". During the night of September 24th, "Yorck" and the II. Torpedo 
Boat Flotilla were supposed to stand as a support group behind the armed forces of the 
detached admiral in the narrow area east of Gotland between Ostergarn and Osen, and the 
next morning at the height of Osen the bulk marching towards Windau for a sham 
enterprise. This decision of the Grofadmiral, before the actual demonstration, to show up 
the afternoon before with light armed forces at the place chosen for the landing, was 
based on the fact that a landing of troops should actually not take place. Otherwise it had 
to be expected with certainty that the Russians would redouble their attention’*® 
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and would endeavor to call in reinforcements from Riga, which is only 200 km away by 
the railway line. A precondition for a successful landing on an enemy coast is always a 
complete surprise, both temporally and spatially. 

On the march to the assembly point of the convoy the Commander-in-Chief 
received a message from the detached admiral at 10:00 that he was keeping the 
commanded reconnaissance line occupied with "Augsburg", Graudenz "," Stratfund "and 
the VI torpedo boat flotilla. The right wing of the 12th half-flotilla, chief Kapiténleutnant 
Lahs, was brought up to guard the Gulf of Rigas. Of these three boats, namely "V 156", 
Commander Oberleutnant zur See Stecher, "V 157", Commander Kapitanleutnant Wolf 
von Trotha, "V 159", Commander Oberleutnant zur See Krumhaar, at 10.05 four clouds 
of smoke, including one from an oil boat, were seen near Lyferort = reef, which 
presumably came from Russian torpedo boats. But they did not come closer and 13:33 in 
the direction of the Gulf of Rigas were completely out of sight. At 11:23 the 14 ships of 
the line of the two squadrons, whose only submarine and mine safety had consisted since 
08:15, of two torpedo boats, at the assembly point south of Gotland with "Yorck", 
"Amazone", the II. Minesweeping Division and the supply train -- initially only four coal 
steamers and three barrier breakers - together. The weather was fine during the march. A 
westerly wind was blowing, the sky was cloudy and the air was very clear. The II 
minesweeping division, of which four boats remained at the shipyard in Wilhelmshaven 
for repair work and therefore only counted ten boats, received the order, together with 
"Amazone", to build a security line on the night of September 5th from the current 
Gammelplatz to Nar on Gotland and on September 24th at 06:00 with "Yorck" and the II 
Torpedo Boat Flotilla at the approach point for the planned venture, Windau in NE by 
EVE 28 nautical miles away. "Yorck" should await the squadrons here at a control buoy, 
the II minesweeping division at the latest 06:00 from this point in the direction of Windau 
to search a driveway for mines and mark it on the south side with fairway buoys. The 
beginning and end of the mine search had to be reported by radio telegraph by 
"Amazone" as cover for the mine search formation. During the course of the 23rd and the 
night of 23rd to 24th September, "Gazelle" was supposed to keep in place with the supply 
train, which had increased by four blockships and a coal steamer on the evening of 
September 23rd, the next morning join the V Squadron”” P 
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and march with them to the approach point at "Yorck". The two squadrons were 
supposed to fall south of the Nar-Steinort line during the night and march separately to 
the meeting point at daybreak, where the plan was to join forces with the rest of the 
armed forces to approach Windau in the navigated channel. After "Yorck", "Amazone" 
and the II minesweeping division had marched into positions for the night, Grand 
Admiral Prince Heinrich made driving exercises in the battle line with the IV and V 
squadrons from 03:45 to 05:30. The "Gazelle" with the seven supply ships was nearby. 
There were no torpedo boats for securing submarines, an excellent opportunity for 
submarines whose performance had been proven two days earlier in the North Sea by the 
success of "U 9". Even if the Russian submarines were considered unsuitable for long- 
range operations, they were only 50 nautical miles from Libau and barely 100 nautical 
miles from the western exit of the Riga Bosom. But as much as the English submarines 
were overestimated in the North Sea, especially at the beginning of the war, the 
submarine danger in the Baltic Sea was rated as low. 

The boats of the II. Torpedo Boat Flotilla were meanwhile at 15:50 arrived before 
the entrance to Windau. Korvettenkapitén Schuur had formed four groups and distributed 
them south of Windau along the coast to about the level of Backdofen. According to 
orders, the boats drove conspicuously just below the coast, dismantled their dinghies and 
sounded out. The group to the south, "S 144", Commander Oberleutnant zur See Kagerah, 
and "S 145", Commander Kapitaénleutnant Schickhardt, received rifle and machine gun 
fire from shore from the Backofen lighthouse about 1500 m away of "S 145", which 
came up to 500 m on land and later also shot at the two torpedo boats. "S 145" 
immediately returned fire and ran towards the dinghy. On "S 145" two men were fatally 
injured by the machine gun fire. "S 145" then shot at the lighthouse building and the tree 
line on the beach and thereby silenced the Russian machine gun apparently set up at the 
lighthouse. In any case, it was proven that the coast near Windau was manned by guards 
and that every attempt at landing would therefore be reported immediately and, if it 
succeeded, would be called into question from the outset. The northern torpedo boat 
group that had been ordered to identify ia 
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whether there were hostile torpedo boats or submarines in the harbor in front of Windau 
steamed right up to the entrance to the pier heads. They reported that the entrance to the 
inland port was blocked by three, apparently Russian steamers sunk, completely closed 
and that there were only a number of larger and smaller sailors and two larger steamers in 
the port. At 18:30 Korvettenkapitan Schuur collected the flotilla at "Yorck" in order to 
stand during the night as a support group for the detached admiral at the level of the 
Backofen -Ostergarn line. The commander-in-chief was at 17:30 informed of the 
bombardment of the two boats and the findings in the Windau harbor. 

After he had released the two squadrons for the night at 18:15, GroBadmiral 
Prince Heinrich received the following telegram from the main headquarters at 20:00: 
“Great importance attached to demonstration. To simulate larger troop landings, the army 
made available some companies in field gray uniform. Troop transport must take place 
from there, ships should determine the number of troops and their embarkation in 
agreement with the Danzig headquarters at their own discretion. The command office is 
informed from here by the General Staff of the Army. Admiral." This order of the war 
command forced the commander in chief to change his plans again. Only the ships of the 
line of the V Squadron were considered for boarding the army troops in Danzig. The 
Prince therefore ordered Vice Admiral von Grapow, to embark army troops up to 700 
men in Neufahrwasser, as more than 100 men could not be accommodated on a ship of 
the squadron, so as not to give up the ships' readiness for action completely. The 5th 
squadron sailed at 21:12. The arrival in Danzig was expected early on September 24th. 
Shortly after the squadron had departed, the admiral of the school cruiser division in the 
western Baltic Sea received a radio telegram that "Vineta" had seen an enemy submarine 
10 nautical miles south-east of Moen at 18:08, but an error could not be ruled out. An 
enemy submarine was seen 10 nautical miles southeast of M6en, but an error cannot be 
ruled out. Konteradmiral Jasper added that he then withdrew "Hansa", "Hertha" and 
"Vineta" to Gjedfer = reef = lightship in order to intercept the submarine at the narrowest 
point if it tried to break through to the western Baltic Sea. It was the first report that had 
been made in the Baltic Sea about an enemy submarine since the war broke out. If it 
proved to be true, it must have a considerable influence on the possible conduct of the 
war in the Baltic Sea.'*! 
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The fact that the report came from a ship with good observation and look-out possibilities 
made it appear credible. The measure of Konteradmiral Jasper to intercept a submarine 
with the outdated and poorly protected underwater training ships clearly shows how 
strange the ideas of this weapon were at the beginning of the war. On the other hand, 
however, it is striking to see again how different the assessment and action against 
submarines in the North Sea and the Baltic Sea were at this time. In the North Sea, the 
principle was already observed at that time to first bring all ships into the river mouths to 
safety and to leave the hunt for the reported submarine to fish steamers, torpedo boats and 
airplanes. Even later it was shown on various occasions that each theater of war 
developed its own methods, gathered its own war knowledge and used it for itself. 

This news, which the head of the school cruiser division addressed as a false 
alarm the next morning, had no influence on the decisions of the Grand Admiral. During 
the night of September 23rd to 24th, the [Vth Squadron had been sailing up and down 
south of the Nar-Steinort line. On September 24th at 04:00 "Gazelle" joined the 
formation and reported that the supply train was on the march to the assembly point north 
of the Nar - Steinort connection line. The IV Squadron then headed to this point to unite. 
At 05:30 Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich received the message from "Amazone" that the 
II Minesweeping division had started searching the fairway ordered for the approach to 
Windau. This strip was to be searched for mines about 22 nautical miles long, two thirds 
of the length 450 m, on the last third, which led up to 5000 m to the port of Windau, 1800 
m wide. At 12 noon, "Braunschweig" and the squadron were united with the supply train. 
"Gazelle" received orders to guide the supply ships with the greatest possible acceleration 
to a point 8 nautical miles east of Windau = Mole so that the ships could be seen from 
land and reported as a transport fleet. With the exception of two coal steamers for 
supplying coal to the boats of the If Minesweeping Flotilla and the flagship's dispatch 
boats, the supply train was then to be returned to a point of Backofen in E by S at a 
distance of 19 nautical miles, where the squadron was at 17:00 wanted to reunite with 
him after the demonstration near Windau was over. The weather on this day was also 
quite favorable, a weak southerly wind was blowing'™ 
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the sky was overcast and the air was visible. The II. Minesweeping Division (1) was 
therefore able to carry out its work expeditious and quickly and its Chief, Kapitaénleutnant 
Schoemann, reported as early as 12 noon: "Finished, I did not find any mines." The guide 
boat "D 6" had sunk a Russian fishing boat off Windau and the crew, four Latvians, 
brought on board "Braunschweig" to question them about Windau. "Amazone" had 
meanwhile 10:45 with "S 145" received the order to go to Backofen, to investigate the 
coast in the area of the lighthouse and to bombard the places where "S 145" had received 
fire from the land the day before. On the night of the 24th to the 25th the cruiser with "S 
145" and "S 139" was supposed to take over the guarding of the strip searched off 
Windau in order to prevent the Russians from subsequently contaminating the area with 
mines. The Grofadmiral, on the report of the Il. Minesweeping Division, was steered to 
the west wing of the boated fairway, where "Yorck" was as a control mark by a buoy. At 
12:13 the flagship reached this point, "Yorck" received an order to attach to the line, the 
distances between the ships were increased to 600 m. Until 14:13 Nm the squadron 
steamed at slow speed according to the instructions of the Commander-in-Chief in the 
beaten fairway up to 50 hm on Windau, then turned and ran back on the same route. With 
the very clear weather, it was possible to get a good insight into the coastal conditions 
and into the port, which enabled the commander-in-chief to assess a landing for larger 
troop units. The ships of the entourage, a total of ten coal steamers, barrier breakers and 
block ships, were meanwhile simultaneously at a point a little further north, six nautical 
miles from Windau, so that they could be clearly seen from land up to the height of 
Lyferort. The boats of the 2nd Torpedo Boats Half flotilla had laid out a safety line at a 
distance of 1 nautical mile by boat to protect the squadron and the entourage against 
Russian submarine attacks from the north near Lepenieken, south of Lyferort, for the 
duration of the passage. 





1) "D 6", Commander Oberleutnant z. S. Maximilian von Zitzewitz 
"T30", in command of the mine chief helmsman Theodor Miiller. 
"T39", commander mine chief helmsman Paul Miiller. 

"T49", Commander Oberleutnant z. S. v. D. Marwitz. 

"T51", Commander Oberleutnant z. S. Waldemar Bender. 

"T52", Commander Mining Chief Helmsman Schrotel 

"T 53", in command of the mine chief helmsman Armgardt. 

"T 54", Commander Oberleutnant z. S. Tschirch. 

"T 55", Commander Oberleutnant z. S. Werner. 

"T57", in command of mine chief helmsman Korytkowsky. © 
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"Amazone" had fired at the coast and the lighthouse from 14:05 to 14:35 and observed no 
enemy counteraction. 

After the demonstration had ended, the Commander-in-Chief had steamed away 
from Windau with the ships of the line, heading south, to meet at 06:00 the next morning. 
To continue the investigation and, if possible, to carry out a temporary troop landing at 
the approach buoy of the searched strip, which was to be guarded by "Yorck" for the 
coming night, to then join with the V squadron. Vizeadmiral v. Grapow had arrived with 
the squadron in front of Neufahrwasser on September 24th at 09:45 and had reported that 
he would leave Neufahrwasser again at 15:00 and would arrive at the meeting point at 
06:00 on September 25". In addition to 750 men of the replacement battalion of the 128th 
Infantry Regiment, Leader Major Graf v. Wengersky, the squadron chief had a machine 
gun platoon with 14 machine guns, | platoon of pioneers, | signal train and a medical 
company formed from the crew of the ships of the line. The commandant's office in 
Danzig had only provided infantry without special troops. These were teams that had 
been drafted six weeks beforehand and had not yet had full training. A military landing 
on the enemy coast, even just for demonstration purposes, cannot be carried out without 
special preparations. The intended purpose is completely indifferent to the success of a 
landing, and a mere demonstrative intention in no way diminishes the general difficulties, 
but only makes the failure more serious. 

For the night of the 24th to the 25th the distribution of the naval forces remained 
generally the same as before. The night passed without the enemy being noticed; 
nevertheless, two false alarms from the torpedo boats "S 145" and "S 139" brought a 
certain amount of unrest into the guard cruiser. 

Already 22:00 the Commander-in-Chief had received a message from the Chief of 
the Coast Guard Division via Danzig: "The German consul from Malmo received 
notification that English submarines want to pass through the Kattegat tonight." As a 
result, the thoughts of the Grand Admiral and his staff, who had had to deal exclusively 
with the Russian enemy in the last few days, were directed to the west and a significant 
reminder that the main enemy and the decisive factor in the entire naval warfare was in 
the North Sea. Soon afterwards, at 23:25, the following radio telegram from the 
Admiral's staff was supposed to emphasize these facts even more sharply: "Military 
attaché Stockholm to the general staff! 
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of the army: The intelligence officer has just announced: intermediary agent Malm6 
reported by telephone at 17:30: The English fleet entered the Great Belt after the mine 
lock was removed by old ships. Admiral's staff. '"- The Prince and his staff were thus 
faced with an immediate decision. Just consider the situation when the radio officer 
brought this brief message to the Grand Admiral before midnight. The commander-in- 
chief with two outdated and not yet fully war-ready squadrons with insufficient 
reconnaissance = and torpedo boat forces high up in the eastern Baltic Sea! The enemy, if 
the report was correct, at this time already at the southern exit of the Belte. In the western 
Baltic Sea only weak armed forces, unsuitable for sustained resistance. The commander- 
in-chief calculated that the English armed forces would be at Kjelsnor on September 25 at 
07:00 and, if they intended to intercept IV and V squadrons first, could have reached the 
area east of Bornholm at 19:00 on the same day. Just as at the beginning of August, when 
the Belte had to be secured by mine barriers, the war command at headquarters had given 
the Commander-in-Chief no special order or comment on the news from Malmo. It left 
the enemy in command of the front, who was in the midst of carrying out a war task, the 
sole decision and therefore the full responsibility. At 12:10 the following telegram 
arrived from the main headquarters, which contained the mere transmission of a message, 
likewise without any statement or order: “Attaché Stockholm reports: On September 24th, 
according to reliable news at 09: 00 Submarine similar to English E = type near Vinga = 
island with a southerly course, travel 8 nautical miles. In response to a request, the chief 
of the ocean-going armed forces reports: submarines of the ocean-going armed forces are 
out of the question. At the same time the chief of the oceans reported that numerous 
submarines were in the German Bight. Admiral."- From these reports, now arriving from 
different sides, about the appearance of English armed forces in the Kattegat, whose 
presence in this sea area had not been reported since the beginning of the war, Grand 
Admiral Prince Heinrich had to reckon with a serious threat to the Belte any orders of the 
war command say that immediate action is necessary, since in the event of a real 
breakthrough no situation could only worsen by waiting. He decided within a few 
minutes to break off the demonstration against Windau, 
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to return with all armed forces to the western Baltic Sea and first to reach the Pomeranian 
Bay. 

The orders were issued immediately, so that as early as 00:26 on September 25th 
the radio was sent to the chief of the coastal defense division: "lay Lock Langeland belt 
immediately", 01:25 to the detached admiral, "Gazelle" and "Amazone": "We intend to 
march westwards. Collect 06:00 at around "Yorck" at the control buoy”. The IL. 
Minesweeping Division was immediately sent to Danzig, leaving the buoys at Windau, as 
was the supply train. The V Squadron should initially continue its march northwards at a 
slow speed. The prince did not want to send it in front of his own squadron at too great a 
distance, as the ships with 100 infantrymen on board would have been quite handicapped 
in a sea battle. The 5th Submarines Half Flotilla and the 20th Torpedo Boats half flotilla 
received orders to accelerate to Swinemiinde, where they were in a favorable flank 
position to an enemy advancing eastwards. At 06:00 on September 25th the armed forces 
were gathered at "Yorck", and the commander-in-chief started the retreat with the IV. 
Squadron at a speed of 14 nautical miles to the west, while the detached admiral with his 
cruisers and the two torpedo boat flotillas marched against submarines in front and to the 
side of the 06:10 Admiral Mischke announced that the Langeland barrier had been laid, 
the gap closed and all the forces available in Kiel had been concentrated at the southern 
exits of the straits. This message showed the Grofadmiral that the British breakthrough 
had not yet taken place and all of them Defense measures to be taken by him, depending 
on the circumstances, have been carried out. 

Since there was no danger for the armed forces in the Baltic Sea in the next few 
hours, the V Squadron received orders to turn around and independently head at 12 
nautical miles to Due = Odde, the southern tip of Bornholm. On September 25, 07:50 the 
head of the school cruiser division on the Sound received the following radio message on 
"Braunschweig": "Captain of the Swedish steamer" Malm6 ", September 24th 21:30 has 
left Copenhagen, I am assured that at that time in Copenhagen nothing was known of an 
entry by English forces into the Sound or Great Belt. Danish mine barriers in the Sound 
were still intact. ”In the next few hours this news, which was the first to provide a basis 
for a different assessment of the situation, was confirmed by further news in the same 
direction. The admiral's staff wired that according to official information’ 
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on the Danish side, the penetration of English submarines into the Baltic Sea, primarily 
through the gun channel, must be reckoned with, but that, according to the Danish 
opinion, a major English undertaking in the Baltic Sea is not imminent. "At the same time, 
the military attaché from Stockholm wired the English fleet had intended to enter the 
Kattegat with submarines on the night of the 24th to the 25th, but nothing was known 
about the entry of the English fleet into the Great Belt, and there was a possibility that the 
report on the submarines alone was correct. All these contradicting reports were cleared 
up by a report from the chief of the coastal defense division at 14:35 that airplanes had 
not seen any enemy forces during a reconnaissance in the Great Belt to the north of 
Korfor Sound. This news was confirmed by the simultaneous notification of a Danish 
steamer on the Sound, who had left Copenhagen on the morning of 25 September and had 
seen or heard nothing of the presence of English forces in Danish waters.. GroSadmiral 
Prince Heinrich was therefore already aware on the afternoon of September 25th that the 
telegram from the Admiral's staff was a false alarm based on an inaccurate rumor (1). In 
addition, the Commander-in-Chief kept up his plan to return to the western Baltic Sea 
and Kiel, because he had got the impression that a landing near Windau for 
demonstration purposes, as he had initially envisaged for September 25th, would be 
better left undone. He had convinced by his own appearance of the suitability of the port 
of Windau for disembarkation of troops. The port was blocked by sunk Russian steamers 
at the mouth of the river just outside the city. According to the information provided by 





1) The naval attaché in Stockholm, Captain z. S. v. Fischer = Loffainen, on 
October 16, 1914: "The news about forcing the Great Belt comes from the general agent 
in Malm and still has the following reason for the investigation that has now been 
completed: A trooper who was stationed between Malm6 and Falfterbo telephoned 
Tralleborg, that he had observed foreign warships. From Tralleborg the news was passed 
on to the agent, who then asked a business friend who confirmed the "passable" rumor. 
When the bell ringer of a church east of Tralleborg reported that he had seen two or three 
apparently English vehicles heading towards Bornholm, he felt it the agent arranged to 
report to the intelligence officer of the military attaché in Stockholm. Anyone who made 
the Great Belt out of the Sound and claimed to have been able to see the English fleet in 
two or three vehicles, the investigation did not reveal."'°” 
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"D 6" captured fishermen, the moles of the port were about 2 m wide and at the upper 
edge about 2 m above water. The disembarking of even a small number of troops on the 
approximately 1500 m long south mole therefore had to take a very long time, since only 
about three people side by side could pass the pier. The north pier was not considered for 
disembarkation of troops because the depths of the water were too unsafe to walk 
longitudinally and it was also not set up for walking. The south mole was inevitable as 
soon as the Russians had positioned even a few machine guns in the forest north and 
south of Windau. According to the experience of the torpedo boats near Osen, this was 
certainly to be expected. In addition, the forest, especially north of Windau, came much 
closer to the coast and the city than the sea map and the general staff map of this area had 
previously shown. The conditions for defending the coast and disrupting the landing were 
therefore much more favorable for the enemy than the maps had shown. The roadstead of 
Windau was also completely unprotected against winds from the north-east, west and 
south, so that even with moderate winds from these directions it would soon be 
impossible to disembark the troops. On the other hand, the time of year was too far 
advanced to be able to count on calm and calm weather in these northern regions for a 
longer period of time. 

But apart from the local difficulties of disembarking and landing troops at this 
point, the Grofadmiral was above all aware of the endangered situation of a troop happily 
thrown ashore. The safe execution of a landing depends primarily on whether it is 
possible for the first troop to create a bridgehead and to maintain it until there is sufficient 
support. With every landing, it is a question of who is first at the landing site with 
superior troops, the enemy hurrying up with reinforcements or the transport fleet 
throwing the troops and artillery ashore. Which uncertain variables represent the weather 
and hostile counteraction on the water for the latter is obvious. GroBadmiral Prince 
Heinrich was convinced that even a temporary landing of some companies of infantry 
would be considerably endangered because their indispensable indirect support from the 
artillery of the naval forces in shaping the coast in Windau and its surroundings would 
soon have to cease. The execution of what he received from headquarters before the 
march back'® 
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Telegraphic suggestion: "To secure the landing troops at Windau, it seems advisable to 
destroy the railway as far inland as possible", was completely excluded and showed a 
complete misunderstanding of the situation. The commander in chief was therefore 
obliged to urgently prevent the war command from pursuing any further to warn of this 
landing plan, since he considered the risk of an inadequate landing operation undertaken 
with inadequate means and inadequate preparation, even the smallest landing operation. 
Immediately after his arrival in Kiel, the Commander-in-Chief went into a telegram to 
Headquarters in detail on all these points, since he considered them to be of the greatest 
value for further resolutions of the war command on landing operations on the Russian 
coast. 

The war command had given the GroBadmiral no further news during September 
25th. When there was no report during the night about the cancellation of the operation 
against Windau and the armed forces' deployment to the west, which he had ordered, he 
only had 17:07 their consent wired. On the night of September 25th, the chief of the 
Admiralty's staff at the main headquarters had been under the impression that the news 
from Malm6 was true, and had therefore primarily made sure that the entire armed forces 
ready for action from the North Sea were accelerated through the canal were sent to the 
Baltic Sea. On the further march back GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich arranged the 
movement of his armed forces in such a way that he himself headed for the [V Squadron 
north of Adler = Grund and the V Squadron south of Arkona in order to collect the 
formations there. One on September 25, 17:25 an incoming aircraft report, which had 
found the Great Belt also north of Korfor free of enemy armed forces, created the 
certainty that there was no longer any danger of British armed forces breaking in. The 
march on the night of September 25th to 26th proceeded without further disturbances. On 
September 26, 04:53 The admiral's staff received the message that a Swedish steamer that 
had arrived in Gothenburg had seen five English armored cruisers, each with a submarine 
in tow, heading towards the Skagerrak. Also on the basis of other reports, the presence of 
English submarines in Belten and Sound is probably possible. At 06:00 Arkona was 
reached as planned with the entire armed forces and the march to Kiel continued. 11:30 
the commander-in-chief released "Augsburg" and "Amazone" to Swinemiinde. The 
detached admiral received orders to leave Swinemiinde as soon as possible and to carry 
out training exercises with the’ 
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20th Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla and the 5th Submarine Half-Flotilla to continue in 
Danzig Bay. "Friedrich Carl", "Liibeck" and "U 26" were to be sent to Danzig 
immediately after their combat training in Kiel. The II Minesweeping Division, the four 
blockships and three barrier breakers in Danzig received orders to march to Kiel under 
the German coast, in the eastern Baltic Sea, therefore, only the armed forces of the 
detached admiral remained. On September 26th at 17:00 Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich 
arrived with his armed forces in the port of Kiel. The army troops carried on the ships of 
the V Squadron were disembarked there High Seas Forces made available by the North 
Sea for the enterprise were withdrawn again by the war command except for the school 
cruiser division and a torpedo boat flotilla, which were initially left to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces. 

Even if the enterprise near Windau had not shown any military success, it 
nevertheless brought valuable lessons and experience in the implementation of landing 
operations. Furthermore, through them the question of the British breaking into the Belte, 
which had continually worried the command of the war and the commander-in-chief of 
the Baltic Sea Forces, was once very palpable and forced measures that corresponded to 
reality. A judgment about the structure of the war situation in such a case was therefore 
much easier now than before, when it had always been a question of more or less 
theoretical considerations. In the present case it was probably not the intention on the 
English side to penetrate the Baltic Sea with strong surface forces. It was probably an 
attempt to bring submarines through Belte or Sound, with time and opportunity to explore. 
The sham venture off Windau had succeeded as such. Their impression on the enemy was 
small and was not in proportion to the efforts of the staff and material, as well as to the 
great commitment on the German side. The official Russian telegraph office reported 
from Petersburg on September 29: “At the beginning of the war, enemy ships appeared 
several times off Windau. On September 23, 16:00 18 torpedo boats and a cruiser 
approached quite close to the coast, and at the same time a German torpedo boat was seen 
in front of the lighthouse of Backofen about 18 hundred yards west of Windau. The 
enemy torpedo boat took out dinghies for sounding purposes, but they retreated with 
great losses due to the Russian artillery fire opened on them. The torpedo boat then fired 
at the lighthouse and retreated. On September 24th showed up”? 
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38 German vehicles, including 9 large warships and 7 transport steamers off Windau. 
They limited themselves to a few movements and later moved away in a southerly 
direction. A torpedo boat took a fishing boat and destroyed the boat after the people were 
taken on board. "- This report does not reveal any suspicion of an imminent landing. As 
far as is known, it had no influence on the Russian troop deployment. It can even after 
what we learned about the establishment and speed of the Russian communications 
network in the course of the war, it can be expected that the Russians will have known in 
good time the real strength of the embarked troops and the whole intention of our 
enterprise. It was easy to see from the transport steamer that it could not be a strong 
landing operation. The Russians, who had also been alerted 36 hours before by the 
appearance of the torpedo boats on their coast near Backofen, had had enough time to 
intensify their attention and defensive measures. 

It can only be described as a favorable circumstance that the events in the west 
did not lead to the temporary disembarkation of infantry intended by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces for September 25th. In addition to the Grand Admiral, the 
two squadron chiefs and all commanders agreed on this point of view. Their war diaries 
consistently contain the view that any such venture would have resulted in only one 
setback. So wrote Captain Ernst Olbwig v. Natzmer, commander of the ship of the line 
"Kaiser Barbarossa": "The strength of the landing section of 700 young substitutes with 
six weeks of training provided by the army was not enough for the enterprise. The 
reinforcement by about 200 men of the V Squadron suffered from the deficiencies of 
equipment and training, reservists without target practice and without infantry training. 
There were no cookware, canteens, knapsacks or tents. The lack of general staff maps 
made matters worse for the leadership. The task was initially intended as a mock landing. 
It was later expanded so that the railway starting from Windau should be destroyed as far 
as possible in the country. This would have made it necessary to split up the small 
landing corps, since the retreat had to remain covered. But it was also not to be expected 
that Windau, a town of 20,000 inhabitants, was or would remain unoccupied. After all, it 
was not to be assumed that the soldiers, who might have landed safely under the 
protection of the ships, would enter the city or without resistance !”’ 
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penetrate the country, and even less so that they could be withdrawn again without great 
losses. It would probably have turned out that to accommodate the entire landing corps of 
the V Squadron would have had to be thrown ashore to cover the retreat. "Vizeadmiral 
von Grapow, the head of the squadron, agreed with this judgment. The experience that 
Grofadmiral Prince Heinrich drew from the course of the interrupted enterprise and 
passed on to headquarters were a valuable basis for any future assessment of landing 
operations. Even then it was to be foreseen that if the land war in the east was carried out 
favorably the question of joint ventures by the Army and Fleet on the Baltic coast one 
would appear in the future. Above all, the Commander-in-Chief pointed out that a place 
in the Gulf of Rigas seemed more suitable for a landing instead of the Courland coast, 
since he considered the local conditions there to be far more favorable. 

It had also been shown that particularly strong naval forces had to be available for 
each such unification and that the ones that were available this time would in reality not 
have been sufficient to carry out the task. In the case of the venture off Windau, only the 
western entrance to the Gulf of Rigas and the area were west and east of Gotland been 
guarded by weak armed forces. The main port of failure of the Russian Baltic Sea fleet, 
the Gulf of Finland, was ignored by us during the entire operation. For every major 
landing, which in itself required strong naval forces for the local protection of the 
disembarkation of troops, it would have been necessary to issue such a strong force in 
front of the Gulf of Finland that the outbreak of Russian naval forces to disturb and 
disrupt the landing would have been impossible in any case. In addition, in the opinion of 
the Grofadmiral, the commander must have at least twice as many torpedo boat flotillas 
and minesweeping divisions when repeating such an undertaking. Two torpedo boat 
flotillas were, as the Commander-in-Chief explained in a his report, insufficient for the 
rare occasions when coal was added to the sea from coal steamers. In a word, the 
practical experience of this venture came to the conclusion that a repetition would 
remove our entire naval forces from the North Sea.'”” 
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This case had thus proven, which was already established on the basis of the peace- 
related considerations and sober assessment of our balance of power, that we could only 
effectively wage war at sea either in the North Sea or in the Baltic Sea. What the choice 
had to be made naturally. Our goal there remained to maintain the German naval 
supremacy in the Baltic Sea. But precisely for this reason it should never be forgotten that 
this supremacy of the sea was only decided in the North Sea and that we therefore could 
not be strong enough in the North Sea not to forfeit what existed in the Baltic Sea. These 
two undertakings with parts of the high seas forces in the Baltic Sea in September, which 
lacked a great war aim, and of which the latter was disproportionately strong, 
immediately weakened and damaged the North Sea warfare. 

The view of the dependence of the Baltic Sea warfare on the events of the North 
Sea theater of war, which was theoretically found during the war preparatory work in 
peacetime, had just clearly shown the last undertaking. It was a strategically difficult 
situation when the GroBadmiral before Windau received the news that the British fleet 
was about to break into the Belte. It made no difference whether the news was correct or 
not, whether it was English intent or just a rumor spread on Russian instigation to distract 
us. Whether an intrusion of the English fleet into the Baltic Sea was to be regarded as 
favorable for us or not will be discussed in more detail later. But even if we thought we 
were in a tactically advantageous position compared to an English fleet that had 
penetrated the Baltic Sea, in this case our fragmentation of forces and above all the 
location of the two old squadrons so far to the east was particularly unfavorable. But one 
also recognizes from this what great difficulties an energetic English naval warfare could 
have caused us, the numerically far inferior ones. By seriously faked attempts to break 
into the Belte and the Sound, combined with simultaneous Russian advances into the 
central Baltic Sea, which could even have led to the bombardment of German coastal 
places, strong sections of our armed forces would always have entered the Kiel Bay and 
in front of the Belte and the Sound pulled. It would then have been all the easier for the 
British superior sea power to threaten and block our North Sea coast and the estuaries. 
That England at the beginning of the war, when it could not yet so surely overlook the 
euicls of a fine economic war, took every energetic approach to the Baltic and North 
Sea 
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at the same time pressed, not carry out, shows how high it estimated the combat strength 
of our numerically inferior fleet at that time, how little fine fleet was concerned by the 
aggressive spirit of Nelson, and how much the concern about the troop transports kept the 
English admiralty tied up. The English naval command would rather choose an economic 
earthquake that would last for years than quickly seek a decision in the battle of arms. 
Compared with the reluctance on the English side, our Baltic warfare and the daring 
ventures of the Grand Admiral's weak armed forces are only just beginning to come into 
the right light. 

As already mentioned, the Admiral's staff had only transmitted the alarming 
telegram from Malm6 to the Commander-in-Chief, but the war command had not given 
any orders as to whether he should continue the operation, return to Kiel, or stay in the 
eastern Baltic Sea. It was only in the afternoon of the next day that she had given her 
consent to the prince's decision. What Admiral v. Pohl had done if the Commander-in- 
Chief had not returned to Kiel with his armed forces, but instead carried out the landing 
and, as a result of Russian resistance, committed himself up there with armed forces. 
Here, too, the war command, as in the case of the Belt closure, left the responsibility for 
momentous, military-political decisions to the independent judgment of the commander 
in the enemy, to whom the whole context and the overview of the headquarters were not 
available. GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich had to feel this procedure and also raised the case 
with Admiral v. Pohl objection. This is all the more to be taken into account in the case of 
a Leader who, like the Prince, in the previous course of the war had often enough samples 
of his willingness to take responsibility, and who, moreover, by position and birth had 
more than the average sense of independence of a commander-in-chief. But even at that 
time, this type of naval warfare, which often seemed to be understood only as a relaying 
agency for messages, appeared to him to be incorrect and dubious for the conduct of the 
war. In addition, the enterprise clearly shows the lack of planned cooperation between the 
Supreme Army Command and the Admiral's staff at this time. Such a cooperation 
between the two bodies should have resulted in the abandonment of the enterprise.’ 
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9. Baltic Sea and English Naval Warfare. 


In peacetime, the question of the penetration of English naval forces into the 
Baltic Sea in the event of a war, the Duel alliance against the Triple Entente, was little 
touched on in the preparatory work of the admiralty, since the considerations had led to 
the conclusion that such an undertaking had little prospect for the British and therefore 
would be hardly likely. In the Baltic Sea, the English fleet lacked a large military target 
that would match its high level of commitment. A support and reinforcement of the 
Russian Baltic Sea Fleet by British warships was seriously out of the question because of 
the inadequate equipment and repair possibilities, the bad depths and because of the icing 
up of the Russian ports. Implementation and protection one at the beginning A war- 
intended landing of Russian troops on the Pomeranian coast need, as I have already 
mentioned (p. 7), also not to be feared. To cover such a landing and transfer of a transport 
fleet, which, in order to have any chance of success, would have had to number over a 
hundred thousand troops, the whole English fleet would have been necessary. If plans 
and preparations for a Russian landing with English support actually existed, the purpose 
may well be to support the Russians for the start of the war. In the first days of the war it 
became clear that the main task of the English fleet was initially the safe transport of the 
English Expeditionary corps to France. This security service initially kept the English 
fleet in the North Sea, so that simultaneous use in the Baltic was no longer possible. With 
sober consideration, the only likely activity of England remained an occasional break-in 
of light forces into the Baltic Sea, for which the practice area of the Bay of Kiel and the 
disruption of trade in the western Baltic Sea could perhaps offer a worthwhile target for 
attack. The view of English circles on this question is given in a statement by the English 
ambassador in Stockholm, Sir Esme M. Howard, in mid-September 1914: “The English 
fleet is the decisive factor for world power, which must be maintained until after the war. 
To send them to the Baltic Sea, where the prospects for the German fleet are much 
greater than in the Heligoland Bay, would be a great foolishness. What the If the Russian 
fleet were to be found in the Baltic Sea, it would play the same role in this war as the 
Austrian fleet in the Adriatic. Enclosed by an overpowering enemy fleet and compelled 
not to stray too!” 
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far from their war ports. He well knew that Sweden was afraid that England would carry 
the naval war into the Baltic Sea. This fear is completely unfounded, as long as there is a 
German fleet, but hopefully it will be destroyed." The influence of the German deep sea 
fleet in the North Sea and its retroactive role which it played for the Baltic Sea militarily 
and politically during the war cannot be better described. It is also noteworthy with what 
military understanding the English diplomat judged the purpose and use of the English 
fleet and the entire maritime situation in the Baltic Sea, and how he judged the English 
fleet in his political situations was the main factor consideration. 

When the war broke out, the German admiral's staff changed the awareness of the 
possibility of an English intrusion through the Belte and, above all, the assessment of 
subtle consequences for our naval warfare. Apparently this happened under the 
impression of the war on the Three Fronts and the immediate declaration of war by 
England, from which a wait-and-see attitude had initially been assumed. A larger British 
undertaking against the Baltic Sea was now no longer considered improbable, but was 
included in the calculation and was therefore attempted to close Belte and Sound at an 
early stage. However, new documents for this view were not available. The German 
operational order for the conduct of war against Russia, which had been issued before 
England declared war, had already secured the Bay of Kiel against the intrusion of British 
forces. The war command had not given the commander-in-chief of the Baltic Sea Forces 
any further guidelines on this matter, even after the intervention of England in the war, so 
Grofadmiral Prince Heinrich was only able to take on the task of protecting the Bay of 
Kiel with armed forces unsuitable for any offensive use from the belts local defense of 
the passages through the Belte and the Sound based on Kiel. Immediately after England 
declared war on August 5, he ordered the well-known German mine closure of the 
Langeland and Little Belts. Nowhere in the statements there about the protection of the 
Baltic Sea against an English intrusion is there the thought that the international legal 
concept of free passage through the Belte and Sound that existed at the beginning of the 
war was not unfavorable for German naval warfare and that a defense of the Baltic Sea in 
the form of offensive strikes against English intrusion. However, every passage and 
movement of German ships in the Belts or in the Sound would have been observed and 
immediately reported to England.'”° 
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On the contrary, from the beginning of the war, all efforts of the Admiral von Pohl and 
the Admiralty staff decided to block the Belte and Sound fairways with the help of 
Denmark and Sweden and to forego their use for their own warfare. At that time, this 
point of view was also approved by the State Secretary of the Reichs = Navy = Office, 
Grofadmiral v. Tirpitz (1). In an instruction for the German ambassador in Copenhagen 
written by the Admiral's staff for the Foreign Office on August 7, 1914, the most 
essential ideas of these intentions are clearly expressed by the following points: 
"1. The proposal aims to strictly neutralize previously open Danish territorial 
waters. He gives Denmark the keys to the Baltic Sea. 
2. We commit ourselves to avoid Danish waters exit. We want to rule out any 
possibility of violating Danish sovereign rights. 
3. German warfare is only aimed at warding off enemy intrusions in the Baltic 
Sea. For this we have to be sure that the enemy cannot exploit the veil that the 
neutral transit area covers with delicate movements to attack us unexpectedly. 
Apart from the fundamental objections to this voluntary commitment to be dealt 
with later, it is noteworthy that the Admiral's staff, which as the first target of the North 
Sea warfare, had initially ordered the high seas chief to balance his forces by means of 
guerrilla warfare when the war with England broke out from this point of view also 
considered the question of the incursion of English naval forces into the Baltic Sea. A 
balance of forces under favorable circumstances was hardly conceivable for Germany 
faster and more thoroughly than when the English fleet ran into the net in the Baltic Sea 
at our peace parade ground. The less we hindered them, the better. This confidence in our 
ships and crews must undoubtedly exist. 





1) Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz writes about this in his "recollections" p.323 footnote: 
I mention here that at the outbreak of war I had made an agreement with Denmark, 
according to which the Great Belt should be closed under Danish guarantee for all 
belligerents and the weak Danish belt locks would have been easily overrun if the British 
wanted to move into the Baltic Sea. This discount, unfortunately also approved by me in 
the first days of the war, was a disadvantage for us because we believed that 
consideration for Denmark too to comply with the further course of the war, while it 
prevented us from improving our unfortunate strategic maritime situation in the German 
Bight by exploiting the Kattegat and Skagerrak.'”’ 
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A passage in the report of Admiral v. Pohl to the Kaiser on August 8, 1914, where he 
reported the result of these negotiations with Denmark as follows: “This has given us 
increased security against the intrusion of enemy forces into the Baltic Sea; on our part, 
however, we refrained from an offensive from Skagerrak and Kattegat. But we can 
concentrate our armed forces in the German Bight and have also managed to bring 
Denmark closer to us. "- The hustle and bustle of the domestic fleets = peace training in 
the decade before the war had formal naval tactics and shooting training in the navy. The 
fleet had been trained for battle, but anyone who worked through the maneuvers of the 
last years before the war would notice that the place where the maneuver battle was 
fought followed from year to year by the mouth of the Jade and the Elbe Heligoland and 
beyond, but had not actually moved into the high seas. The expansion of the fleet was 
strategically followed and, if the legal fleet program was not yet completed, it was 
expected that it would hit home, which was felt in the German Bight, around 100 nautical 
miles from Helgoland., felt the officer corps With German thoroughness, the officer 
corps had absorbed the details of tactics and weapons training, in a dutiful and strenuous 
detailed work that was exhausting to the limits of the personnel and material. The broad 
perspective for the major strategic lines of naval warfare had not yet been sufficiently 
developed. Such a period trains the officer more to be an obedient and hardworking 
soldier than a brilliant leader. Finally, as an influencing undertone for the decision to 
close the Belt, the thought that under no circumstances was Denmark allowed to join the 
ranks of the opponents should be mentioned. We were already too strongly bound to the 
west and east for that. Any time German armed forces sailed into Danish waters could, 
however, trigger a dispute through a completely unintentional mistake by a ship, which 
drove Denmark under British pressure to the belly of our opponents. This supposed 
danger was eliminated when we locked the Danish waters to ourselves, as it were. 
However, even this thought was only negative and defensive and did not breathe the will 
to act and trust in one's own strength. 

From the point of view of a rigid local defense of the accesses to the Baltic Sea, 
the Admiral's staff was therefore immediately after the outbreak of war'’® 
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approached the two neutral Baltic Sea states, Denmark and Sweden, through the Foreign 
Office. The negotiations with Denmark and their outcome have already been hinted at. 
They had led to an immediate acceptance of all our requests. However, these military 
measures taken by Denmark at our request in Belten and Sound were not able to offer us 
sufficient military security. Both the commanding officer at the front, Gro®admiral Prince 
Heinrich, as well as the chief of the admiralty's staff agreed on the inadequacy of the 
Danish measures and promises. The Great Belt had been blocked by mines from 
Denmark to the east and west of Sprog6 and east of the Vengeance = Grund. (See map 2.) 
There were gaps in the mine barriers at Sprog6 that stretched across the entire fairway for 
merchant ships. It was not known whether buoys were displayed at these gaps, but it was 
probable. But even without buoys, it was not difficult for the English naval forces, given 
the favorable navigational conditions of the Sprog6é Passage, to obtain sufficient 
knowledge about these gaps themselves from merchant steamer masters. The unblocked 
fairway west of Vengeance = Grund was just as useful as the one to the east, so that the 
Danish mine barrier was hardly an obstacle at all. It can be assumed with certainty that 
the British knew the exact location of our two own barriers and of all Danish barriers in 
the Great and Little Belt and Sound. Trade in these areas was maintained day and night; 
all the lights were burning in the Kattegat and at the entrances to the Belten. For an 
energetic opponent, these mines did not present any great difficulties in breaking through 
to Kiel Bay. Armed resistance from Danish ships was neither to be expected nor would it 
have been an obstacle. 

A notification had been promised by the Danish side when larger English armed 
forces appeared in the vicinity of the areas closed by the Danes, "since the Danish 
government assumed in this case the intended breach of its neutrality as proven." The 
German ambassador, Count Rantzau, answered the admiral's staff reached this 
concession with the Danish Prime Minister von Scavenius. The admiral's staff believed 
they had achieved a valuable concession on the part of the Danish government and a 
certain military security against an English attack. In reality, this news was passed on in 
the course of the war on various occasions when English armed forces have shown 
themselves and engaged in warfare in the Kattegat has never worked properly and 
usefully for our military purposes. ue 
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Whether there was an intentional or unintentional omission and delay on the part of the 
Danish authorities could of course never be reliably determined, given the circumstances. 
It was not until the summer of 1918 that the navy was represented by an independent 
naval attaché in Copenhagen. Until then, this service was at the same time from the naval 
attaché for Sweden, Kapitin zur See v. Fischer = Loffainen, provided in Stockholm, to 
whom the captain of the naval infantry, v. Neergard, was subordinate to. But even the 
best Danish communications could run more slowly than English forces trying to break 
through in the Great or Little Belt. Especially in the long winter nights it was possible to 
cover the 75 nautical miles from the entrance to the Samf6 = Belt to the Bay of Kiel in 
the dark. The military protection in the Belten achieved by the Admiral's staff after long 
diplomatic negotiations with Denmark therefore offered no security. If the enemy had 
prepared a breakthrough down to the last detail, the British armed forces could force the 
Belt before the necessary countermeasures were taken by the Germans. 

Sweden also declared strict neutrality immediately after the outbreak of war. The 
admiral's staff had made the same proposals to this country on August 4th as Denmark. 
The decisive factor here too was the idea of defensive protection of the Baltic Sea against 
English intrusions through the Sound In contrast to Denmark, the Swedish relegation did 
not respond to our wishes. In her reply of 9 August she took the position “that the 
Swedish part of the Orefund, namely the Flintrinne - the fairway between the Danish 
island of Saltholm and the Swedish coast (1) - international fairway and a blockage not 
only for reasons of international law, but especially impracticable for technical reasons. 
First of all, since such a blockage has never been thought of, there is a lack of material for 
it. In addition, the distance from the coast is too great for observation mines and cluster 
mines too dangerous because of the strong current. "These reasons were not valid, the 
refusal was simply in the Swedish interest." Only as soon as warships threatened to enter 
the sound, the explanation explained itself Swedish government ready to extinguish all 
beacons from Cape Kullen to Falfterbo in the Sound and remove all navigation marks. " 





1) For this and the other geographical information in this chapter, see Map ieee 
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The Swedish Prime Minister Wallenberg never wanted to get involved in an attack-wise 
approach by any ships entering the sound, and he always emphasized that with the 
security measures he had promised, it was not possible to drive through the Flintrinne 
channel. In the Kattegat and Skagerrak, however, Sweden had already extinguished the 
beacons on its coast from Cape Kullen to the Norwegian coast after the outbreak of war 
and prohibited warships from foreign powers from entering Swedish territorial waters 
within certain areas that were closed by mines. Admiral von Pohl then decided to refrain 
from any further pressure on Sweden for the time being. It was therefore replied to the 
Swedish government on August 9, 1914 by the Foreign Office according to the draft of 
the Admiralty's staff: “The German Government notes with satisfaction that Sweden 
intends to put out the fires in the Sound and remove the navigation marks as soon as 
warships threaten to enter the Sound. Germany will strictly respect Sweden's neutrality as 
long as it is not violated by one of our opponents. If, however, an enemy should penetrate 
the Sound by force, Germany must reserve the right to take all necessary measures for her 
own security. But even then, efforts will be made to respect Swedish territorial waters as 
far as possible. "- The chief of the Admiralty's staff believed he could accommodate 
Sweden, since the military value of the only 7 m deep Flintrinne channel = passage for an 
enemy did not seem to him great considerations, however, were only counted on the 
breakthrough of heavy enemy forces in the Baltic Sea. For this reason, the closure of the 
Belte was always the first priority. During the course of the war, however, it became clear 
that the closure of the sound and the Flintrinne channel was at least as important as it that 
of the rest of the fairway. 

When, in the course of August, the impression was strengthened that Sweden's 
accession was only a very weak basis for the assumption of a reliable position, at the 
instigation of the German ambassador in Stockholm, v. Reichenau, the Foreign Office 
from the Admiral's staff again accepted the military demands for our Baltic Sea security 
and then resumed negotiations. In pursuance of the military wishes, the request was first 
directed to Sweden on September 4, 1914, “to remove the lightships and navigation 
marks in the Flintrinne channel now without any imminent danger. According to the 
Danish process, merchant shipping should also be operated there without a navigation 
mark and with pilot assistance. "- The western part of this fairway, which was marked 
with two Danish light buoys, ® 
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is Danish, the eastern part is Swedish. The latter, however, takes up the main part of the 
usable drive arm and the course line is marked there by two Swedish lightships. The 
pilotage through the channel was also carried out by a Swedish pilot vehicle and Swedish 
pilots. The main responsibility for this fairway was therefore Sweden. Passing the 
Flintrinne channel at night was impossible after removing the navigation marks. During 
the day their traffic was under the observation of the German security forces at the 
southern exit of the sound. In addition, it was taken for granted that the Swedish 
government would deny the warships of the belligerents pilotage in Swedish waters in 
accordance with its rules of neutrality, just as Denmark had done. The latter requirement 
was more formal, because its fulfillment had little military value, since the English from 
the merchant navy had enough people who knew the fairway for the sound at all times. 
The Swedish government did not respond to the first and most important request. After 
consultation in the Council of Ministers and Privy Council on September 11th, she agreed 
to “take such arrangements that, if and when she found it necessary, all Swedish 
navigation signs, light buoys and lightships could be removed from the Flintrinne channel 
within three hours after the Local authorities had received the order."- Militarily nothing 
was achieved with this, and the conduct of the war remained dependent on the assessment 
of the military situation on the Sound by the Swedish authorities. Minister-President 
Wallenberg informed our envoy with, "If Drogden and Hollandisches were mined as an 
inner Danish sovereign waters and the Danes had relegated the continuous Oresund 
traffic to the Flintrinne, this passage would have been 795 steamers and 400 sailors in 
August and over 200 from September Ist to 9th, 1914 Steamers and 100 sailors have 
been used. Keeping this route open was therefore absolutely necessary for Swedish 
seafaring, as long as there was no imminent danger that the hostilities between the 
watring powers were approaching Swedish territorial waters." The Swedish trade 
interests were therefore the only decisive factor in this position of the Swedish 
government, they but coincided with the interests of our enemies, especially those of the 
English. 

The influence exercised by the British navy, believed to be invincible, as a means 
of political pressure, undoubtedly played a part in this. Likewise with Denmark, but here 
the concern for Germany was probably even greater than for England, because the Danish 
capital city was” 
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easily accessible from Germany and, moreover, a common border in the country. On the 
other hand, we assessed the strength and importance of German naval power merely as 
protection of the German North Sea coasts and counter pressure against England. The 
possible influence of our fleet on the Nordic empires was only taken into account in a 
negative sense, by considering what would happen if our fleet were wholly or partially 
defeated in the North Sea. This gave rise to the cautious defensive method of the 
Admiral's staff in matters relating to the Sound and Belt. For both Denmark and Sweden, 
we had placed protection against British intrusions into the Baltic Sea as the primary 
purpose of our proposals in all of our notes. This was bound to give these neutral states 
the impression that we feared the penetration of English warships into the Baltic Sea, 
which was necessarily interpreted as a weakness. Our constant simultaneous reference to 
the interruption and disturbance of the general Baltic trade which occurred in this case 
increased this effect, since we thereby conceded that we could not protect him against 
British attack on this sea either. The outcome of our negotiations is marked by the 
conclusion of a report by the German ambassador in Stockholm: “Furthermore, Minister 
Wallenberg assured me repeatedly and emphatically that Sweden undoubtedly had the 
same interest in avoiding a German-English clash in the Baltic Sea as Germany, and that 
Sweden therefore does not want the British to be brought in through the Sound any more 
than we do. We could therefore be very calm and convinced that care was taken for all 
the necessary precautionary measures. "What even individual ships mean as a means of 
political power, was shown by "Goeben" and "Breslau" during the war in the 
Mediterranean. It is mainly thanks to Admiral Souchon's eagerness to take responsibility 
and drive that Turkey stepped on our side and thereby fundamentally changed the war in 
our favor. Even the English admit this frankly and always judge the failure of their navy 
at this point without consideration in the bitterest words. 

The Admiral's staff transmitted Sweden's rejection of the same to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces, but omitting the sentence "if and when it 
(the Swedish government) finds it necessary", so that the Commander-in-Chief had to get 
the impression that the Swedish defense of the Sound was more ready when, on the basis 
of the various reports of sightings of submarines in the Stagerrak and Kattegat in the 
period from September 23rd to 25th, it became probable that English submarines 
intended to pass through the Flintrinne channel’ 
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to penetrate the Baltic Sea, the Admiralty's staff approached the Danish and Swedish 
governments again. Denmark immediately undertook to "ensure the required blocking of 
its waters also against submarines." However, it expressly pointed out that this blocking 
could only be effectively carried out if the Flintrinne channel through Sweden was also 
blocked, since it was a passage to the Baltic Sea First of all, Admiral von Pohl intended 
to require Sweden to block the Flintrinne channel with mines. Konteradmiral Behncke, 
on the other hand, stated that the Flintrinne channel had to remain navigable, otherwise 
we ourselves would trade from the Baltic Sea to Copenhagen and beyond The Admiral's 
staff then had the following requests from the Foreign Office, repeating the earlier 
demands, to Sweden on September 30th: " Five British armored cruisers, each with a 
submarine, sighted in the Skagerrak on September 23 or 24. On the 24th at Vinga a 
submarine. On the 25th, an English submarine stopped between Las6 and Anholt, a 
Swedish fishing boat. On the 24th an English submarine, landed wounded sick sailors, at 
Hirsholm and continued towards Las6 English submarine sighted at Heffel6 on the alae 
It appears that there is a threat to the Baltic Sea from submarines, since their use in the 
Kattegat is irrelevant. Since the Danish government wants to block the Belt and the part 
of the sound it monitors, an effective safeguarding of the Flintrinne channel must be 
demanded in the event of the threat of hostilities being spread to the Baltic Sea. Removal 
of old navigation marks etc. in Flintrinne within a period of a few hours is not sufficient, 
since enemy submarines that enter the Sound unobserved in the evening can pass 
Flintrinne within this time, even if closely monitored, before these measures are carried 
out. Sufficient security would be achieved, however, if Sweden extinguished the lights 
and the sea mark was so far away that the Flintrinne channel could only be passed during 
the day, with a pilot. The pilots should be placed under strict control by the Swedish 
government. The demand for a complete closure of the Flintrinne, even for daytime 
passage, is waived in consideration of commercial traffic, which is mainly in Sweden's 
interest to maintain it. During the night, however, all traffic through Flinirinne must cease, 
since the Baltic Sea is open to the break-in of English submarines with extremely serious 
consequences, especially for Sweden and her Baltic Sea trade. "- Despite these efforts, 
the German Admiral's staff for security |“ 
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of the Swedish trade in the Baltic Sea, Sweden did not go into anything this time either, 
but insisted on the its point of view “that Sweden, as a sovereign state, has to disclaim 
when her neutrality and her trade should be achieved by the penetration of English war 
vehicles into the sound The Baltic Sea endangered and measures to be taken against it. "- 
After all the events, there was no longer any suitable means of pressure available without 
Germany putting itself in the wrong or fundamentally changing its previous position. The 
Admiral's staff was therefore in agreement with the Foreign Office that that it was better 
now to "take further steps and be content with securing the mutual exchange of 
information and the goodwill of the Swedish relegation, which was previously agreed 
upon without commitment." 

The success of all negotiations between the Admiralty's staff and Sweden had 
remained without any tangible result. With Denmark everything went according to our 
wishes. Both are easy to explain. Denmark and her trade suited our approach perfectly, as 
did England, since the belts played no significant role as trade routes for Anglo-Danish 
trade. The opposite was the case with Sweden. Both the Swedish trade, and with it the 
country's economic readiness, as well as England and Russia, united the greatest interest 
in ensuring that the Baltic Sea trade should not be disrupted by the Sound, which was and 
remained almost exclusively Entente trade, was not disturbed. The figures given by the 
government are indicative of its upswing. Hence the negative position of Sweden, which 
Kapitan zur See v Fischer also attributed in his sober and clear assessment of the 
circumstances only to these primary factors. It would have lost our military strength at 
sea and would have given us a solid basis in all negotiations with the northern states, on 
which our diplomacy could also have worked advantageously, if we had adhered to 
international law from the outbreak of war, while unconditionally respecting Danish and 
Swedish sovereign rights, Standpoint of legitimate, free and permanent use of the 
passages through Belt and Sound and the sea area in the Kattegat and Skagerrak. 

The question of the closure of the Belt and Sound fairways must, however, be 
examined from a different point of view and integrated into the framework of the entire 
naval war, since in all measures in this war one always had to ask "How did they affect 
England". Against the uncertain and only good will-dependent support'® 
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of Sweden and Denmark, we had renounced the use of the North Sea = entrances through 
Kattegat and Skagerrak as a second outage gate against England and relieved our main 
adversary at sea in this direction. We had promised Denmark that our naval forces would 
completely avoid the sea area it had closed by expressly recognizing it as Danish 
sovereign territory, contrary to the previously valid view of the freedom of entry into the 
Baltic Sea under international law. This went so far that Admiral v. Pohl on September 5, 
replied to the chief of the oceans to a request to that effect: “Scheduled operations in 
Danish territorial waters have been completed, as Danish territory is to be avoided by 
naval forces and aircraft”. Nevertheless, armed forces that have broken into the Kattegat 
can try to cross Danish waters in an emergency, primarily the Little Belt and, secondly, 
Sound on the Swedish Belt. In comparison with the unfavorable geographical location of 
the German Bay, the Skagerrak, which is significantly more northerly, offered a good 
position for undertakings against England and for her trade. The entrance to the 
Skagerrak was much more difficult because of the greater depths, and in some cases it 
could not be closed with mines at all. The possibility that the German fleet might leave 
there too would have kept the English fleet management in uncertainty and made their 
measures difficult. Helgoland and the German Bight lay for British ventures against the 
Skagerrak in a reasonable flank position, as well as the other way around the Skagerrak to 
the German Bight, likewise for operations of the Grand Fleet to cover the English 
transports in the English Channel. The German operational order for the North Sea war 
theater explicitly ordered "fight under favorable conditions". These "reasonable 
conditions" could, however, arise much more easily from the Skagerrak position than 
from the corner of Helgoland. Against the German Bight and the German estuaries, the 
English fleet could achieve its warfare objectives without a fire fight. With German 
control of the Skagerrak and Kattegat, however, it was likely that the English fleet would 
have to intervene. For if the German fleet, apart from the free passage through the Belt, 
also had Kattegat and Skagerrak open as a field of activity, they contested a real and 
important part of sea control in these areas of the sea from the English fleet. The German 
fleet was in command of the sea in the Baltic Sea. Because of the strength of our naval 
power, England seemed hopeless at the beginning of the war to use its navy to fight for 
this piece of naval supremacy. This fact is one of the great effects, '*° 
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which the mere existence of our navy exercised on the shaping of the war. 

The prevention of the entire English Baltic trade in the Skagerrak and Kattegat 
through the German fleet, England could not have tolerated because this trade was a 
necessary but vital activity. With the closure of the Dardanelles at the end of August 1914, 
the important importation and connection route of the Entente to Russia, the Baltic Sea 
and the freedom of trade there became of decisive importance for Russia and thus also for 
England. The war industry of Russia, dependent on the Allies' supply by sea, had to find 
alternative routes in place of the Baltic Sea and Dardanelles, which in the long run were 
not enough and contributed to the collapse of Russia's military strength. The Baltic Sea 
trade, however, is only fully controlled by the power that holds the exits to the North Sea 
as far as the Skagerrak. Achieving this, or at least constantly fighting for it, was possible 
for us when the war broke out. We only needed to have free and permanent passage 
through the Belte and Sound to Denmark and Sweden with a conscious feeling of our 
naval strength, the more so since the passages were free under international law and this 
point of view was therefore the natural one. But this route, which would have led us to 
the high seas more easily in the course of the war, would not be taken, but the German 
fleet would be deprived of the opportunity to freely develop its forces from the Baltic Sea. 
If the German fleet sailed as far as the Skagerrak on the Baltic Sea and only allowed itself 
to be displaced there by battle, it would also have severely affected and suppressed 
English trade there, because more and more Sweden and Norway with their western ports 
became the great reloading points for the vital ones English = American traffic to Russia. 
The agreement with Denmark and Sweden eliminated our trade warfare in the Baltic Sea. 
During the first months of the war, trade flowed almost undisturbed through the Sound 
into the Baltic Sea and back, and to the satisfaction of England and her allies, it was 
played quite freely and unhindered by the Ports of the Kattegat and Skagerrak. In this 
way it became possible for England to maintain and develop her trade in the Baltic Sea 
without a struggle, even without the need for military protection of her own, only through 
political negotiating skills. It is therefore no wonder that England never objected to the 
agreements between Germany, Denmark and Sweden. These agreements must of course 
be familiar to him; perhaps they were in full cooperation'*’ 
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promoted by him and fitted so perfectly into his plans that Minister v. Scavenius did not 
need to be surprised in a letter to Count Rantzau on September 19, 1914, "about 
England's previous reserve in this matter." In mid-August 1914 the news was spread from 
Copenhagen that, according to reliable reports, English parliamentary circles had 
approached Sir Edward Gray with the request to lodge a protest against the blocking of 
the Great Belt by Denmark. Sir Edward refused this request. In this context it is an 
interesting observation how later in the course of the war the only remaining exit routes 
from the Baltic Sea, the Sound and the Little Belt, became more and more apparent for 
our naval warfare. During the offensive of the submarine war, the two routes became 
increasingly important for this single long-range effect of our sea power. At that time, 
under the pressure of circumstances, our tactics towards the Nordic countries changed, 
which will be discussed later. It is tragic that when the war broke out, the leadership of 
the time strategically only moved in a defensive direction and thus made it impossible to 
use our two-front position at sea against England from the Skagerrak position created by 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. 

For the pure warfare on the Baltic Sea nothing certain had been achieved 
militarily through Denmark's blocking measures in the belts and Sweden's preparations. 
In the course of the war, therefore, with every new rumor of English intrusions, the 
military protective measures of Denmark and Sweden were assessed less and less, and 
GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich made his own mine barriers at the belt and later also at the 
sound increasingly stronger. Thus, when war broke out in the Baltic Sea, Germany had 
voluntarily switched to trench warfare against England. As early as August 28 and 
September 12, 1914, the chief of the Admiralty's staff from the Great Headquarters had 
emphasized the increased possibility of an English intrusion in telegrams to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces. Admiral v. Pohl at that time believed that 


the blows against the English armies on land could cause the English fleet to compensate 
for it by striking the Baltic Sea. But since the English fleet was doubly indispensable in 
the North Sea to cover the transports and to secure the connection via the English 


Channel to France in the case of a perennial war on land, which was unfavorable for the 
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aimed at deceiving and alarming German naval warfare. The Grand Admiral's defensive 
measures against an English break-in into the Bay of Kiel were the same in September as 
they were shortly after the outbreak of war. The chief of the coastal defense division had, 
as far as the minor armed forces subordinate to him possible, improved the guarding of 
the three routes. The laying out of a second mine barrier in the Langeland and Little Belt, 
as well as the closing of the Fehmarn Belt by mines were prepared. In days of tension, the 
school ships of the school cruiser division were called in as reinforcements to guard the 
sound and were placed in the outpost line on the sound. Flight reconnaissance was still in 
its infancy and was also disadvantaged by the fact that it was not allowed to fly over 
Danish territory. 

When on September 24th 22:00, when the military attaché from Stockholm 
reported that the British fleet had entered the Great Belt via Berlin, Admiral v. Pohl and 
Kapitian zur See Zenker initially under the impression that they were correct. It was 
striking that this news came from Malmo and that, despite the agreements with Denmark, 
no one had heard of Copenhagen. Nevertheless, there was no doubt about the facts 
themselves. The measures taken by the chief of the admiralty's staff initially extended to 
the accelerated throwing of the high seas forces through the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal into 
the Baltic Sea. The ocean chief received Nm at 22:20 the order "to send as many cruisers, 
torpedo boats and submarines as possible to the Baltic Sea immediately and to order 
measures for the accelerated passage of the II Squadron through the Canal". Shortly 
afterwards Admiral von Pohl decided, also the I and IT Squadrons. The Commander-in- 
Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces, who was standing with the [TV and V Squadrons in front of 
Windau, received no order, but only the transmission of the Malm6 message. The Chief 
of the Sea Forces reported on September 25th, 02:27: "Roon", "Prinz Adalbert", 6 small 
cruisers, 3 torpedo boat flotillas and all available submarines are dispatched to the Elbe 
for the canal journey (1). The Il Squadron is clear on the Elbe and 04:30 for the canal 
journey. I squadron, III squadron and armored cruiser will be clear after coal and 
ammunition handover in Wilhelmshaven for departure for the Baltic Sea, probably in 
four to five days. "L 3" is to embark on September 25 at 04:30 to clear the Belt. "From 
these orders 





1) Through the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal.'*° 
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and reports it can be seen that if the British had really penetrated the Baltic Sea, the high 
seas forces would have come too late to break through at the southern exits of the Belt. 
The powerful newest ships of the line and cruisers of the line, due to their great draft, 
which had to be brought down to 8.5 m, were able to carry out the canal voyage after 
several days and were out of the question for immediate defense in the Baltic Sea. 
Apparently no consideration was given to setting up the fleet or parts of it from the North 
Sea against the rear connections of any British forces that had penetrated at Skagen. 
English armed forces would have had only small combat forces of the coastal defense 
division in front of them on the evening of September 25 in the Bay of Kiel. Only later 
would parts of the ocean-going forces arrive one after the other. In addition, our situation 
in the North Sea from September 25th to 27th was very critical. All small cruisers, 
submarines and five torpedo boat flotillas on the march or already in the Baltic Sea, the II. 
Squadron in Brunsbiittel, the I. and III. Squadrons and armored cruisers were busy 
unloading coal and ammunition until the afternoon of the 25th in order to bring the ships 
to the canal draft. In any case, the news from Malmo confirmed to the admirals that the 
entire protection of the Baltic Sea was insufficient, in spite of all the agreements with 
Denmark and Sweden. From the reports from Kiel, on the morning of September 25th, 
the headquarters received the impression that the news in this version was wrong (1). It 
was now assumed that it was only an attempt to bring English submarines through the 
sound into the Baltic Sea. The high seas forces on the march to Kiel therefore received 
13:30 the order to go back to the North Sea, with the exception of two cruisers, two 
torpedo boat flotillas and three submarines, which were to remain at the disposal of the 
chief of the coastal defense division with their armed forces until the commander-in-chief 
returned to Kiel. 

The chief of the coastal defense division and deputy commander-in-chief of the 
Baltic Sea Forces, Konteradmiral Mischke, had 09:07 in Kiel on September 24th the 
Malm6 = message received from the admiralty in Berlin. He immediately got hold of it 
independently of the 22:00, when the Grand Admiral reached the same radio telegraphic 
order to "Braunschweig" he decided to lay the second Langeland barrier without a gap 





1) See footnote on page 152. ve 
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call the deputy chief of the admiralty's staff in Berlin, who also recognized the need to 
block the Langeland Belt. On the same night at 1 a.m. on September 25, the auxiliary 
steamer "Odin", Commander Kapitaénleutnant Assmann, "Hertha", Commander 
Kapiténleutnant Schepke, and "Prinz Adalbert", Commander Kapitanleutnant Wilhelm 
MeiBner, opened a second lock in the Kjelsnor line - Lighthouse - Kappel - Church with 
337 mines laid (see map 2). The length of the barrier was 7.5 nautical miles, the barrier 
was in a single row, the depth of the mines was 3 m, the westernmost mine was about 20 
m, the easternmost about 5 m water depth. The gap would be under the coast of 
Langeland in ESE = Direction closed by a locking bolt 1.5 nautical miles in length. The 
depth setting of the mines was here, as well as at the eastern end of the large barrier 
within the 10 m = line, only 2 m, in order to prevent enemy destroyers suspected to break 
through there three mine steamers immediately ran back to Kiel to replenish their mining 
equipment, and then went with "Deutschland" and "Riigen" in a standby position for the 
Fehmarn Belt lock at Heiligenhafen. That night, Admiral Mischke pulled together all the 
ships that could be reached in the Bay of Kiel, regardless of their subordination. This also 
included the battle cruiser "Derfflinger", which was still working up at the shipyard and 
was ready to go, but neither ready for use nor ready for action. The guarding of the Belt 
and the Sound was reinforced by all available armed forces until the morning Protection 
of the southern exit of the Great Belt. Here at 07:00 had gathered on September 25th: 
"Friedrich Carl", Commander Kapitén zur See Schlicht, "Prince Heinrich", Commander 
of the Kapitan zur See von Krosigk, "Hertha", "Vineta" "Empress Augusta", Commander 
Fregattenkapitén Loesch, "Derfflinger", Commander Kapitan zur See von Reuter. The 
chief of the coastal defense division had embarked on "Friedrich Carl". These armed 
forces, which were hastily gathered together, naturally could not have put up much 
resistance. "Thetis", commander of the Fregattenkapitin Nippe, "Berlin", commander of 
the Fregattenkapitaén Baron Friedrich v. Biilow, "S 121", "S 123", "S 125" of the 19th 
Half Flotilla and five torpedo boats that had been pulled out of the school operations of 
the Baltic Sea station were issued for guarding immediately south of the second mine 
barrier. Most of the cruisers moved with it changing courses and driving about 5 nautical 
miles south of the blocking line. With our own submarines "U 1", "UA", "U3", "U 4", "U 
26" and the boats of the high seas armed forces that happened to be present for exercises 
in the Bay of Kiel "U 27", U 29", "U 30" were'”! 
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the guide boats "D 5" and "T 101" laid out two submarine lines which angularly blocked 
the exit of the Great Belt. The lines were laid out when it was light on September 25th, 
the boats steamed* in front of the buoys and when it got dark they returned to Kiel. 
"Hansa", "Victoria Louise" and "Sleipner" and "Carmen" stood on the sound near 
Falsterbo-Res-Lightship, and they were pushed forward to the parallel of Falfterbo = 
Udde to observe the Flintrinne channel. At the Little Belt "Liibeck", Commander 
Frgattenkapitain Halm, "Panther", the fishing steamer and the mine steamer "Hertha". As 
can be seen, the greatest number of the armed forces were united to protect the southern 
entrance of the Great Belt, Little Belt and Sound stepped back. The southern exit The 
Sound was very weakly guarded against the breach of submarines Konteradmiral 
Mischke, like all those involved, believed that heavy forces would break in. It was not 
until the evening of September 25 that the Sound Guard was on the radio message from 
the Commander-in-Chief to "Braunschweig": "Put particular emphasis on reliable 
submarine shear as soon as possible before Sound ", through" Hertha "and" Vineta ", as 
well as the torpedo boats" V 25 "and" V 27 "that left the shipyard and on September 26th 
at 05:00 still through the II. Torpedo boat flotilla (" S 162 "to "G 173"), chief 
Korvettenkapitaén Hollmann, reinforced. "V 25" and "V 27" were withdrawn again in the 
afternoon and the III torpedo boat flotilla, which was headed for the North sea returned, 
replaced by the II Torpedo Boat Flotilla, which was subordinate to the Grand Admiral for 
the time being. 

Two aircraft from Holtenau that were ready for use had received orders on the 
night of September 24th to 25th, at 05:00 to investigate the Great Belt north to about 
Schultzgrund = lightship and to pass on messages from the enemy, as the planes were not 
equipped with radio equipment, by verbal reporting to "Panther" and then by radio 
telegraphic via signal station Biilk to "Friedrich Carl". They were expressly told not to fly 
over Danish territory. The commander of the airship "PL 6", Oberleutnant zur See Hirsch, 
received orders to clarify the immediate disembarkation in the hall. According to a 
telegram from the chief of the Admiralty's headquarters, the mine depot in Danzig was 
instructed to keep mines ready, provided the [IV and V Squadrons would seek protection 
in the Danzig Bay. As stated earlier, GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich did not have to go 
behind the dubious protection of a mine barrier in the Bay of Danzig, but instead steamed 
with his squadrons to the western Baltic Sea. So on September 25, at daybreak, Rear 
Admiral Mischke had made all the preparations” 





* vorgeflutet 
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according to the means available to counter an English invasion of the Baltic Sea. In spite 
of the fact that everything had happened as quickly as the circumstances could allow, 
twelve hours had passed since the reporter from Malm6 had reported the entry of English 
forces into the Great Belt. It was therefore clear to everyone involved at this time that 
either the English armed forces should have worked by then or that the whole news was 
not true. The course and duration of all the preparations proved the correctness of the 
considerations that in the event of a forceful break-in, all armed forces, except those who 
were already guarding the place, would arrive too late. The incorrectness of the message 
was then also confirmed at 09:00 by the report of the aircraft and "L 3", which had seen 
nothing of an enemy. In the course of the morning there were also identical steamship 
reports. Konteradmiral Mischke therefore only reckoned with the possibility of a 
breakthrough by English submarines from now on, he dismissed therefore initially again 
"Derfflinger", "Prinz Heinrich" and "Berlin", but for the rest continued to maintain the 
full scope of the security service. 

On September 25th, the first ship of the high seas, "Hamburg", arrived in Kiel at 
15:00 with the leader of the submarines. All nine submarines available in the North Sea 
followed their guide ship during the afternoon and night. The German Bight was 
complete Stripped of submarines. At 20:00, "Roon" and "Prinz Adalbert", the I. and II. 
torpedo boat flotilla arrived in Kiel. They had received the order for the Baltic Sea at 
01:45 in Wilhelmshaven, were accelerated to the Elbe and entered the Brunsbiittel lock at 
10:40. On "Roon" was the 2nd commander of the reconnaissance ships, Konteradmiral v. 
Rebeur-Paschwitz, who was to take over the command of all ocean-going forces sent to 
the Baltic Sea. Konteradmiral v. Rebeur writes in his war diary, “that he was not aware of 
the situation in the Baltic Sea when he arrived in Kiel and that he was not aware of the 
situation until the next morning at 05:00. That was exactly what happened to the 
commander of the submarines. The chief of the coastal defense division was at sea, the 
commander in chief on "Braunschweig" was on the march. The lack of clarity was 
heightened by the fact that in the afternoon and during the night of September 26th the 
chief of the oceans, on the orders of the chief of the admiralty's staff, had all small 
cruisers and submarines, as well as a torpedo boat flotilla, some of which were still 
marching through the canal'”’ 
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were called back accelerated to the North Sea. During the night of 25/26 and in the 
course of the 26th the watch on the straits was maintained in the same manner. 
Konteradmiral v. Rebeur anchored with "Roon" and "Prinz Adalbert" in the east exit of 
the Fehmarn Belt under Marienuchter, "since he had not received an order until then and 
did not want to get in the way of the ships of the coastal defense division, whose tasks 
were unknown to him." He stopped In addition, the central location of his anchorage on 
the Sound and Belt is favorable, so that he can quickly appear at any point if necessary. 
The next morning he ran with both ships to the southern exit of the Great Belt, on the 
morning of the 27th both cruisers went back to the North Sea. The I torpedo boat flotilla 
was sent to the Fehmarn Belt on the morning of September 26th to secure the squadrons 
coming from the east and remained there until their return to the North Sea on the 
afternoon of the 27th in Kiel took over the management again. First, from now on the 
main emphasis was on guarding the sound against the intrusion of enemy submarines 
placed. From September 28, until further notice, the commander in chief kept only the 
school cruiser division and the II torpedo boat flotilla on orders of the war command "to 
secure the Sound and the Great Belt against submarines." With these armed forces and 
the ships of the coastal defense division, the guard service in the western Baltic Sea 
carried out with particular emphasis from the end of September, since the Grand Admiral, 
after the apparently unsuccessful first attempt by the English to bring submarines into the 
Baltic Sea, considered a repetition to be very likely. The Governor of Kiel, Admiral 
Bachmann, also decided on the same basis, the third meeting of the regular mine barrier 
in front of the harbor entrance and laying out the third torpedo battery. The mines of the 
barrier should, with their depth setting, be in the first row of 5 m, in the second of 7 m, 
mainly effective against submerged submarines. 

The local measures for the closure of the Little and Great Belts had, moreover, 
already underwent some changes compared to the precautions taken shortly after the 
outbreak of war due to the warnings from headquarters at the end of August and mid- 
September. The stricter war designation had been carried out in Aarésund. The two 
warships had been drawn in, the outside lights extinguished, as well as the lighting of the 
Pee display. A breakthrough of even light armed forces was hardly expected at 
night, 
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but ships of the line could also breakthrough during the day, as the day designation did 
not differ from the peace designation. As long as no mine vehicles were available on the 
Little Belt to reinforce the mine barrier there, the Commander-in-Chief had put four 
block ships there at the end of August in order to block the fairway completely by sinking 
these ships within 20 minutes if an enemy intrusion threatened. GroBadmiral Prince 
Heinrich was aware that this would create a permanent obstacle that was difficult to 
remove and that would have made it impossible for the own armed forces to pass, even in 
an emergency. The Aardsund was only brought to 9 m water depth at the instigation of 
the chief of the Baltic Sea naval station at the beginning of October so that our heavy 
ships could not use the fairway until then. Later, at the Aardfund, the attempt was made 
to block the passage there by anchoring the block ships across the fairway and by 
simultaneously connecting the individual ships to one another with fittings and anchors. 
In stronger winds and currents across the ships, however, this barrier failed, which was 
intended between the islands of Linderum and Aiiré across the only 500 m wide fairway 
there. The Commander-in-Chief therefore refrained from using them and raised no 
objections when the block ships were taken out of service on September 30, by order of 
the war command, in order to equip three new barrier breakers for the high seas forces. 
Guarding the Aardsund and the southern exit of the Baagésund was led by the 
commander of the gunboat "Panther", Korvettenkapitan Foértsch, from mid-September. 
The four fish steamers "Ocean" were at his disposal. "Langenberg", "Simon von Utrecht" 
and "Venus". From these, the latter two received radio equipment at the end of September 
and equipment for issuing 18 mines each. In addition, the mine steamer "Prinz 
Sigismund" was permanently removed from the war command for the Grand Admiral at 
the end of September assigned to the Little Belt. The small number of mines in the Baltic 
Sea always posed a difficult question for the Commander-in-Chief of balancing or the 
need to renounce. Since August 19, on the orders of the Admiral’s staff, the Prince had 
had to forego offensive operations with mines in the Baltic Sea at all due to the small 
total number of mines (1) 





1) Compare the order of operations of the Admiralty's staff, number 2, page 29.'”° 
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to be able to lay safety locks in the western Baltic Sea. After the second Langeland 
barrier was laid, there was only a mine reserve of 360 mines left for the Fehmarn belt and 
270 to reinforce the barriers that had been thrown. The main defense of the Aarésund was 
therefore a 10.5 cm = S. K. Battery of four guns in Mittel = Pirvot = carriage at the first 
protruding corner south of the port of Aaréfund decided and immediately attacked, so 
that it was already clear to fire on September 30th (see Map 2), the passages were marked 
frequently and often from Linderum. The width of the fairway at this point is only 600 to 
700 m. The issuing of a mobile 90 cm headlight should also enable use at night. In 
addition, it was possible to use it for indirect fire on the fairway of the Feuerrinne channel 
and the southern exit of the Baagéfund from here. The coal steamer "Adeline Hugo 
Stinnes" was placed at Aabenraa as a supply ship for all vehicles subordinate to the 
commandant "Panther". 

In the night of September 24th to 25th, a second mine barrier was laid in the 
southern exit of the Great Belt without any gaps. At first, both the war command and the 
commander-in-chief intended to refrain from creating a blocking gap, at least until the 
Danish government did not urgently inquire about it. The German pilot service at the 
northern barrier that was thrown in August had to be stopped, so that the southern exit of 
the Langeland Belt was now completely closed and could no longer be used by the very 
little Danish coastal traffic there. Only a warning service was considered necessary for 
the lock, which was carried out by the guards permanently present there. As early as 
October 2nd, the Danish government approached the Admiral's staff with the request to 
immediately re-establish a guard service north of the barrier using vehicles with mobile 
phones or national service flags, a request that we accepted and carried out on October 
Ath. The guard vehicles set up north of the barrier, which on 25 September could not be 
withdrawn in time while the second southern barrier was being deployed, had to return 
through the Little Belt on the orders of the Commander-in-Chief. Despite the fact that the 
crews of the two fish steamers put on civilian clothes for this purpose, the revolver 
cannons were removed from the forecastle and the steamers hoisted the merchant flag, 
the Danish guard vehicles at Sprog were friendly, but certainly refused to allow them to 
continue. The two outpost boats” 
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had to return and, at considerable risk, were piloted south through the mine barrier. We 
were now so severely excluded from the use of these waters lying in front of our coasts. 
On October 9, a German fishing boat ran a few hundred meters from Kielsnor lighthouse 
to a mine on the west wing of the mine barrier, sank immediately, one man was killed, 
another wounded and brought ashore. So far, the only accident that occurred during the 
lock, on August 29th, was a German guard vehicle, the fish steamer "Gerda", which hit a 
mine and sparked it, lamenting the loss of three crewmen. According to the telegraphic 
reports from our envoy, the last accident upset the Danish authorities very much. Prime 
Minister v. Scavenius feared a British demarche and the charge that Denmark was 
illegally supporting us militarily. The ambassador, too, regarded the situation as so 
serious “that the strictest naval precautions were necessary to prevent the repetition". The 
guard service was therefore tightened on the orders of the war command, so that north of 
the barriers three fish steamers, one each on the wings under land and one in the middle, 
and south of the barriers two fish steamers and two mine steamers provided permanent 
guard. Particularly characteristic is how the English press commented on the fact that it 
soon became aware of our renewed mine closure in the Great Belt and how clearly it can 
be read between the lines how many of our procedures fit into the English warfare. Count 
Rantzau reported on October 10, 1914: "Morning Post" writes about German mine locks 
in Langeland = Belt and declares that it means a breach of international rules and the 
Hague Convention. Threatened with the repeal of the London Declaration and the Paris 
Treaty of 1856. In addition The Danish newspaper "National Tidende" brought the 
following London telegram from its correspondent in its evening edition today: "Weber, 
the Minifterium of Outer Affairs, nor the Danish envoy have received any official 
information that German mines have been laid in the southern Langeland Belt, as the" 
Morning Post "claimed yesterday. I can say from a very good source that the British 
Government has not in any way referred to repealing existing treaties because of 
Germany's numerous violations of existing conventions. It will continue to interpret the 
conventions entered into as leniently as it does in relation to be responsible for the 
upheavals of the war at the same time the obligation of the British Government not to put 
more obstacles in the way of the neutral powers than is absolutely necessary." "So 
England asked us!” 
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as a breach of the treaty, insofar as we would have blocked the passage through the Belte 
against international law, himself, however, as the conscientious guardian of this right, a 
role which, however, in this case fitted very well into his conduct of the war. 

In the defense of the sound, too, as a result of diplomatic agreements with Sweden, 
we no longer had a free hand militarily. Despite the fact that at the end of September the 
English fleet had been clearly authorized to bring submarines through the Flintrinne into 
the Baltic Sea, the Admiral's staff believed they were not allowed to take any other 
security measures apart from intensified observation, such as laying mine barriers in front 
of the Sundeingong. The war command continued to rely on the assurance of the timely 
removal of the navigation marks in the Flintrinne channel at the discretion of the Swedish 
government, despite the fact that, according to the naval attaché, the removal of the two 
lightships and buoys there took at least a full day and the Swedish promise was therefore 
practical was worthless. The Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces kept the 
southern exit of the Sound under constant close observation from the end of September. 
The head of the school cruiser division was in charge of the Sund. The II torpedo boat 
flotilla, chief Korvettenkapitaén Schuur, and the 19th half flotilla, chief Kapitanleutnant 
Graf v der Recke Volmerstein, were made available to him. The torpedo boats were 
based in Waniemiinde and Safnitz. The available ships from the school cruiser division 
and the 19th Half-flotilla were usually frequently up and down from Moen at Tage with 
changing courses, at night an outpost line advanced to the sound on the parallel of the 
latitude of Gyldenléves = flat between 12° 30' and 13° East taken. The torpedo boats of 
the II flotilla were pushed forward in groups to the south exit of the sound to the 
sovereign border, the northernmost boat was about 6 to 7 nautical miles from the south 
end of the Flintrinne, so that during the day an unnoticed breakthrough of enemy 
submarines, which had to pass through the channel was unlikely. At night, the torpedo 
boats formed two guard lines at Falsterbo Udde and Falsterbo Res's lightship. Since only 
one half-flotilla (five boats) was on watch for two days, the others were adding coal in 
the meantime, the construction on dark nights could hardly prevent an unnoticed 
breakthrough. 

In order to block the Fehmarn = Belt, the laying of a block in the line Fehmarn = 
Belt = north buoy - Hyllekrog = lighthouse with a length of 9 nautical miles was planned. 
This lock was only to be placed = 
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in an extreme emergency and was not even considered by the Commander-in-Chief or the 
Chief of the Coast Guard Division on September 24th. Two to three mine steamers were 
always available for regular service. Their readiness to throw mines was confirmed 
within 30 minutes of receiving the order, so that in the worst case of the steamer in Kiel 
the lock could be placed after about four hours. She was named after one of 
Korvettenkapitén v. Rosenberg's proposal, not in a single row with the same depth setting 
as before, but rather in different rows with different depth settings. Even at the end of 
September, the stock of ready-to-use aircraft in the Baltic Sea was not sufficient to be 
able to use the aircraft as a regular daily means of reconnaissance for the Belte and the 
Sound to the north. "PL 19", Commander Captain Stelling, was placed under the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces on September 30th, as it was not usable in 
the North Sea, and assigned to the Coast Guard Division by him. In order to be able to 
take a more calm look at the assumed danger of a surprising breakthrough of heavy 
armed forces, which was expected in the first line. Only the protective measures against 
the penetration of light enemy armed forces and especially submarines through the sound 
were inadequate. 

In the course of September it was clear to all German ships and vehicles active in 
the guarding service of the western Baltic that the traffic of neutral flags from the sound 
to the eastern Baltic and vice versa had increased significantly. The contest of the 
Commander-in-Chief, conveyed to the Admiral's staff in Berlin, "that merchant ships of 
hostile states also passed under a false flag and with forged papers and thus took 
advantage of the benevolent treatment of Danish, Swedish and Norwegian ships ordered 
to the German ships and vessels", was accepted by all in North of Belte and the Sound, in 
the Kattegat and Skagerrak, we were able to counteract them in all directions to and from 
Copenhagen, Malmo, Gotenburg and Kristiania the merchant ships of the Nordic states 
do nothing for voluntarily renouncing the use of the transit weapons. The reports of the 
prisoners and naval attachés showed how this trade skyrocketed. In mid-August, for 
example, efforts by England fo” 
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import food by exporting coal to Sweden were reported. At the same time trade from 
Gothenburg, especially to ports on the east coast of England, was reopened and the new 
regular connection in Ver Bottensee, Raumo-Gesle and Raumo-Stockholm, the latter 
even with five steamers, was set up. Mainly Finnish and Siberian butter exports to 
England were to be directed on this new line. At the end of August, Stockholm reported 
that coal imports from England were in full swing, and in Gothenburg the Wilson Line 
announced the resumption of regular voyages to Hull and Grimsby. Transatlantic 
shipping from Gothenburg also increased. The Swedish America = Mexico = Line 
intended to launch five large ships to various American ports in the first days of 
September, the Johnson = Line and Transatlantic Corporation also resumed their voyages. 
Thus, under English pressure and the profuse influence of the English naval power, 
which guaranteed the neutral states freedom on the seas and did everything in their power 
to increase trade with England and the Entente, the sea trade of the three Nordic states 
was predominantly in favor of the Entente, especially England and Russia. Generous 
attempts to pull them to Germany did not lead to success. Only the Swedish ore exports 
to Germany, before the war mainly from Lulea and Dxeldfund in the northern Bottensee 
to Rotterdam and to Emden, took off significantly. After the beginning of the war, it was 
directed to Stettin and Liibeck. We will come back to this in more detail later. Only 
mentioned here that the importation of high quality iron ores was of vital importance for 
our steel and arms production in the Westphalian industrial district and that it was 
therefore absolutely necessary to ensure that it was maintained undisturbed during the 
months from May to October, which were eligible for their shipment. Our dependence in 
this area naturally reinforces Sweden's position towards us on other issues. 

In the Baltic Sea, which remained under the control of our naval rule, however, 
restrictive orders from the Admiralty's staff made any effective supervision of neutral 
traffic impossible. The following instructions from the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic 
Sea Forces to the ships and vehicles in the central and central Baltic Sea give an 
approximate picture: “Outside of neutral sovereign powers, all merchant ships can be 
stopped and checked for correctness of the ship's documents.” 
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The best means of control is to check the role of the model by questioning the crew. The 
next sharper form is the subsequent examination of the cargo for compliance with the 
ship's documents. This measure is to be applied to Danish, Norwegian and Swedish ships 
only in serious and faultless cases for which the commander is responsible. The 
commanders must keep in mind that there are political reasons for maintaining reasonable 
neutrality in Denmark, Sweden and Norway. From this it follows that the examination of 
the ship's papers and any questioning of the crews on ships of these states must be carried 
out in a friendly manner. Annoyance and protests of the neutrals concerned, which 
usually led to a relenting of our Belte, were the consequences when, in isolated cases, 
steamers were stopped and taken to Swinemiinde, where towards the end of the year a 
test office of the Admiral's staff was set up under the direction of the Admiral Holzhauer, 
Moreover, an important concession had already been made to Denmark on August 19. It 
was the first of those many cases of giving in on our part that was made with the 
presupposition of a corresponding consideration, which mostly later turned out to be 
incorrect. At that time it was a question of the strong Danish food exports to England, 
which in peacetime already had a daily value of one million kroner and which Denmark 
appeared to be endangered by our North Sea warfare. Denmark took the fundamental 
position "that the provisions of the London Declaration of the Law of the Sea, which we 
referred to as regards contraband, should not apply to this export." Both the ambassador 
in Copenhagen and the Foreign Office strongly advocated an agreement, since one 
throws an exchange the allegedly pro-German ministry von Scavenius had to reckon. The 
front offices of the Navy thereupon issued the order: “For important political reasons, 
Danish food exports to English ports should not be endangered for the time being. This 
provisional waiver, which was subject to change, was deemed necessary as a special 
concession to Denmark, since we could not do without support for the supply from 
overseas countries. "The chief of the admiralty's staff had subtle misgivings 
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represented the deviation from a fundamental point of view, which he called "weakness", 
but Reich Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg obtained the imperial decision in the above 
sense. 

Our effective military supervision did not extend to the Bottensee either, where 
there was an ever-growing, direct Swedish-Russian trade via Gesle-Raumo. Here, 
however, there were military reasons, namely the great distance of this sea area from our 
bases and the insufficient number and suitability of the armed forces available to the 
detached admiral for waging war in the eastern Baltic Sea. The Bottensee could only 
have been ruled by us by taking possession of the Aland Islands and setting up bases 
there. The Alands question will be returned to later. Only so much can be said here that 
taking possession of the Alands Islands immediately after the beginning of the war and in 
the first months of the war would have fundamentally changed our whole plans for 
warfare in political and military terms. Since the main focus of the naval war lay and 
remained in the battle against England, one could not agree to an approach in the Baltic 
Sea, which, like the occupation of Alands Islands, brought with it the possibility and 
danger, predominant parts of our naval forces from the beginning continuously the 
northern Baltic Sea. The Aland issue must therefore never be viewed in isolation, but 
rather, in terms of its military and political consequences, compels a purely professional 
assessment within the framework of the private war and a sober reflection on the 
influence of its realization on the overall structure of the war. The desire to influence 
Swedish politics or to supervise and prevent trade in the Bottensee could not alone justify 
such a step. The latter purpose could also have been achieved by reinforcing the armed 
forces available to Kontreadmiral Behring, to which activity should now be returned.” 
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10. Kapitanleutnant Baron v. Berckheim sunk in 
the Gulf of Finland with "U26" on October 11, 1914, the 
Russian armored cruiser "Pallada". 


Konteradmiral Behring had on September 27th at 10:00 with "Augsburg", 
"Amazone", "D 10", the two submarines "U 23" and "U25", as well as the 20" Torpedo 
Boat Half Flotilla started the march from Swinemiinde to Danzig. In a northwest storm 
with wind force 7 and 8, he encountered the boats of the II Minesweeping Division, the 
four blockships and the three barrier breakers, which were on their way back to Kiel. 
After arriving with the formation in Danzig, he received a telegram by radio that the II 
minesweeping division had turned around at the heights of Funkenhagen because of the 
increasing bad weather and that "T 39" and "T 50", which made a lot of water, had to be 
towed. Shortly afterwards the report came that "T 50" had been abandoned by the crew 
and had sunk off of Scholpin. The detached admiral had to limit himself to requesting tug 
assistance for the minesweeping division from the Swinemiinde supply point, which was 
closest to Funkenhagen. In late autumn, the weather conditions in the eastern Baltic Sea 
made sea voyage very often very difficult for the small vessels. Immediately after 
arriving in Danzig, Konteradmiral Behring resumed the exercises with the boat of the 5" 
Submarine = Half -Flotilla and the torpedo boats under his command, which had been 
interrupted by the last venture. He was urged to complete the training of the two 
submarines, the third, "U 26", in the next few days from Kiel as quickly as possible so 
that he could undertake a second advance into the Gulf of Finland before the bad season 
began. Ever since he had seen the chances of success of a submarine attack properly 
carried out by cruisers on his first venture, the thought never left him that a repetition 
would bring a sure success. He therefore arranged all the exercises in the Danzig Bay in 
the sense of cooperation between cruisers and submarines. The guarding of the training 
area from the sea was again carried out by the vehicles of the auxiliary minesweeping 
division Neusahrwasser, supported by the non-practicing cruiser, on the line Hela- 
Pasewark = beacon. The advance was initially intended for October 6th, since the admiral 
wanted to wait for the arrival of the small cruiser "Liibeck" on October 5th, which after 
completing his training period in Kiel was now assigned to his formation. "Liibeck", 
Commander Fregattenkapitén Paul Fischer arrived in Danzig on October 5th. On the way, 
however, a capacitor leaked and it took two days to repair it. At the same time, the 
weather reports indicated that bad weather was imminent, so that the admiral, who 
wanted to wait for the arrival of "U 26" to be as good as possible for the company, had to 
postpone another few days.””° 
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"U 26", Commander Kapitanleutnant Baron v Berckheim, arrived in Neusahrwasser on 7 
October at 19:00, was quickly informed about the intended undertaking and the next day, 
Thursday, October 8, at 05:00, the association left Neusahrwasser = roadstead out to sea. 
Konteradmiral Behring and Fein Admiral Staff Officer had drawn up an 
extremely simple plan for the undertaking. It was an idea that later in the course of the 
war found itself again and again in little different forms in all ventures against the Gulf of 
Finland and later also the Gulf of Rigas, to stir up the enemy at a point on his coast by 
means of a demonstration and thereby attempt to lure him out of the protective mine 
barrier of the Gulf of Finland. In doing so, especially later, the sensitivity of the Russian 
was overestimated, who was always completely indifferent to this disturbance coming 
from the sea. This time a simulated landing near Windau and Libau was supposed to 
fulfill this purpose and drive the Russian ships into the arms of the German submarines, 
which had previously been placed in good waiting positions in the Gulf of Finland. At 
Windau, "Amazone" with the two coal steamers "Oberprasident Delbriick" and "Ursula 
Fischer" was supposed to steam so close to the coast during the morning of October 10th 
that the steamers themselves with the hull remained from the point of view of land, but 
through artificially increased smoke development could simulate the presence of a large 
group. "D 10", Commander Oberleutnant zur See Kiel, received an order to leave 
Neufahrwasser with the two steamers in good time that it could reach by 04:00 on 
October 10th the meeting point agreed with "Amazone" in front of Windau. On the coast 
in front of Libau the Neusahrwasser auxiliary minesweeping division with its seven fish 
steamers and the four coal steamers "Hebwig Heidmann", "Hornburg", "Annie Hugo 
Stinnes" and "Lissabon" under the leadership of the Kapitanleutnants of the Reserve 
Schranz on October 10 between 06:00 and 07:00 show themselves. Kapitaénleutnant Franz 
Weidgen, the leader of these vessels was also instructed to stay so far from land that the 
number and type of ships from the coast could not be seen. Moreover, strong smoke from 
the eleven chimneys of his vehicles should pretend the presence of a north marching 
transport fleet. Each of the vehicles relative to the Detailed Admiral was always fully 
exploited. The crews were with air and love, in the sense of being used according to their 
fighting force. The front christened this kind of warfare in the Baltic Sea "warfare with 
on-board means". But behind this lay great responsibility on the part of leaders and** 
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staffs who tried by all means to harm the enemy, who always tried ingenuously and 
always in good spirits to attack with the weakest of forces. It was the pride of the Baltic 
Sea fighters, from the North Sea, where the fight against their main enemy, England, 
captivated all the newest and largest ships, not to call any ship over and to deal with their 
tasks alone. 

Konteradmiral Behring wanted to lay two submarines in the Gulf of Finland in the 
area between the "Deutschland" barrier and the Russian Porkala-Nargon barrier in order 
to catch the Russian ships as they left Reval or Helfingfors. The area between the two 
barriers was covered Longitude 23° 10’ East divided into two parts, the eastern, inner half 
of which was assigned as the area of activity "U 23", Commander Kapitanleutnant Ermin 
Weisbach, the western and outer "U 25", Commander Kapitanleutnant Wiinsche. "U 26", 
which did not take part in the training exercises in the Danzig Bay and also barely had 
time to recover after approaching 600 nautical miles from Kiel, was initially to remain 
with the flagship as a reserve. The admiral reserved the right to later put it under 
Tachkona at the blocking gap, where "Bliicher" had hit and shot at the Russian armored 
cruisers in their outpost position, since this area was to be assumed as the probable route 
of Russian forces out of the Gulf of Finland. The advance went according to plan. The 
weather was good, weak wind from the northeast, the air clear and very clear. Sailing at 
10.5 nautical miles to avoid overtaxing the submarines. The flagship "Augsburg", whose 
command was taken on October Ist by Korvettenkapitén Johannes Horn , in the middle, 
at the headlight signal range on starboard "Liibeck", on port "Amazone", under the 
leadership of the new commander, Korvettenkapitan Lutter. The three submarines stood 
behind "Augsburg". The 20" Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla ran out later to save coal to 
catch up with the formation with an economical voyage. In the event of a meeting with 
the enemy, the submarines should lay out a line during the day on the agreed signal and 
course signal and try to attack. In the event of a surprising encounter with the enemy at 
night, the submarines should move from their marching position behind "Augsburg" on a 
signal from the leading cruiser on the opposite course and run back at full speed, the 
torpedo boats attack the enemy. The chief of the 5th Submarine (Half-Flotilla), 
Kapitaénleutnant Adam, was embarked on "Augsburg" for the duration of the operation to 
be with the staff” 
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to advise on the use of the boats. At 15:00 collected the four torpedo boats at the 
formation. During the night the same marching order was maintained, the 20th Torpedo 
Boats Half-Flotilla inserted between "Augsburg" and "Amazone". On the morning of 
October 9th, "U 25" reported both engines doubtful. The boat was taken alongside and it 
was determined that the starboard engine was probably not damaged at all, which the port 
engine could only be cleared after a long period of work. The torpedo boats have 
meanwhile been ordered from "Liibeck". "G 136" received orders to tow "U 25" to 
"Amazone", which was to go with him, "D 10" and the two coal steamers to the meeting 
point in front of Windau. If the accident could be remedied by 19:00, "U 25" should 
follow suit and take part in the operation as a reserve boat at "Augsburg", otherwise it 
should be sent back to Danzig with "D 10". Konteradmiral Behring continued the 
advance at 10:38 with the rest of the armed forces. On October 9th, the unit stood in the 
middle of the Bogfkar-Dagerort line. Konteradmiral Behring collected the torpedo boats 
at Augsburg, sent Liibeck to the east, with orders to steam with changing courses until the 
next morning at dawn to reunite with "Augsburg", which was supposed to be a little 
further north during the night with the 20th Half-Flotilla. ""U 23" was sent to its area of 
activity at 16:30, an hour later "U 26" was sent to prevent the boats from being crowded 
together on the approach due to the time difference. Kapiténleutnant Baron v. Berckheim 
was to take over the outlying area of activity in place of "U 25"; '"U 26" had been at sea 
without interruption except for the ten-hour break in Danzig and Kiel. The boats were 
ordered to remain in their area of activity for three days and two nights and to march back 
on the third night. 

When the two submarines were released, a sailing vessel came into view who was 
questioned by "G 132" and was able to deliver important reports about the Gulf of 
Finland. He came from Paponwiek, a bay east of Reval, and reported that he was 
traveling between Dagerort and Hango had seen two large and two small Russian 
warships standing up and down. From this, Konteradmiral Behring concluded that the 
Russian guard duty at the entrance to the Gulf of Finland was going on in the same way 
as before and that the distribution of the submarines to waiting positions he had ordered 
was correct. A notification of the submarines was unnecessary, was also not desired, 
since the use of the radio device was only to””® 
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be limited to very serious cases in order to keep the Russians in ignorance of the presence 
of the submarines. The night from October 9th to 10th passed without any special events. 
The weather stayed; still good, so that the prospects for the submarines were favorable as 
a result. On October 10, 05:00 when "Liibeck" came into view again, the two cruisers 
were now moving slowly and about 5 nautical miles apart at the level of Dagerort, 
without being seen from Dago. The admiral released the 20" Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla 
at 06:00 to "Amazone", with the order to replenish coal from the coal steamer and to take 
part in the demonstration in front of Windau if arriving in time. Using the torpedo boats, 
which were inferior in their artillery and speed, on the cruiser was out of the question 
during the day. It is only striking, and characteristic of the warfare in the Baltic Sea at 
this point in time, how little the mine and submarine danger was estimated that the two 
cruisers did not even keep an escort boat with them. At 07:45 the radio station of the 
flagship intercepted an urgent, open Russian radio message which, immediately 
deciphered by Lieutenant Gercke, read: “Hurry. - - Send the torpedo boats out. 
Submarines are attacking. ”At the same time, a lively Russian radio communication set in, 
which “Augsburg” interrupted as much as possible. So Konteradmiral Behring had the 
news so early from the most reliable source that the submarines had at least been noticed 
in the Gulf of Finland. These facts had no influence on subtle resolutions. He disregarded 
the initially obvious idea of advancing into the Gulf of Finland to drive away the Russian 
torpedo boats, considering that the submarines might not be able to distinguish the 
German cruiser from the Russian one. Apart from that, he believed that the Russians 
would calm down and come out of their ports all the sooner if they noticed as little as 
possible of German warships. "Augsburg" and "Liibeck" therefore remained in their 
outpost positions, which they did not leave until 12 noon on the south course, and around 
16:00 north of Gotska Sand6 to unite with the 20" Torpedo Boats Half Flotilla and then 
to march back north together. The two submarines had started their advance the day 
before and had surfaced unnoticed during the night in the Gulf of Finland at high speed. 
The night from October 9th to 10th was clear, moonlight, little wind from the northeast 
and moderate swell. "U 23" had reached the commanded position on October 10 at 
01:20, 
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"U 26" at 03:00 (see map 8). "U 23", the inner boat, sighted at 05:20 at about 1200 ma 
sailing boat, before which it quickly dived and ran under water to the east. A little later, 
apparently the same sailor and a cloud of smoke saw the boat "U 26" to the west in sight 
from the east. After about half an hour Kapitaénleutnant Baron von Berckheim had 
recognized a larger warship, soon to be seen as an armored cruiser with four funnels, 
accompanied by a destroyer. It was the armored cruiser "Admiral Makarow", apparently 
coming from Reval, on his daytime position at the entrance to the Finnish Gulf behind the 
"Deutschland" barrier. "U 26" dived and made an attack on the cruiser that was 
approaching rapidly. While "U 23" had received the order from the admiral not to fire on 
offending ships, since a miss or partial success would have deprived the outside boat of 
any opportunity to fire, "U 26" had freedom of fire as soon as the attack could start with 
favorable prospects. Konteradmiral Behring, however, had expressly impressed on the 
two commanders not to attack until they were really sure of a hit and not to forfeit the 
prospects of this venture, which was particularly promising only the first time, by a miss. 
Kapitanleutnant Baron v. Berckheim believed that in this case he had a promising 
possibility of attack. At 07.08 he therefore fired a double shot at "Admiral Makarow" 
from the bow. The first torpedo passed in front because the ship had turned in the shot 
and lost speed in the process, as did the second torpedo, which was shot down while 
turning to 12 hm. The commandant's assumption that he had not been noticed was 
incorrect, because "Admiral Makarow" immediately relayed the radio message about the 
sighting of the submarine, which was also intercepted by "Augsburg". The "U 26", which 
had steered back to its location after the unsuccessful attack and was there in the 
afternoon endured, soon after saw up to five destroyers searching the area. 
Kapitanleutnant Baron v. Berckheim therefore decided to break off the undertaking for 
that day. He approached Odensholm to determine his position and then ran west to the 
"Deutschland" barrier to recharge, to return at night and to be back in his territory at 
dawn on October 11th. "U 23" also had days on that day no success. However, the boat 
saw 10.30 two cruisers with four funnels that ran back to Reval, then later another 
torpedo boat with three funnels.”°° 
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In all cases, however, the commandant did not attack. 

The miss of "U 26" had considerably reduced the prospects for the following day, 
if not at all thwarted the success of the whole enterprise. "Amazone" had carried out its 
task in front of Windau at 14:15 according to plan with "D 10" and the two coal steamers. 
"U 25" was sent to the shipyard in Danzig on October 10th with "D 10", as the his port 
engine only ran intermittently, the starboard engine was permanently unclear. The two 
coal steamers had been released to Ostergard on the east side of Gotland, while 
"Amazone" went to an observation position near Windau at 21:00 to guard the Hohe exit 
of the Gulf of Rigas. As a result, Rear Admiral Behring had little certainty that he could 
not be bypassed unnoticed and his retreat cut off. The operation in front of Libau had to 
be canceled due to bad weather. Kapitaénleutnant Weidgen had left Neusahrwaffer as 
planned with all vehicles and coal steamers on October 9, but the weather was so heavy 
that night, wind from the northeast with gusts of 7 to 8, that his unit could barely run 5 
nautical miles against wind and sea He therefore broke off the march at midnight, ran into 
Memel with the auxiliary minesweeping division and released the coal steamers to 
Swinemiinde. 

The sighting of a submarine in the Gulf of Finland and the simultaneous 
appearance of German armed forces off Windau could surprise the Russians and cause 
them to hold back their ships of the line and armored cruisers for the next few days in the 
harbor or behind their Nargon-Porkala = Ubbe barrier. Konteradmiral Behring and 
Kapitanleutnant Gercke are not feeling very confident about the coming day. During the 
night of October 11th, "Augsburg", "Liibeck" and the 20th Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla 
were in the middle of the sea area between Bogfkar and Dagerort. The admiral did not 
consider it out of the question that the Russians would make an advance with torpedo 
boats in order to determine whether the submarines had mother ships or other support 
forces in front of the Gulf of Finland or to try to intercept German submarines on their 
way back. On October 11th at 05:00, after the night had passed without events and 
without any signs of the enemy, Konteradmiral Behring sent the 20th torpedo boats half- 
flotilla to take coal again to the two coal steamers lying on the east coast of Gotland.” 
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He himself advanced with "Augsburg" and "Liibeck" in the direction of the Gulf of 
Finland. At 10:00 he was at the height of Tachkona with the "Liibeck" behind and 
continued on alone with "Augsburg". With regard to the maximum speed of "Liibeck", 
which was not more than 20 nautical miles, he could only venture so far with "Augsburg" 
that he had to reckon with vastly superior armed forces at any time. 10:30 am came right 
ahead and in the south-east of "Augsburg" clouds of smoke were in sight, of which those 
in the south-east were soon identified as three torpedo boats with two chimneys each. 
10:50 am, when "Augsburg" was about 30 nautical miles away from the "Deutschland" = 
barrier, an explosive cloud several 100 m high in ONO was seen in the clear weather at a 
very great distance. Course from it 11:20 am in the east four chimneys and the masts of a 
large ship, which, followed by torpedo boats, steamed after the explosive cloud. At noon 
the ship, an armored cruiser, apparently changed course to the west. Konteradmiral 
Behring then went on the opposite course with "Augsburg" in order to avoid being caught 
up, but then also so as not to lure the Russian armed forces out of the submarine's area of 
activity. 13:30 the Russian ships came out of sight and "Augsburg", which had 
meanwhile reunited with "Liibeck", continued to steer back and forth at slow speed in the 
outpost position.. 

The unanimous assumption expressed on the flagship when sighting the explosive 
cloud that it was a question of a success of the submarines was true. "U 26" had surfaced 
on October 11 at 04:00 a.m. heading north from the northern tip of Odensholm and had 
seen several clouds of smoke in a northeasterly direction at 08:15 am and soon afterwards 
had spotted two cruisers in the keel line, accompanied by several destroyers. According 
to this, the events of the day before had not deterred the Russians from sending their 
ships to the guard positions. The cruisers apparently ran the same course as observed on 
the previous day, initially south of Weft, then turned north-west and later west when "U 
26" was 3 nautical miles away from them (see map 9). The destroyers stayed behind and 
searched the sea area between the "Deutschland" barrier and the assumed Russian barrier 
to the southeast of Russaré. They often came within 1000 m of "U26" without noticing it. 
Captain Lieutenant Baron v. Berckdheim cautiously extended the periscope only from 
time to time,210 
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but stayed in the area to wait for the returning ships and perhaps to find a good shot after 
all. His reasoning was correct. Around 10:30 a.m. the two ships came back into view on 
their way back with an easterly course. "U 26" ran into their course line and drove 
directly towards them with a west course. During the approach, a larger destroyer stood 
to starboard about 10 to 20 hm laterally with the same course, which was running next to 
"U 26". The enemy came closer very quickly, at about 20 to 30 meters above sea level, 
shortly after 11:00, "U 26" turned to "pure stern shot" with a short speed to starboard. 
The enemy’s journey was estimated at 15 nautical miles. 11:10 a.m. Kapitaénleutnant 
Freiherr v. Berckheim fired the shot on the foremost ship, a cruiser with four funnels, at a 
distance of 500 m. Hit in the middle observed, the collapse of the funnels was still seen, 
then the commander had to go to a depth of 20 m because he was hit by the destroyer 
accompanying him on the side was shot at. For this reason he could no longer carry out 
the intended attack on the second ship. Even before the boat was completely deep, several 
thuds were heard nearby in the water, probably the volleys of the second cruiser, as I later 
found out, the "Bajan". After 20 minutes, "U 26", which had run westward at a low speed 
after the shot, went higher for a moment and saw several destroyers at the firing point, 
which seemed to be searching the area. But their search was in vain, because "Pallaba" 
sank immediately as a result of the hit, apparently in an ammunition chamber, and had 
taken all its crew down with it (1). "U 26" also drove a destroyer on a westerly course 
and on the horizon a larger ship quickly departed to the east. Otherwise the sea was 
empty in a wide area. At 13:30 Baron v. Berckheim turned and ran back to his old 
location to find new opportunities for attack. But the Russians had meanwhile sent old 
available torpedo boats and small vehicles from Reval to the scene of the accident and 
already 14:00. "U 26" saw several torpedo boat destroyers approaching them, which 
searched the area according to plan. The commander therefore set off again at 14:30 and 
had the bow torpedo set as a destroyer shot to a depth of 1.5 m. 15:30 he made another 
attempt to run back, he was now watching numerous fish steamers departing and at 16:00 





1) Only the ship's own consecrated picture was recovered from the sinking site, as 
later became known from the Russian side.~"! 
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twelve modern torpedo boat destroyers approaching him in Line abreast. Behind it at the 
southern end of the Russar6 = lock several destroyers. Everywhere, ahead, right and left, 
clouds of smoke came into view and it was clear that the Russians were searching the 
area with all the security means available to them in Reval, Helsingfors and Hango in 
order to find and destroy the submarines. Kapitaénleutnant Baron v. Berckheim therefore 
gave up his courage to remain in the area, since he considered the possibility of further 
reasonable attacks on this and the next day to be ruled out. He left shortly after 4:00 p.m., 
surfaced at 5:30 p.m., but again saw three destroyers approaching in close proximity, so 
that he set sail from the Gulf of Finland submerged on a west course during the night of 
October 12th, with the intention of to show up the next morning and get in touch with 
"Augsburg". 

On that day, Kapitaénleutnant Weisbach had no chance of firing with "U 23" in his 
area of activity. On October 11, 07:50 a.m., he had sighted four clouds of smoke in an 
easterly direction with a westerly course and later as two cruisers with four chimneys and 
two Accompanying destroyers were identified. It was "Pallada" and "Bajan", which had 
also passed "U 26" a little later. "U 23" had no opportunity to attack these ships. Shortly 
afterwards he saw clouds of smoke in the Southeast, which later turned out to be two 
steamers navigating under the coast, probably the Dutch steamer "Amelang", which later 
observed the sinking of the "Pallada". U 23 "was therefore 09:50 a.m. again with a 
northerly course in his initial position which, as the commanding officer had seen the day 
before and in the morning, was in itself very favorable for attacking incoming ships. At 
11:10 am. two clouds of smoke and later two cruisers with four funnels of the "Admiral 
Makarow" type were also seen in the north-west, which apparently entered at high speed 
and on a north-easterly course. "U 23" did not get a shot because it was not early enough 
to see the ships emigrating quickly to starboard past the bow. Kapitaénleutnant Weisbach 
saw no more ships that day and during the whole of the following day. On the morning of 
October 12th he saw no vehicle at all, only after 10:00 a.m. a single cloud of smoke that 
appeared to have originated from a torpedo boat or other small vehicle. The guard 
vehicles the Russians had patrolled further out at the sinking site of the "Pallada”; all 
ships were held back in the port. "U23" therefore left the Gulf of Finland on October 12 
at 15:43. 
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and made the return trip partially on the surface. Apart from a torpedo boat entering at the 
height of Baltic = Port, nothing of the vehicles was seen. On both days, conditions were 
particularly favorable for the use of submarines in the Gulf of Finland. 

"Augsburg" and "Liibeck" were on the afternoon of October 11th continued to 
stay in their outpost position between Bogfkir and Dogerort. The boats of the 20" 
torpedo boats half-flotilla had finished taking over coal at Ostergarn at 15:30 p.m. and 
came back to collect rejoin the formation. Rear Admiral Behring gave them the order to 
supervise trade from Stockholm to Russia on the night of October 11th to 12th. A coup 
d'état at dawn against the lighthouse and the signal station of Lagskar in the south 
entrance to the Alandssee was left to Kapitanleutnant Ehrhardt, if he could combine it 
with the other task of the Half-flotilla. "Augsburg" herself intended to advance into the 
Alandssee during the night and to monitor trade from the northern entrance of the 
Stockholm archipelago to the Alands and Bottensee near Séderarm and Lagskir. 
Konteradmiral Behring had received a telegraphic message from the admiral's staff the 
day before that a large number of electric motors were to be shipped from Stockholm to 
Finland in the next few days. "Augsburg" itself intended to advance into the Alands Sea 
at night and to monitor trade there from the northern entrance of the Stockholm 
archipelago to the Alands and Bottensee at the heights of S6derarm and Lagskar. 
"Amazone" was called back from her guard position in front of the Gulf of Rigas and was 
ordered to go there on October 12th in the morning near Far6 to accommodate returning 
submarines. At midnight from October 11th to 12th, "Augsburg" turned around at the 
heights of Sdderarm and Fl6tjan, after having been about an hour before the north 
entrance to Stockholm. The night was very clear, there was bright moonlight and weak 
south-easterly winds. A very lively trade to and from the Gulf of Bothnia was observed, 
but no traffic to the Aland waters or the Gulf of Finland. The 20" Torpedo Boats Half- 
Flotilla also encountered very heavy steam traffic from Russia to the Swedish coast near 
Stockholm, Kapitaénleutnant Ehrhardt had stopped a large number of steamers during the 
night and found most of them the Swedish flag, only one Dutch. The steamers came over 
from the north coast of the Gulf of Finland and usually headed for the Swedish coast at 
Svenska Bjorn lightship between 10 p.m. and 2 aii 
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They were therefore pretty sure that they would be able to cover the short distance 
through the Aland Sea safely during the night. Most of them were steamers with pit wood 
for England. Here, too, the fact was once again proven that the main trade between 
Russia and the Entente took place via Sweden and was fairly safe from our military 
access up there as long as we could not grasp it from a base that was more convenient for 
us like the Aland Islands. A second place to watch him in the Baltic Sea, as long as he 
was not brought to the west coast of Sweden by rail, remained only a small exit from the 
Baltic Sea, the sound. From a captain of the Dutch steamer "Amelang", the Half-Flotilla 
chief also learned the confirmation of the success of "U 26", which he immediately 
reported by radio telegraph to Konteradmiral Behring that night. The captain reported: “I 
saw at 11:50 o'clock on October 11th at 59° 38' N and 22° 56' a warship with four funnels 
flew into the air and disappeared in three minutes (1). There was also a large cruiser and 
two torpedo boats that were going back. The big cruiser fired a broadside and then went 
to Hang6. "At dawn on October 12th the 20" Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla stood in front 
of Lagfkar. The ability to land was thwarted by the fact that the only cutter of the four 
torpedo boats that had the facility for a machine gun had leaked when ripped out. 
Kapiténleutnant Ehrhardt did not want to land with unarmed cutters, since he concluded 
from the size of the station that there might be a coastal watch there. He took the 
lighthouse under fire for a short time, the light equipment itself and the interior of the 
lighthouse were destroyed by about 20 hits. From Lagskar, the Half-Flotilla headed south 
to join with "Augsburg" and "Liibeck". 

Konteradmiral Behring had on October 12, 03:21 a.m. received the radio message 
from the 20" Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla with the details of the sinking of the "Pallada" 
and then decided to push the flagship back to the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. He had 
given "Liibeck" an appropriate meeting point further east and was with "Augsburg" up to 
about the height of Tachkona, 30 nautical miles west of our barrier, but without seeing 
anything of the enemy apart from a few clouds of smoke on the horizon. 09:11 a.m. he 
had then received the message from "Liibeck" 





1) The place of the sinking coincided with the position of the "U 6 
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that they had "U 26" in sight and were steering the boat together to the assembly point 
near Faro. At 12:55 p.m. the flagship met "Liibeck", "Amazone" and "U 26" about 30 
nautical miles west of Dagerort. "Amazone" received orders to accompany "U 26" to 
Briifterort, then to send it alone to Danzig and to go to Kiel to clean the boiler. At 15:30 
the boats of the 20" Half-Flotilla came into sight in NNW and joined the "Augsburg". 
The weather had deteriorated since daybreak, the wind had picked up considerably, the 
swell had increased, the sky was overcast, all signs of bad weather. This occurs very 
suddenly in this area of the sea, since Gotland is a distinct weather divide at the northern 
tip; it is often observed that the area north of it and on the Swedish coast is the best 
weather, while between Gotland and the German coast there is a storm. The admiral had 
expedited the two coal steamers to the west coast of Gotland that morning, where they lay 
protected under Hallshuk from an easterly wind. For the night of October 13th, Rear 
Admiral Behring ordered an outpost line to be laid out between Gotska Sand6 and 
Saritcheff lightship at 20:00 was steamed back and forth. The weather became noticeably 
worse, so that the Admiral on October 13th at 05:30 a.m. the 20th Torpedo Boats Half- 
Flotilla first sent to the coal to Hallshuk and "Liibeck" to Far6 to wait there for "U 23". 
He himself advanced with "Augsburg" on a north course in the direction of Bengfkar, at 
"U 23" on to run towards this line as far as possible. As wind and sea continued to 
increase, rain and partly unseen weather set in, the torpedo boats received orders to stay 
leeward of Gotland during the night. "Liibeck" and "Augsburg" wanted to wait for "U 23" 
during the night near Faro. Just as the two cruisers had taken up their positions, 
"Augsburg" caught at 18:21 a spark message from "U 23" came up that the boat was 17 
nautical miles east of Fard. Konteradmiral Behring then released "Liibeck", the 20th 
Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla and the coal steamers immediately to Danzig, picked up "U 
23" himself and retreated to Danzig, where the detached admiral's formation arrived 
safely in Neufahrwasser on the afternoon of October 14. There he received the telegrams 
from the Supreme Commander and the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces: 
"Delighted with the success of" U 26", I give the commandant and the entire crew the 
Iron Cross 2nd class. Wilhelm I. R. ", and: "It gives me great pleasure to bring this 
highest appreciation to the good commandant and his war-ready crew 7° 
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with my sincere congratulations on further successes, Heinrrch, Prince of Prussia." On 
October 16, in the presence of delegations of all ships and vehicles subordinate to the 
detached admiral, the Crown Princess awarded the Iron Cross to the crew of "U 26". It 
was the first Iron Cross to be awarded for waging war in the Baltic Sea, with the 
exception of the Grand Admiral, who received it on September 10 after the operation off 
the Gulf of Finland. It was awarded to Konteradmiral Behring himself on October 23, "as 
head of the enterprise which had led to the sinking of the "Pallada". 

The success in this case had in large part been due to the admiral's leadership. 
From the very beginning of his work he had recognized the usefulness and great 
prospects of submarines in the Gulf of Finland and worked systematically towards this 
goal. For the first time, the idea of using submarines as a trap into which the enemy was 
to be lured was in the Baltic Sea has been put into action. The facts, which were often 
confirmed in the course of the war, showed here that every success can be traced back in 
subtle basic factors to correct work adapted to the actual circumstances. Coincidental 
successes do not exist in the long run and mostly the so-called "fortune in war" consists 
only in the minds of outsiders, who do not know the deeper connections between original 
factors and effects and therefore do not refine them. The performance of personnel in war 
can be measured and evaluated. Without respect for the person, leaders who are 
unsuccessful and who in the long run do not have the luck of the war must be swept aside. 
The strong character, the quick decision, an active action that guarantees the positive is 
fundamentally preferable to the highest intelligence, which is easily lost in artificial 
considerations and constructions, which tends to wait and see, to the negative. Since in 
peacetime intelligence is usually valued very highly, this war experience is essential 
when choosing a leader to take particular care. 

Konteradmiral Behring had already worked with the old "U 3" during his first 
venture in the Gulf of Finland. From then on, he and the commander in chief, who 
represented and supported the submissions' requests for submarines to the war command, 
had not rested until three more useful submarines were finally approved for the Baltic 
theater. The exercises in Danzig’'® 
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under the direction of the half-flotilla chief of the 5 Submarine Half-Flotilla, 
Kapitanleutnants Adam, had created the basis for success just six weeks after the 
formation of the Half-Flotilla. The embarkation of Kapitaénleutnant Adam on the flagship, 
ordered by Konteradmiral Behring, had also proven expedient during the undertaking and 
ensured the understanding cooperation between staff and special weapons. In his battle 
report Konteradmiral Behring particularly praised the behavior of the commander, the 
submarine crews and the boats "U 23" and "U 26" themselves: "After the first missed 
shot, excellent work was done. The young commanders knew how to manage their 
supply of electricity by driving well during the day and recharging them at night. The 
machine personnel deserve special recognition for the performance of "U 26", chief 
engineer, marine engineer Carl Schréder, who made it through the approach from Kiel 
600 nautical miles to his area of activity, the stay there and the approximately 400 
nautical miles long way back to Danzig without disturbance. The Russian Naval General 
Staff announced the loss of the "Pallada" through the following official report from 
Petersburg: "On the morning of October 10, German submarines were discovered in the 
Baltic Sea. They attacked the cruiser "Admiral Makarow", which had set sail, by one to 
investigate suspicious barque flying the Dutch flag. An enemy submarine fired several 
torpedoes, which luckily missed the target. On October 11th at 11 a.m. enemy 
submarines attacked ours Cruisers "Bajan" and "Pallada" anew, who were on outposts in 
the Baltic Sea. Although the cruisers opened very violent artillery fire, a submarine still 
managed to torpedoes against "Pallaba", which caused an explosion. The cruiser with the 
entire crew sank immediately." The English navy also dealt in detail with the success of 
the German submarine weapon, which it found so unpleasant, whose sharpness of which 
it had only learned three weeks before in the North Sea from "U 9". The British were 
particularly struck by the fact that this time too, German submarines operated so far away 
from their bases that the boats had worked in the Gulf of Finland for at least two days 
without being accompanied by mother ships. The Times of October 14, 1914, drew the 
conclusion, which was not very encouraging for England, "that submarines of great 
displacement would be able to carry out independent sea operations". An experience that 
the English Navy had quite surprisingly after the start of the war, due to the successes of 
the "U 9" and "U 26", as at that time they could not expect their own submarines to be?!” 
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used offensive so far from their own coast without escort ships. The English naval 
reporter also described the astonishing effect of the German torpedo on the target as 
strikingly strong when the "Pallaba" was sunk. Here, too, the hostile side praised German 
material and German weapons. The loss of the "Magdeburg" had now been made good, 
and it was no accident that a submarine had just achieved the same success against the 
Russian fleet. It was only in this way that the correctness of the controversy always 
represented by the commander-in-chief and respected admiral was confirmed most easily 
Submarines could achieve success against the Russian fleet remaining behind their locks. 

From now on, however, it was to be expected that the Russian ships of the line 
and armored cruisers would move more cautiously in the Gulf of Finland and would 
hardly dare to leave their relatively safe whereabouts. The hope of sending the Russian 
fleet or parts of it to battle with surface forces outside the Gulf of Finland could probably 
be given up for the time being. The Baltic Sea was the given area of use for mines and 
submarines, both geographically and according to the balance of power between the two 
opponents, Germany and Russia, and according to the war time in question for its sea 
area. A few days after the return of Konteradmirals Behring and his armed forces to 
Danzig, the break-in of English submarines into the Baltic Sea was intended to 
demonstrate the value of the submarine in this area even more clearly.*"* 
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11. British submarines break into the Baltic Sea 
Late October 1914. 


At the end of September, numerous reports of the appearance of English armed 
forces, especially submarines in the Skagerrak and Kattegat, had made an intended break- 
in by English submarines through the Sound into the Baltic Sea very likely. The result 
was increased attention by the German guard forces, but at the same time an increasing 
number of reports about enemy submarines allegedly already sighted in the western 
Baltic Sea. In the first half of October, all these, on closer investigation, caused a certain 
unrest in the Baltic Sea, which always turned out to be bad news. On October 7th, the 
coast guard in Old Gaarz on the Mecklenburg coast near Buk reported that they were 
between 17:00 and?!” 18:00 30 hm from land, I would have seen two vehicles with 
strange courses, and thought they were submarines. Although people had never seen a 
submarine before, their assumption was also confirmed by the fishermen working in the 
coastal area there. From the outset, the Commander-in-Chief placed little trust in this 
report, but nevertheless he was obliged to take the appropriate measures. All coast guards 
and naval intelligence agencies were urged to pay special attention and a stricter lookout, 
and the squadrons and individual ships practicing in the Bay of Kiel were notified. The 
chief of the coastal defense division received orders to use the 4” Torpedo Boats Half- 
Flotilla to search the Liibeck and Mecklenburg bays for submarines and submarine 
mother ships. At that time there was still a general feeling that English submarines could 
only penetrate and work in the Baltic Sea with the help of mother ships. They thought of 
merchant steamers set up for this purpose, which were not noticeable to the outside world, 
and even in those days all steamers found in the Baltic Sea services were examined for 
their names and uses. For the first time on this occasion the Grand Admiral also used the 
airships under his command "PL 19", Commander Captain Stelling and "PL 6", 
Commander Oberleutnant zur See Hirsch. Both ships rose on the morning of October 9 to 
clear the Bay of Kiel, Mecklenburg and Liibeck. Own submarines had been kept in port 
in order to avoid dangerous mix-ups during the identification service between airships, 
airplanes and submarines, which was not yet worked through with certainty in those early 
days. The smaller airship "PL 6" was supposed to clear up in front of the port of Kiel, but 
broke off its task prematurely because of the poor air visibility and landed at 12:30 p.m. 
but otherwise nothing suspicious. The activity of the two airships was so limited that they 
had to be given strict orders to avoid flying over or drifting into Danish territory at all 
costs. During these days, the Fehmarn Belt was blocked by the coastal defense division's 
torpedo boats assigned to the admiral of the school cruiser division for guarding the 
Sound and continuously searched. Nothing was found to suggest the presence of enemy 
submarines. 
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On October 14, 04:00 a.m. the Grand Admiral received another alarm message. 
The torpedo boat "S 127" reported that a submarine had been seen at the whistling buoy 
in Kiel at around 01:00 a.m. at night.””° 
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Even if this report appeared unlikely from the start, an order was given to search the Bay 
of Kiel with torpedo boats after daybreak. The two airships and four aircraft from the 
Holtenau seaplane base fly up early in the morning to explore. The III and IV Squadron, 
as well as the armored cruiser "Derfflinger", which were busy with exercises in the Bay 
of Kiel, entered the port. On closer examination, the incident turned out to be a "false" 
alarm. After the torpedo boats and air forces were used again for reconnaissance on 
October 15 and had not discovered anything suspicious in the Bay of Kiel, the ships were 
allowed to sail to continue their exercises in the Bay of Kiel. But on the afternoon of 
October 15, the Warnitzh6ft Coast Guard in the Apenrader Fohrde reported a submarine 
entering the Alfensund, which soon turned out to be the station yacht "Schneewittchen", a 
small torpedo boat. The Baltic Sea were, in contrast to the navy intelligence offices, 
occupied by the army, namely with land towers who made it difficult to distinguish 
between the individual ships and the types of ship. If the war had started, the English 
naval warfare would have had powerful submarines and energetic commanders and crews. 
If so, the English Navy in the Baltic Sea would have been able to operate effectively and 
seriously damage our warfare with its submarines. 

On the afternoon of October 17, the captain of a steamer stopped by the 19" 
Torpedo Boat Half-flotilla reported that he had sighted English submarines in the 
Skagerrak. The chief of the coastal defense division then ordered all guarding forces to 
pay heed attention, as he believed that an attempt to break through was possible. On 
October 17th in the evening between 10 p.m. and 12 midnight, the "Panther", lying at the 
south exit of the Aardsund, observed the radio traffic from English warships. Apparently 
the English cruiser "Dublin" telephoned another station. The signals were loud so that 
English forces could be expected to be in the vicinity. On October 18th, before light, 
S.M.S. "Victoria Louise" on her sound outpost position at the height of the parallel of the 
latitude of Gyldenléves Flach received the spark message from one of the torpedo boats 
of the 19" Half-Flotilla, which were advanced in the south exit of the sound for 
observation, that about 5 nautical miles west of Falfterbo = Ref = lightship sighted an 
submerged enemy submarine The commander of the cruiser, Fregattenkapitén Dominik, 
had the war watch reinforced by ensigns at their stations””’ 
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the lookout in both Masts. At 09:00 a.m. "Victoria Louise" steered 13 nautical miles on a 
straight course to Falsterbo Ref lightship, from there to inquire about the distribution of 
the torpedo boats in front of the sound with headlights. At 10:10, the lookouts on the 
cabin and in the aft crow's nest reported two torpedo runways on port side. The runway of 
the first torpedo passed 50 m behind the stern. The navigational officer, Kapitaénleutnant 
Friedrich Liitzow, immediately turned six lines to starboard with the help of an external 
force, and thus the second shot was shot at the last moment that would otherwise have hit 
at an intersection angle of about 55°. The torpedo ran for about 3 minutes at a distance of 
50 m from the ship and then sank 40 m abeam. It remains to be seen whether a second 
submarine that was spotted for a short time after turning off, according to the war diary, 
one or two minutes later to port astern at a distance of about 500 to 600 m was really a 
new one. In and of itself it seems improbable that two submarines should run so close 
together to attack. The difference in time and distance between the sightings of the two 
boats indicated that only one boat was present. On the other hand, however, it cannot be 
ruled out that two boats in the gang could break through the sound and the Flintrinne 
channel during the night and attack the cruiser "Victoria Louise" in their path at the same 
time when it was light. A bombardment of the submarines through "Victoria Louise" was 
not possible because they were sighted too short and also covered by the chimney smoke 
of the cruiser, which was moving at high speed after the attack. "Victoria Louise" 
received orders from the admiral of the school cruiser division to initially steam back and 
forth in the area southeast of the M6en-Smygehuk line, with alternating journeys and, 
above all, in zigzag courses. 

On October 18, 10:30 am, the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces 
received a spark message from "Victoria Louise" about Swinemiinde: "10:00 a.m. 
individual enemy forces in the square 020 6 (1) dodged two torpedo shots " For the Grand 
Admiral, this news revealed the fact that there were enemy submarines in the Baltic Sea. 
He and his staff were not in any doubt for a moment that they could only be English 
submarines. Apart from the observation of an increased English radio traffic and the 
report of the sighting of English submarines in the Skagerrak, 





1) Between M6en and Falfterbo.7”” 
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the location of the attack, south of the mouth of the sound, was the clearest proof that it 
must be English boats. The Commander-in-Chief was also convinced that the boats could 
only penetrate the Baltic Sea at night through the Sound and the Flintrinne channel, 
which is predominantly in Swedish territory. Because of the observance of neutral 
territory, which was strictly prescribed by the war command, the day guard stations of the 
torpedo boats in the Sound could only be advanced up to the level of the Bred = Grunde. 
As aresult, however, secure guarding of the Flintrinne channel by day and night was not 
guaranteed. With the three Swedish lightships in full operation and sea marks on display, 
navigating through them at night while surfaced was not a difficult navigational 
achievement. Both the great distance of their bases and the likelihood that a Russian 
submarine that had advanced so far to the west would certainly not have stopped at the 
sound guard but would immediately have advanced as far as the Kiel Bay with its 
valuable targets of attack spoke against Russian submarines. The war leadership fully 
shared these views reported by the Commander-in-Chief. The first and most important of 
the defensive measures to be taken immediately seemed to the Grand Admiral to be the 
immediate closure of the southern exit of the sound within our territorial waters by means 
of mines. In the same way as it was done with the belt exits. He telegraphed to request the 
war leadership's approval in principle for this step. To destroy the invading submarines 
and to The Commander in Chief then ordered the following measures to secure his own 
armed forces in the western Baltic Sea: 

"1. With "Hansa", "Hertha", "Victoria Louise", "Thetis", the 4" and 19" Torpedo Boats 
Half Flotilla, Kontreadmiral Jasper takes over the management of the Sound. 
Reinforce the guard at the south exit to prevent the submarines from breaking 
through to the north. With the Other armed forces search the area between Mo6en- 
Dornbusch and Arkona-Smygehuk for submarines, also during the night, in order 
to intercept the submarines during charging or to prevent them from charging. 
Shine with searchlights when searching, maintain outpost line with two cruisers. 

2. 17" Torpedo Boats Half Flotilla and four school boats of the Ist torpedo division 
form the outpost line in the Fehmarn Belt according to the instructions of the chief 
of the 17" Torpedo Boats Half Flotilla. From 6:00 p.m. during the night, search 
Liibeck and Mecklenburg Bays for submarines, including the south coast of 
Laaland.””* 
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When it gets light, occupy Fehmarn Belt Line again. 

3. "Gazelle" takes over the surveillance on the Langeland Belt. 

4. Konteradmiral Mischke on "Undine" takes over the supervision of the Aarésund with 
the armed forces located there. 

5. "PL 19" clears up to the Gjedfer-Darfferort line. The planes, if possible, as far as the 
southern exit of the Sound. 

6. Use of the auxiliary steamer "Odin", "Deutschland" and "Riigen" reserved. " 

For the Prince, the main consideration in the defensive measures was the 
withdrawal of all heavy ships from the Bay of Kiel and the exclusive use of torpedo boats 
and aircraft. II. and IV. Squadrons as well as "Derfflinger" were therefore held back in 
the harbor, as were all submarines. Since at this time all means of attack against 
submarines such as depth charges, submarine drags, nets and special submarine mines 
were lacking, the safest means for their destruction was seen to be to force the 
submarines to dive until their batteries were exhausted. But this required small, fast 
vehicles, primarily torpedo boats. Unfortunately, the commander-in-chief of torpedo 
boats was very scarce at this time. From the II Torpedo Boat Flotilla made available to 
him by the high seas forces, a half flotilla was alternately cleaning the boiler. He was 
therefore forced to take the 17" Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla of the High Seas Armed 
Forces, Chief Korvettenkapitaén Jacobi, ("V 25", "V 26", "V 27", "S 31" and "S 32") and 
four school torpedo boats of the Ist torpedo boat division, and at the same time to ask the 
chief of the ocean to transfer a second torpedo boat flotilla as reinforcement. Admiral v. 
Ingenohl also provided the VHI. Torpedo Boat Flotilla, Chief Korvettenkapitan Adolf 
Pfeiffer ("G 174", "G 175", "S 176", "S 177", "S 179" ,"V 180", "V183", "S131", 
"S$139"), available until the boats of the II Flotilla were fully operational again. 

The admiral of the school cruiser division was later ordered to be careful when 
using his old cruisers that were not well protected under water. He was therefore 
supposed to withdraw his cruisers from the outpost position on the Sound to the east 
during the night of October 18-19 and guard the narrow north of Bornholm on the 
morning of the 19th. The Han6 bay, the coasts of Bornholm and Riigen should be 
searched by the cruiser for submarine escort ships. Stopping foreign steamers 
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by the cruisers themselves was expressly forbidden, as enemy submarines were expected, 
which would travel as a war lift in the wake of such a steamship and could then easily 
attack the stopped warship. The torpedo boats should only guard the sound. To reinforce 
it, the auxiliary minesweeping division in Swinemiinde, chief Kapitaénleutnant Odo 
Loewe (1), received orders to sail immediately to Falfterbo = ref = lightship and to 
support the torpedo boats in their search. In the course of October 18, nothing of enemy 
submarines was seen from the torpedo boats in the Bay of Kiel or anywhere else in the 
western Baltic Sea. Only aircraft no. 53, pilot Oberleutnant zur See Friedensburg, 
reported that it had seen an object in the eastern part of Kiel Bay at 16:40, which looked 
like a periscope in motion, with SW = course. The airship "PL 19" had disembarked in 
the afternoon for several hours without success for reconnaissance. In the night of 
October 19, the beacons in the Bay of Kiel were darkened and the stricter war watch 
designation for the western Baltic Sea was ordered for the next day. On the evening of 
October 18, the Commander-in-Chief received the order from the Headquarters through 
Admiral von Pohl in response to his inquiry: “Do not throw a mine barrier at Sound, as it 
is not effective against submarines and trade must continue." Thus a measure was 
forbidden, which, given the current situation, had to be given special military value as a 
means of defense. A mine barrier, combined with a strike and ship barrier at the southern 
exit of the sound outside of the Swedish and Danish territories and guarded by torpedo 
boats, would at least have been a very significant obstacle for newly invading or 
returning submarines. Much later, this alone prevented further English submarines from 
entering. The commercial traffic could be supported and forwarded by pilot vehicles at 
the barriers. The Commander-in-Chief only received permission from the deputy chief of 
the Admiralty's staff, "that there are no objections against advancing guard forces against 
the Flintrinne channel up to the 3-nautical-mile limit under the current conditions." 





1) Later fell victim to English cruelty as the commander of an airship. 
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The guard torpedo boats would then be pushed up to two nautical miles from 
Oskarsgrundet lightship to the Flintrinne channel. 

When it got light on October 19, Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich also withdrew 
the cruisers and auxiliary steamer still at sea in safety positions on shallow water or in the 
bays close under land. The guarding of the sea area of the western Baltic Sea was left 
exclusively to the torpedo boats and air forces on that day. The 17" Torpedo Boats Half 
Flotilla ran at 06:10 a.m. in line abreast, the boats 2 nautical miles apart, from Fehmarn 
Belt lightship to Schleiwiinde, journey 17 nautical miles, zigzag courses. 11:15 a.m. "V 
27", Commander Kapitanleutnant Franz Fischer, sighted about 50 hm astern from the 
tower of an enemy submarine heading south. It was about 7 nautical miles southeast of 
Schleimiinde. When the stern gun fired, the tower dived immediately, periscope was not 
seen. On the radio message of the boat, Korvettenkapitén Jacobi collected the half-flotilla 
and surrounded the place where the boat had been sighted. Meanwhile "S 31", 
Commander Kapitanleutnant Dette, who had been lying alongside "V 27" with his boat to 
transmit orders, had taken up the pursuit. Suddenly he sighted the periscope of a second 
submarine for about half a minute, which he immediately took under fire and pursued. 
The submarine fired a torpedo, but "S 31" was able to avoid its bubble path. Two 
attempts at ramming by the torpedo boat were apparently unsuccessful because the 
submarine, the hull of which was clearly visible from the torpedo boat's headlight, dived 
too quickly. There was no more time for the artillery, depth charges were not yet 
available to the commander. The 11:30 a.m. the pursuit of the two submarines, which 
began immediately with seven boats by the afternoon, led to no result. 15:24 the Biilk 
signaling station reported a surfaced submarine that had driven about 200 m over Water. 
In the late afternoon the news came from Schleimiinde that Danish fishermen had sighted 
an emerging submarine on an easterly course at 12 noon between Aaro and Schleimiinde. 
All these reports compared with each other according to the reliability of the observation, 
times and distances of the locations lead to the assumption that two enemy submarines 
were definitely in the Baltic Sea on October 18th and 19th. The two airships and the 
planes returned in the afternoons~”° 
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returned from exploring the western Baltic Sea on October 19th without seeing anything 
of enemy submarines. 

In order to relocate the return route from the Bay of Kiel for the English 
submarines, the Grand Admiral, in agreement with the chief of the coastal protection 
division, decided to close the Fehmarn Belt with herring nets, as other nets were still 
available at the shipyards and nets were used had no experience against submarines either. 
The coastal protection division was entrusted with the implementation of this closure and 
immediately ordered 1200 pieces of herring nets from Fisheries Limited in Gliickstadt. 
They were open sea nets 30 m long and about 15 to 16 m deep, which were to be 
deployed in strips of 12 hm between Marienuchter and Hyllekrog in the Fehmarn Belt. 
This network blockage was carried out from October 23rd to 27th by fishing steamer 
under the direction of Korvettenkapitén v. Rosenberg, because of the current, the strips 
were not in a straight line, but in an arc with the opening to the west. There were two 
rows, the second at a distance of 30 m, in a checkerboard shape on the gaps of the heights, 
a total of 36 km of nets. It was hoped that this lock would make the screws of passing 
submarines unclear or that individual strips of net would come to the surface. An enemy 
submarine that was forced to surface as a result of unclear screws was then to be 
destroyed by the armed fish steamer guarding the barrier. Their number had been 
increased by twelve at the urgent request of the Commander-in-Chief. The high seas chief 
had wired the commander in chief that after the North Sea experience torpedo boats were 
unsuitable for submarine hunting because they were too unwieldy and therefore too 
endangered themselves. More suitable would be armed fish steamers, which would have 
to search the area in several rows one behind the other, Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich 
did not have a sufficient number of fish steamers available. However, he immediately had 
six harbor steamers equipped with a military watch command and one machine gun each, 
which, under the direction of Lieutenant Schepke, were to search the Eckernforde Bay 
and the Stoller gully for enemy submarines in batches on the morning of October 20. 
Enemy submarines encountered should be rendered harmless by ramming. The VIII 
Torpedo Boat Flotilla entered Kiel from the North Sea on the evening of October 19. 
Nine boats were placed under the command of the II. Torpedo Boat Flotilla to reinforce 
the guard on the Sound, sent two torpedo boats to reinforce the "Undine" guard at Aaré 
sound. 
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The 17" Half Flotilla and the four school boats were released back to Kiel. 

In the North Sea in the afternoon of October 19, a German submarine sank the 
English submarine "E 3" in the German Bight, after German submarines had been 
exhibited for several days in the areas in which English submarines had been repeatedly 
observed Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich decided on the experience of this individual 
success, which at that time promised more than would be fulfilled in the future and on 
which one built all the greater hopes for fighting enemy submarines since they could not 
be reached with surface forces either on our or on the opposing side. The chief of the high 
seas in the Baltic Sea and from October 21 onwards, with all torpedo boats withdrawn, to 
leave the Kiel Bay to the submarines. There were five submarines, "UA", "U 1", "U 3", 
"U 4", "U 32" are available. The boats should lay aground during the night or come up to 
recharge, during the day they should drive around in their assigned square, and from time 
to time extend the periscope for briefing and try to fire on enemy submarines. The entire 
Bay of Kiel was evacuated by its own armed forces on October 21. The port steamers, 
which are scheduled to leave the port, would be called back on the morning of October 
20. The reconnaissance by airplanes and airships did not take place until further notice. 
Incidentally, on October 20, neither the torpedo boats nor the harbor steamer had seen 
anything of the enemy submarines. Aerial reconnaissance had not been possible because 
of the strong northeast storm. The armed forces in the eastern Fehmarn Belt received 
orders not to cross the Marienlicht-Hyllekrog line to the west, the guard forces in the 
Little Belt and Aarésund the 54° 55' north latitude to the south during the next few days. 
In the late afternoon of October 20th, the five submarines left the port of Kiel. On the 
morning of October 24th, their positions were checked by the guide boat without any 
particular incident to be reported. On October 27, the Commander-in-Chief pulled all 
submarines back to Kiel after no further reports of the presence of enemy submarines had 
arrived in the Bay of Kiel or in the western Baltic Sea and the submarines had not seen 
anything either. It was now assumed that the English submarines only stopped off the 
Bay of Kiel on October 18 and 197”8 
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and then went east. The boats that penetrated the Baltic Sea could only stay for a few 
days in the area in front of the Bay of Kiel, which was quite dangerous for them, in 
consideration of their fuel supply and the strain on their crews, before reaching a Russian 
base. The English radio traffic with low wavelengths and loudness, which was 
intercepted by the radio station in Danzig on October 21 in the eastern Baltic Sea, also 
indicated this. The correctness of this assumption was confirmed when the Admiral's staff 
received the news from a reliable source on October 25th that the two English submarines 
"E 1" and "E 9" had entered Libau on October 21 at noon. This also agreed that on 
October 26th, 13:30 a submarine was observed in the Danzig Bay 3 nautical miles north 
of Weichselmiinde and another boat north of Hela in the afternoon of October 28th. 
Probably it was already an operation of an enemy boat from Libau to the so easy to reach 
Danzig Bay with its busy shipping traffic. In response to this report, the Commander-in- 
Chief withdrew the school cruisers in the eastern Baltic Sea to Swinoujscie. Furthermore, 
there was nothing to be seen of any success or any activity of the English boats in the 
Baltic Sea. 

In the last days of October the Commander-in-Chief considered the Bay of Kiel to 
be free and usable again. With this, at the beginning of November there was calm and 
regular watch activity for the armed forces of the coastal defense division in the Baltic 
Sea, especially for the small vehicles that had been used to the extreme in the last two 
weeks. It must be borne in mind that the Prince in the Baltic Sea always had insufficient 
assets at his disposal and that, above all, the workload on personnel was extraordinarily 
high. The I and VIII Torpedo Boat Flotillas were urgently demanded back by the chief 
of the high seas, and on October 29 they began their march back to the North Sea. For 
this, Admiral v. Ingenohl temporarily made the II Minesweeping Division, which had 
already been used in the Baltic Sea, available to the Commander-in-Chief, whose 14 
small torpedo boats seemed much more suitable for the guard service. The minesweeping 
service in the North Sea allowed the use of these special boats for a secondary purpose at 
this time. The small number of small vehicles, in view of the constantly growing 
demands, forced us to use our torpedo boats and minesweepers continuously for tasks 
outside of their intended purpose. Large construction contracts for suitable vehicles” 
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the minesweeping service and anti-submarine defense did not join in until the war was 
expected to last longer. The commander-in-chief received a small reinforcement of his 
torpedo boat forces by forming the IV Torpedo Boat Flotilla from the boats of the 19th 
half flotilla with the addition of several other torpedo boats. It consisted of the torpedo 
boats "S 120" to "S 131" without the "S 125". The torpedo boat "G 134" joined the 20" 
Half-flotilla of the detached admiral. With "Sleipner" and "Carmen", the Grand Admiral 
was now subordinate to a total of 19 torpedo boats, with which he had to cope with the 
numerous tasks of warfare in the whole Baltic area. As a floating aircraft base, the 
Commander-in-Chief was assigned a mother ship for seaplanes, the steamer "Answald", 
in mid-October. 

Unfortunately, the lock made of fishing nets in the Fehmarn Belt soon proved to 
be impracticable. During the Oststurm all nets drove into the Bay of Kiel on October 29, 
some of them got caught in the Fehmarn Belt, and at times formed a considerable 
obstacle to shipping. It was not possible to pick up the drifting nets due to the heavy 
weather. No further attempt of this kind was made. The Commander-in-Chief considered, 
however, since from now on the permanent presence of English submarines in the Baltic 
Sea had to be expected, the closure of the Bay of Kiel to Osten in the Fehmarn Belt as 
absolutely necessary. Therefore, after the failure of the network lock, he applied to the 
war command to provide him with the necessary number of 1080 mines for a three-row 
mine lock in the Fehmarn Belt between Westermarkelsdorf-Hyllekrog, 500 of which he 
was able to produce from his own resources, and to carry out the approved lock. The war 
command rejected the suggestion "because the mines required for this purpose were not 
available and the current mine construction would not be effective against submarines 
with sufficient safety." A safe defense against submarines. Above all, a mine barrier of 
such magnitude would have restricted our freedom of movement in the western Baltic 
Sea considerably. At the beginning of November, the surveillance service in the western 
Baltic Sea was re-established by the Commander-in-Chief based on recent experience. 
The head of the coastal defense division, whose First Admiral Staff Officer, had been 
appointed Korvettenkapitaéns Hosemonn in early November in place of Korvettenkapitans 
Baron v Paleske, who was commanded to Flanders, kept the management of the entire 
security service.” 
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The measures at Aarésund and the southern exit of the Great Belt remained the same as 
before. On November 3rd, the exit of the Aarésund was only secured by a bar and rope 
barrier. In order to make it impossible for enemy submarines to penetrate the Feuerrinne 
channel between Baagoé and Aaré, the Commander-in-Chief applied to the war command 
for permission to close Thor6 Reef and the area between Thor6é Reef and our mines with 
nets. However, because part of the blockage should have been in Danish territory, the 
application was rejected by the war command with due regard for Danish neutrality. In 
the south exit of the Great Belt another guard vehicle, the fish steamer "Auguftenburg", 
hit a mine on November 3rd and sank with a loss of six men. The guarding of the south 
exit of the sound was somewhat changed The outpost line to cordon off the Fehmarn Belt 
was removed from the Méen-Dornbusch line and from now on it was brought together at 
the narrowest point at Gjedfer in the Gjedferenge. Korvettenkapitaén Wieting was in 
charge of both sections, started his fine war career in the Baltic Sea as commander of "V 
25". The II. Minesweeping Division was also subordinate to him for this security service. 
As arule, half of the torpedo boats of the [V Torpedo Boat Flotilla should be on the 
Sound, while the boats of the If Minesweeping Division should take over the security in 
the Gjedferenge. These armed forces on the Sound and in the Gjedferenge did not have to 
count on permanent cruiser protection, since the cruisers were not supposed to remain at 
sea because of the submarine danger assumed by the Commander-in-Chief. It was 
intended from time to time to show some cruisers on the Sound and on the Danish and 
Swedish coasts in order to deceive the Russian and English agents accordingly. If the 
torpedo boats on the Sound were attacked by superior enemy forces, they were supposed 
to "dodge through the Flintrinne channel and the Little Belt in an extreme emergency" 
with the permission of the war command. 

According to the new regulation, the supervision of the trade on the Sound also 
fell to the chief of the IV Flotilla. It turned out to be more and more difficult as a result of 
the constant restrictions on the conduct of the war, and led to frequent anger of the 
Swedish government. On October 26th the envoy from Stockholm telegraphed "that there 
was a stir in Sweden over the confiscation of Swedish steamers with loads of butter and 
wood". 
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In England, according to numerous reports received by the Admiral's staff, there was 
such a great shortage of timber that individual mines were likely to be closed. For us, 
therefore, the further prevention of the Russian, Finnish and Swedish timber exports 
coming mainly from the Baltic Sea. On October 11 and 13, the Admiral's staff had 
expressly pointed out to the Commander-in-Chief of the neutral steamers with mine wood 
waiting in the Baltic Sea. The Sound Guard brought a particularly large number of 
Swedish steamers with wood to Swinoujscie in mid and late October. Of course, the 
Swedish shipowners and other interested parties were correspondingly upset about these 
German measures, despite the fact that England was much stricter in its supervision of 
neutral trade. The Admiral's staff passed on the message from the envoy to the 
Commander-in-Chief and initially, as the Grand Admiral wrote in his war diary of 
October 26, “reported gross violations of the Prize Regulations and was no longer in a 
position to report the recurring violations to the Foreign Office and to represent against 
the Reich Justice Office ". The Commander-in-Chief stood up for his subordinates and 
pointed out in his reply that "every torpedo boat and every cruiser had received all the 
orders of the Admiralty and all armed forces were constantly instructed to proceed 
exactly according to the orders given and according to the rules of the examination" then 
continues: "Despite all orders, mistakes by individual commanders cannot be avoided. I 
request you to be informed immediately whether the political situation is such that 
complaints from Swedish steamers must under no circumstances occur. I will arrange to 
stop the trade war and command that Swedish steamer may no longer be applied". The 
Admiral's staff did not agree with this view, but replied:" The current situation does not 
justify an end to the trade war. Obvious mistakes, which rightly annoy neutrals, will be 
restricted to rare cases." However, as has already been stated here on various occasions, 
the trade war ordered by the military authorities in the Baltic Sea by operational orders 
could in reality not be carried out successfully because of the numerous restrictions. 

On October 13th, after the outbreak of war, it became known for the first time that 
the lively ore shipments of German and Swedish steamers from Lulea in the northern 
Bottensee to Stettin and Liibeck”*” 
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been disturbed by the Russians. The Swedish steamer "Sydland" was stopped near the 
Aland Islands by two Russian torpedo boats, but was immediately released after checking 
its papers. After this process, the German shipowners feared for their ore steamers and 
turned to the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces. The Grand Admiral could 
only do them repeat the instruction given in earlier discussions to let the steamers sail 
under land under the protection of the 3 nautical miles of the Swedish sovereign border 
for as long as possible. He could not promise permanent protection by warships with 
finely scarce resources for the Bottensee, mainly because an active procedure of the 
English submarines, trade had to be protected primarily against these. 

The admiral's staff, on the news of the penetration of English submarines into the 
Baltic Sea, saw the main task in diplomatic steps to arrange for Denmark and Sweden to 
close their territorial waters to the use of English submarines as well as possible. The 
news that had been received by the Admiral's staff in Berlin made it appear unequivocal 
as early as October 17th that English submarines would penetrate the Baltic Sea through 
the sound and the Flintrinne channel. On October 17, two foreign submarines were 
reported near Frederikshavn, 10 to 12 nautical miles west of Skagensriff lightship. On 
October 19, 14:35 at the entrance to the sound between Cape Kullen and Nakkehoved in 
the international sea area an unobserved submarine fired a two torpedo salvo at a distance 
of 400 m on the Danish submarine "Havmanden" flying the Danish war flag. No shot was 
hit. A submarine of unknown nationality was fired on the same afternoon Observed from 
Nakkehoved lighthouse. A German submarine was out of the question, so that the attack 
was most likely due to the ruthless hastiness of an English submarine commander. This 
was also proven by a powered torpedo that exploded on the beach near the lighthouse on 
the morning of October 20, the explosive pieces of which were later found to be a 
torpedo of English design. The Swedish newspapers from Malm6 reported on October 
22nd that several foreign submarines had passed the sound through the Flintrinne channel 
last night, with numerous fishing nets being destroyed. Further Swedish steamer reports 
reported sighting English submarines on the Sound on October 21 and 22. The Admiral's 
staff therefore approached the Swedish government again through the Foreign Office on 
the basis of the hardly doubtful facts that the English submarines must have passed the 
Flintrinne channel.” 
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As in the past, the demands of the Admiral's staff were limited to the immediate 
extinguishing of the lights and removal of the navigation marks in the Flintrinne channel. 
Otherwise, the prospect of closing the sound to all traffic through mines was promised. 
This time the Swedish relegation could not ignore the facts and already announced in the 
night of October 19-20 by the pilot authority in Stockholm that "all fires, lightships and 
light buoys with a range of light to the sea on the western and southern coast of the 
Reiches would remain extinguished until further notice and the lightships and light buoys 
would be withdrawn, with the exception of the Helsingborg light, the Malm6 light and 
the light buoys in the Malm6 Einfegelungsrinne, the Tralleborg lightship and the light 
with light buoys in the Tralleborg Einfegelungsrinne". Measures were no longer of any 
value, as they were much too late, but made the passage more difficult for further 
submarines The Danish government tightened the inspection service in their territorial 
waters in the Belts and in the Danish part of the Sound, which was closed by mines since 
the outbreak of war, at the entrance to Copenhagen. But she also stated quite definitely 
that, in her opinion, the break-in of the English boats could only have been possible 
through the Flintrinne channel. 

The war situation in the Baltic was made more difficult for us by the appearance 
of the English submarines. Until then, the inactivity of the Russian submarine weapon 
had ensured that at least the western Baltic Sea and the Bay of Kiel, and thus the so 
important training and exercise area for our naval forces, would remain undisturbed by 
submarines. If the English submarine commanders and crews were on a par with our 
commanders and crews in the handling of their weapons, then from now on the Baltic Sea 
had to be expected to be considerably disturbed and uneasy. An English submarine war in 
the Baltic Sea could also seriously damage our merchant shipping and the ore shipping of 
Sweden, which is vital for our arms industry. As already mentioned, our defensive 
measures against submarines were not yet developed at the time. The only means 
available was the use of airplanes, torpedo boats, and fish steamers. But the commander- 
in-chief in the Baltic Sea was also in short supply of these aids, since everything was 
needed for the North Sea theater of war.”** 
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It was therefore particularly unpleasant that in spite of the measures we had taken in the 
Baltic Sea on the Belts and the Sound and the protracted negotiations with the two Nordic 
states, of which the Admiral's staff had promised so much, the penetration of the English 
submarines had become possible. One could only hope that an active use of the English 
submarines, on the enemy side, would be hampered by the difficulty of maintaining them 
in the Russian shipyards and bases. The supply of torpedoes and the repair, which were 
still frequent and difficult with the new weapon at that time, must presumably have a 
further restrictive effect on its operation. In addition, it was only a few weeks until winter 
and the freezing of the Gulf of Finland and the use of Libau as a permanent base by the 
Russians seemed unlikely and could at least be made more difficult by the armed forces 
of the detached admiral. For Konteradmiral Behring and his warfare in the eastern Baltic 
Sea, new important tasks were added.” 
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12. Blocking of Libau and sinking of 
S.M.S. "Friedrich Carl "November 1914. 


After a second advance into the Gulf of Finland, Kontreadmiral Behring had the 
duty to give the armed forces in Danzig only the necessary time to overhaul and then 
immediately to try again to damage the Russian fleet by deploying the submarines. The 
thought urged him to act soon that the advancing season and the resulting bad weather in 
the northern Baltic Sea would not allow a successful use of light forces off the Gulf of 
Finland for too long. On October 19, the armored cruiser "Friedrich Carl", commander of 
the Fregattenkapitan Loesch, arrived in Neufahrwasser as the new flagship of the 
detached admiral, coming from Kiel. He therefore looked to the future with increased 
confidence and hoped, after the spell was broken with the destruction of the "Pallada", to 
weaken the Russian fleet even further in the Gulf of Finland before winter and the ice put 
an end to its activities in these waters. His little unit had been thoroughly trained over 
time, in constant contact with the enemy and far from home bases.”° 
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In order to enable "Friedrich Carl" to enter Neufahrwasser and to give the cruiser 
a berth secured against submarine attacks, the detached admiral requested that the 
dredging of the Neufahrwasser sea canal be accelerated to a depth of 8.5 m. After 
consultation with the shipyard, the duration of this work was estimated at around 1% 
months. This request was immediately carried out by the war command. During the 
overtaking time of cruisers, torpedo boats and submarines, which was supposed to end on 
October 23, the fishing steamer of the auxiliary minesweeping division Neufahrwasser 
guarded the Gdansk Bay on the Hela-Pasewark Bake line. The news that English 
submarines had broken into the western Baltic Sea did not initially disrupt the intentions 
of Rear Admiral Behring. "The fact that the enemy has gone over to the offensive in the 
Baltic Sea must not induce us to give up the offensive on our part," was how he 
summarized in his war diary the influence of this event on his operations in the eastern 
Baltic Sea. On October 21 he received a telegram from the war command: “The advance 
of the Russian fleet in connection with the appearance of English submarines in the Baltic 
Sea does not appear improbable. Recommend taking precautions to defend against 
submarines in Danzig. Assume that English submarines will switch to the Gulf of Finland. 
Admiral. "This challenge to the war leadership was only likely if our armed forces went 
into ports out of fear of the English submarines. Despite the experience of these three 
months of war, the admiral's staff and the commander-in-chief were always inclined to 
overestimate the air of enterprise among the Russians. However, they did not feel 
oppressive about our maritime domination in the Baltic Sea. They did not necessarily 
depend on the sea, as the Nordic states gave them enough imports of war material despite 
our domination of the Baltic Sea. In response to this telegram from the war command to 
Konteradmirals Behring, Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich immediately sent the school 
cruisers "Hertha", "Hanfa", "Victoria Louise", "Vineta" and "Thetis" from their guard 
position north of Bornholm to Danzig for reinforcement. Konteradmirals Jasper met with 
these forces on October 21 at 20:00 in Neufahrwasser. 

The next advance of Konteradmirals Behring, with the help of the cruiser, was 
again aimed at tackling the three submarines in the area of the Russian outposts and 
guard positions within the Gulf of Finland.?*’ 
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The small cruisers "Augsburg", "Liibeck", "Thetis" were supposed to leave 
Neufahrwasser one night earlier than the submarines and to find out at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland whether a message from the Admiral's staff on October 18 stating that the 
Russians had announced the exit of the Gulf of Finland closed to merchant shipping, was 
really true. According to the relevant announcement by the Russian government, an area 
north of 58° 50' and east of 21° East - the entrance to the Gulf of Finland - as well as the 
entrances to the Gulf of Rigas and the coastal area of the Aland Islands had to be 
considered dangerous for shipping. The exits of the Gulf of Finland and Rigas had to be 
considered closed so that shipping, which was not involved in the war, would not be at 
risk. This announcement could only mean the closure of the Gulf of Finland by new 
Russian mine barriers. If, in spite of this, commercial traffic was still found up there, 
there was no hope of finding out a free course in the Gulf of Finland from the steamers. 
Konteradmiral Jasper, with the school cruisers and a supply of four coal steamers, was 
supposed to try to realize the often-discussed idea of luring the Russian fleet out of the 
Gulf of Finland by appearing in sight of the Courland coast. Our previous sham 
operations had always been carried out in front of Windau. This time the entrance to the 
Gulf of Rigas was chosen, and since this area was suspected of being mined, it was 
necessary to hand over five minesweepers from the auxiliary minesweeping division 
under Kapitaénleutnant Franz Weidgen, who were supposed to search the courses of the 
school cruisers beforehand. The minesweeping group and the four supply ships were 
placed under Konteradmiral Jasper for the duration of the operation. 

In a restrained position in front of the Gulf of Finland, "Friedrich Carl" was 
supposed to form a receptacle for the submarines, the small cruisers and the torpedo boats. 
The admiral staff officer had convinced the admiral that taking two or three aircraft from 
the Putzig air station on the flagship would provide effective support for the enterprise. 
With this venture he hoped to be able to use the planes taken on board for reconnaissance 
as far as the Gulf of Finland to Reval and Helfingfors and to determine the movements of 
the enemy. The Grand Admiral, who initially considered the flight eye to be more 
necessary to clear up the Bay of Danzig against enemy submarines, only agreed, at the 
renewed request of the detached admiral, that two aircraft on "Friedrich Carl" were used 
for the operation. They were taken on board on October 24th with Oberleutnants zur See 
v. Gorrissen and** 
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v. Tempsky was taken on board as pilot, Faéhnrichs zur See Schwarz and Killinger as 
observer. During the absence of the armed forces, the securing of the DanzigBay was to 
be carried out by the remaining boats of the auxiliary minesweeping division in 
conjunction with constant aircraft reconnaissance from Puttzig. 

On Saturday, October 24th, 16:30, "Augsburg", "Liibeck", "Thetis" and the 20" 
Torpedo Boats Half Flotilla from Neufahrwasser roadstead left and marched at 15 
nautical miles to the Gulf of Finland. The leadership of the small cruisers was held by the 
senior commander on "Liibeck", Fregattenkapitién Bunnemann, who had temporarily 
taken over command for the sick commander of this cruiser. The cruisers were to stand 
with the torpedo boats on October 25th at 17:00 in an outpost position southeast of 
Bogfkar between Bogfkar and Dagerort and steam back and forth in this line with 10 
nautical miles during the night of October 25th to 26th, observe the return of trade and be 
on 26 October 05:30 am join with the "Friedrich Carl". Held merchant ships were not to 
be released immediately, but were manned under the pretext of a thorough investigation 
and brought to a point 20 nautical miles east of the northern tip of Gotland. "Friedrich 
Carl", "D 10", "U 23 "," U 25 "," U 26 "and the school cruisers" Hertha "and" Vineta "left 
on October 25 at 05:00 am from Neufahwasser = roadstead out to sea. Konteradmiral 
Jasper had embarked on "Hertha". "Hansa" and "Victoria Louise" had to be left behind at 
the Danzig shipyard because of urgent work. The submarines were towed in parts. The 
weather was favorable for the advance, moderate, southeast wind. The advance was 
uneventful. The unit had reached the outpost line of the light armed forces between 
Bogfkar and Dagerort on October 26th at 09:00 am, where Konteradmiral Jasper and the 
two school cruisers were released to carry out the special task in front of the Gulf of 
Rigas. The small cruisers and the 20" Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla collected from the 
flagship and reported that they had seen no traffic, neither merchant ships nor warships, 
in their area the previous night. In response to this report, Konteradmiral Behring 
changed his original plan for use of the three submarines had never received any good 
news about the navigability and mine-free courses in the Gulf of Finland, but now, under 
the impression of the Russian warning about mines, it seemed questionable to him that 
the submarines without the escort of mine sweepers ‘ 
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in the Gulf of Finland. He therefore canceled the order for the 5th Submarine Half Flotilla, 
which, like the previous time, had initially provided waiting positions within the 
"Deutschland" barrier in the area between Odensholm and Packerort, and instead ordered 
a submarine line to be laid out at longitude 22° east. This line blocked the Gulf of Finland 
at its mouth. The three boats were to stay on this line at a distance of 7 nautical miles 
from one another, if possible for three days and two nights. The commanders should 
initially only approach ships and these only with good prospects. As soon as the enemy 
discovered their presence, all restrictions on attack were removed. The march back to the 
previously ordered assembly point on the northern tip of Gotland was to take place on the 
third night. Konteradmiral Behring hoped that on October 27 or 28, if the Russians were 
really alarmed by the appearance of the school cruiser division in front of the Gulf of 
Rigas, they might advance to the entrance of the Gulf of Finland with larger forces and 
thereby come to the laid out submarine line. After the incident with "Pallada" he could 
assume in such a case that the submarines would then be successful again. On October 
26th at 15:35 the submarines were sent to their positions. The torpedo boats meanwhile 
replenished their coal stocks from the small cruisers and together with them formed an 
outpost line about 20 nautical miles north-west of Dagerort from 16:30 a.m. onwards. 
The 20th Torpedo Boats Half Flotilla stood closed at "Augsburg", "Friedrich Carl" took 
the southernmost place in this outpost line in order to get around in favorable weather 
conditions the next morning in lee of Dagé to be able to deploy the two planes for 
reconnaissance. During the night of October 26th to 27th, the outpost line steamed back 
and forth with west and east courses, but nothing of the enemy was noticed. On October 
27th 06:00 a.m. the weather was very hazy, the visibility at times less than 3 to 4 nautical 
miles, so that, to the regret of the admiral, it was not possible to launch and use the 
aircraft that had been taken along. Konteradmiral Behring pulled together his cruisers, 
went south with the formation and laid out a new outpost line between Gotska Sando and 
Saritcheff lightship. He was afraid that the submarines might run back west as a result of 
the foggy weather and then collide with their own cruisers. The 20" Torpedo Boats Half- 
Flotilla had been sent to the armed forces in front of the Gulf of Rigas to be filled from 
the coal steamers of the train at daybreak.”*° 
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Meanwhile, Konteradmiral Jasper had met at 08:00 a.m. on October 27th. east of 
the northern tip of Gotland with the four coal steamers "Oberpradsident Delbriick", 
"Ursula Fischer", "Edmund Hugo Stinnes" and "Liffabon", the hospital ship "Schleswig" 
and six boats of the auxiliary minesweeping division and started the advance towards the 
Gulf of Rigas. It blew a weak south-easterly wind, the goutiness was slight in hazy 
weather, the sky was cloudy. 12:30 p.m. the auxiliary minesweeping division was sent 
ahead to deploy the equipment and the way searched. A few minutes later several ships 
with two chimneys came into view in the north Since German cruisers with two funnels 
except "Thetis" were not involved in the operation, it was assumed that they were 
Russian warships. Konteradmiral Jasper made "clear the ship to battle" and released the 
supply train. As they approached, the supposed Russian cruisers were awakened as the 
boats of the 20" Torpedo Boats Half Flotilla that Konteradmiral Behring had sent away in 
the morning. It was once again a mirage and strong radiation effect, like they were so 
frequently observed in the eastern Baltic Sea caused deception that had initially made the 
torpedo boats appear enlarged as cruisers. The detached admiral had not informed Rear 
Admiral Jasper of the dispatch and the time of the dismissal of the Half-flotilla. After this 
disturbance, the mine search group deployed the device again at 13:45, but their advance 
speed was only 4 nautical miles, and it was only around 15:00 that the low sandy coast 
near Lyferort on the starboard side became indistinctly in sight. The formation was about 
10 nautical miles away, the sand dunes of Zerel, the southern foothills of the island of 
Dago6, could not yet be made out. At 3.29 a.m. Nm the search device broke during a 
search, so that another stop was made. Konteradmiral Jasper now decided to break off the 
operation altogether. He was concerned that the submarine line now laid out outside the 
Gulf of Finland, contrary to what had been done earlier, offered little prospect of success. 
It therefore seemed advantageous to him to save his advance for a later undertaking 
which had previously succeeded in moving the submarines to more promising positions 
further within the Gulf of Finland. However, in order to exert pressure from the Russians 
for this undertaking, Rear Admiral Jasper decided to demonstrate in the same way outside 
Windau the following day. The coal steamers were sent to predetermined locations east 
and west of Gotland. "Hertha"! 
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and "Vineta" went under the east coast of Gotland during the night of October 27th to 
28th to get reliable ship’s position and to be as safe as possible from Russian torpedo boat 
attacks. Kapitaénleutnant Weidgen was ordered to mark the end of the navigated channel 
with a buoy while to walk west at night and to be back at the buoy when it gets light. The 
demonstration in front of Windau should then be started from this point. At 20:00 the 
admiral received a spark report from "Hansa" that the ship had left Neufahrwasser after 
repairs had been completed. It was ordered to stand on the heights of Windau the next 
morning out of sight from the land. The intentions of Konteradmirals Jasper for October 
28th, however, were thwarted at 01:30 a.m. by incoming radio telegraphic order from the 
Commander-in-Chief to go immediately to Swinoujscie with the cruisers of the 
reconnaissance group. The reason for this order was the enemy submarine sighted on 
October 26th in the Danzig Bay north of Weichselmiinde. Konteradmirals Jasper 
therefore had to give up his duty to demonstrate in front of Winbau on October 28th, sent 
the auxiliary minesweeping division and two coal steamers back to Neufahrwasser and 
set off with his cruisers on the march to Swinoujscie, where the three ships arrived in the 
evening on October 28th. On the same day, the war command ordered the school cruiser 
division to be decommissioned. The reason for this was the need to make more profitable 
use of the crews elsewhere, but also the concern that the old ships, which were poorly 
protected under water, were subject to submarine attacks. The hospital ship "Schleswig" 
was released after the meeting point for the armed forces of the detached admiral east of 
the northern tip of Gotland, the two coal steamers "Oberprdsident Delbriick" and "Ursula 
Fischer" to Hallshuk on the west coast of Gotland. 

The recall of the school cruisers significantly influenced the further intentions of 
the detached admiral off the Gulf of Finland. The Grand Admiral's caution was necessary, 
however, as the armed forces in the eastern Baltic Sea only had four torpedo boats 
suitable for anti-submarine defense. On the outpost line between Gotska Sando and 
Saritcheff nothing special had happened in the course of October 27th. Around noon it 
had cleared up without the enemy having seen anything. On the night of October 27-28, 
Konteradmirals Behring received the radio telegraphic order from the Commander-in- 
Chief at 01:09 a.m.: “Send a small cruiser with 20" Torpedo Boats Half Flotilla to Memel 
at an accelerated rate. Occupation of Memel by Russians likely."""” 
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In carrying out this order, Rear Admiral Behring immediately sent "Thetis" and the 20" 
Torpedo Boats Half Flotilla to Memel, so that in an area endangered by mines and 
submarines he could only use an old torpedo boat "D 10", the guide boat of the a 
Submarine Half Flotilla, at his command. A launching of the aircraft was therefore out of 
the question during these days, as the torpedo boats for the submarine security were now 
missing, without which a launching of the aircraft when the ship was stopped was not 
responsible. They were also needed to help look for damaged aircraft. Konteradmirals 
Behring did not yet consider it necessary to break off the entire undertaking, whose 
chances of success seemed to be considerably diminished by the discontinuation of the 
sham undertaking off the Gulf of Rigas and Windau. He therefore left the submarine line 
at first because he hoped to intercept the English submarines destined for the Gulf of 
Finland by day. Konteradmirals Behring, in agreement with his Admiral Staff Officer, 
correctly suspected that the reported submarines were the English boats that entered the 
Sound on October 18 and that would probably attempt to break through to the Gulf of 
Finland. After daybreak he had "Liibeck" and "D 10" added coal from a coal steamer and 
steered zigzag courses with "Augsburg" and the flagship in the middle of the Gotska 
Sando-Saritcheff line. At the radio station in Danzig he asked for more detailed 
information about the enemy submarines he had observed and in the course of the 
afternoon he received the already known reports about the sighting of submarines on 
October 26 north of Weichelmiinde and on October 28 north of Hela. He saw his 
suspicions fully confirmed and requested torpedo boats from the Commander-in-Chief in 
order to be able to guard the entrance to the Gulf of Finland at night and destroy invading 
submarines there. Since who did not have a sufficient number of torpedo boats, had to 
refuse this request, Konteradmirals Behring was forced to inspect his only torpedo boat 
"D 10" for the night of October 28-29 in a square 7 nautical miles east of Ostergarn the 
east coast of Gotland with orders to watch out for enemy submarines there. Any 
submarines that sailed from the south from the Danzig Bay to the Gulf of Finland would 
most likely have to head for the Gotland light first in order to determine their location. It 
was therefore not impossible to surprise them when they turned up in this area. With the 
three cruisers Konteradmirals Behring wanted to keep his line of outposts occupied 
during the night.°? 
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At 21:17 he received a radio message from the Commander-in-Chief that the English 
submarines "E 1" and "E 9" had entered Libau on October 21, and at the same time the 
order "to break off the operation and march off to Libau with all armed forces". 

Blocking and bombarding Libau was out of the question after the detached 
admiral, because the means available to him were insufficient. Above all, with such a 
procedure there was not the slightest certainty that the submarines would then be found in 
the harbor. Guarding Libau during the day by cruisers and torpedo boats did not appear to 
be appropriate either, since according to the war experience so far in the North Sea there 
was little hope of shooting down the submarines with cruisers and torpedo boats. The 
four torpedo boats only available to the admiral were by far not sufficient to effectively 
keep such a large area under surveillance. The port of Libau also had three entrances, 
which were only partially blocked by the Russians, so that this also allowed for fine, 
reliable surveillance was made very difficult. On the basis of these considerations, Rear 
Admiral Behring came to the conclusion that the most promising measure would be to 
block Libau as unnoticed as possible with one's own submarines. He therefore sent the 
following message to the Grand Admiral on October 28, 22:40: "Intend to lay out a 
submarine line unnoticed in front of Libau and will call back the 5" Submarine Half- 
Flotilla through "D 10"." This report coincided with an order from the Prince who had 
come to the same point of view with his staff in Kiel. He wired Rear Admiral Behring: 
“Libau apparently submarine base. Clarify requests by aviators. Shoot Libau with 
"Friedrich Carl", only if success is assured, otherwise permanent blockade by a 
submarine. The remaining submarines are based in Danzig (Neufahrwasser) or Pillau. 
“On the morning of October 29, Konteradmiral Behring had the three submarines 
collected by the guide boat after dusk. First "U 26", until 13:50 also "U 23" was found. 
As the half-flotilla chief reported that the commanders and crews of both boats were still 
full. Having been able to perform well, Konteradmiral Behring decided to lose some time 
and, before the third boat was found, to send both of them to Libau at once. While "D 10" 
was looking for the submarines, "Friedrich Carl" steered back and forth west of the laid 
out submarine line to cover "D 10" if necessary. Except for temporary clouds of smoke to 
the east of the area previously reported by "Strasbourg" as a suspect mine, nothing was 
seen by the enemy.” 
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The commanders of the submarines had no opportunity to attack ships. On October 28, 
"U 26" saw two destroyers of the "Ukraine" class which were heading south. 
Kapiténleutnant Baron v. But Berckheim hadn't shot in order not to be noticed, because 
he hoped for more valuable targets. "U 23" was released from his blockade position in 
front of Libau at 14:15, only to take it on the morning of October 30th. "U 26", which 
had been sent to a meeting point on the southern tip of Gotland immediately after 
surfacing because of the urgency, was to follow to Libau on October 30". In the 
afternoon it was not found to first give a rest period of two days in Danzig and then let it 
continue the blockade in front of Libau on its own. From then on, this should only be 
continued with a submarine in order to ensure that the boats are used evenly. This also 
ruled out any mutual endangerment of one's own boats in the narrow guarded area as a 
result of confusion. "U 23" and "U 26" were given positions in front of the port of Libau, 
"U 23" the northern half of the sea area, "U 26" the southern half, both separated by a 
safety strip 5 nautical miles wide. The mines thrown by "Augsburg" at the beginning of 
August and not precisely defined in terms of navigation were very obstructive. The boats 
received orders from October 30th to remain in their position for three days if possible 
and to march back on the evening of the third day The replacement by "U 25" should take 
place on November 3rd. The two boats should never be seen during the blockade and 
should only attack enemy submarines. 

After the arrangements for the changed situation had been made, Rear Admiral 
Behring marched back west of Gotland with the flagship on October 29 at 7:30 a.m. in 
order to avoid the area of his own cruisers and submarines and met on October 30 at 
06:00 a.m. on the southern tip of Gotland with the 20" Torpedo Boats Half Flotilla 
ordered there from Memel, the "D 10" and "U 26" sent ahead. "U 26" was released in his 
blockade position in front of Libau. At 07:00 a.m. the admiral received from "Augsburg" 
and "Liibeck", which he had left at the height of Gotska Sando to pick up "U 25", the 
good news that "U 25" would arrive at the meeting point at 05:30 am. "Liibeck" was then 
immediately released to Danzig, "Augsburg" was supposed to accompany "U 25" until 
dark and then run to Danzig, where "U 25" should also go back independently.*” 
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The hospital ship and the coal steamers were also sent to Neufahrwasser. "Lissabon" ran 
aground at Heisternest lighthouse and came free again on November Sth with the help of 
a rescue team from "Friedrich Carl". The other armed forces arrived in Neufahrwasser 
without incident. The weather had turned bad on October 30th, there was an easterly 
storm with corresponding swell. A flight reconnaissance over Libau, which the admiral 
had initially intended, could not be carried out with the aircraft on board in this weather. 
The admiral therefore steered the 20th Torpedo Boats Half Flotilla at 10:12 am to 
Neufahrwasser and entered there on October 30 at 23:00. The planes on board "Friedrich 
Carl" stood safely on the superstructure deck, even in the stormy wind and heavy swell, 
this did not impair the ship's combat capability. The chief of the 20th Torpedo Boats Half 
Flotilla, Kapiténleutnant Ehrhardt, had reported to the admiral on the situation in Memel 
and the activities of "Thetis". "Thetis" had been sent to Memel because the headquarters 
feared that the city would be occupied by the Russians when the new Russian invasion of 
East Prussia began at the beginning of November. The main concern of the Admiral's 
staff was that Memel could be used by the Russian Navy as an auxiliary base for 
submarines and torpedo boats, and so on October 27th ordered the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Baltic Sea Forces to make all preparations to block the port with steamers. The 
blockage was to take place as soon as an enemy occupation was imminent. "Thetis" was 
left in Memel for the military direction of these measures. The Danzig shipyard equipped 
six steamers with a total length of 400 m for this purpose and sent them to Memel on 
October 30th. The draft of the steamers was 5 m, they were to be moored between the 
two pier heads and then sunk by opening the bottom valves, in an emergency by 
detonating them. The Kapitaénleutnant of the reserve Elsner was entrusted with the 
management of the steamers. When "Thetis" and the 20th Torpedo Boats Half Flotilla 
arrived in Memel in the afternoon of October 28, the meeting with the garrison officer, 
captain of the Landwehr Krause, revealed that Memel was by no means more seriously 
threatened than it had been at the beginning of the war. There were, however, rumors that 
large numbers of troops were being concentrated across the border, but there was no 
news of an attack on the city. The German border guards in Memel and the surrounding 
area numbered around 800 men.**° 
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In the event of an attack, Fregattenkapitén Nippe made the landing corps of the cruiser, 
consisting of two ensigns at sea, a deck officer, 70 non-commissioned officers and men, 
two machine guns, plus a doctor, under the leadership of the Oberleutnants zur See of the 
reserve Georgius, available to the garrison officer. This landing corps was used to guard 
the border on October 30th and was transported by rail to Bajohren. Since nothing 
suspicious happened with the enemy, it was transported back to Memel on October 31st. 
The war administration soon came up with the ideas of District Administrator Cranz of 
the Memel district, who feared a great danger for the hinterland due to the closure of the 
port in the event of ice and water stagnation in winter and asked to refrain from their 
intended plan. The action of the Russians against Memel also appeared unlikely at the 
beginning of November, since it was now expected that the attack of the Russians against 
East Prussia would probably pass east and south of Memel. In addition, military reasons 
spoke against the likelihood that the Russians would use Memel as a base for operations 
at sea. In Memel, light armed forces had no protection against bombardment from the sea, 
the port was narrow and small and had unfavorable ice conditions. Food for the Russians 
would have been difficult as there was no railroad going into the hinterland. Above all, 
Memel was only 50 nautical miles south of Libau, which was much more favorably 
equipped in all respects and which the Russians had firmly in their hands. Therefore, on 
weighing these reasons, it could hardly be assumed that the Russian naval warfare would 
place value on Memel. 

The German war command therefore ordered on November 4th that the port of 
Memel should not be closed and that the measures taken should be reversed. The block 
ships were made available to the Commander-in-Chief and "Thetis" was withdrawn by 
the Grand Admiral on November 4th for further disposal of the detached admiral. The 
third operation off the Gulf of Finland had shown that surface ships in connection with 
submarines against the Russians in the Gulf of Finland were of little value to us. As soon 
as they were released into their area of activity, the submarines did not need their own 
cruisers; on the contrary, they were a hindrance, as they could tell the enemy the presence 
of submarines. The ships in their waiting positions near the enemy bases were also 
seriously endangered by mines and submarines. The nature of the theater of war and the 
behavior of the enemy pushed more and more for an exclusive use in the Baltic Sea~*’ 
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of submarines at least for our offensive warfare against the Russian fleet. This view was 
now even more justified, since the Russian naval command had received a second far- 
reaching underwater weapon in addition to the mine through the English submarines in 
the Baltic Sea. This was probably one more reason for the Russians to hold back their 
fleet in the Gulf of Finland from now on. The establishment of a blockade in front of 
Libau with one's own submarines seemed to be the only promising means of seizing the 
two English submarines and rendering them harmless. Guarding the port by surface 
forces would only have meant the possibility of loss or damage to our own armed forces 
without having the likelihood of success. The more distant undertakings of 
Konteradmirals Behring were therefore primarily dependent on the further activity of the 
English submarines in the Baltic Sea and the success of our blockade off Libau. 
Communication with the two submarines that had been blocking Libau since 
October 30 was difficult for Konteradmirals Behring. Transmission of sparks via the 
Danzig radio station was not yet possible, as this station was unable to establish 
reciprocal communication with "U 23" and "U 26" before the new sound amplifier was 
received. All of the cruisers, with the exception of "Thetis", had to be overhauled at the 
Danzig shipyard and were out of the question as spark repeaters. Their usefulness for 
activities was not expected before November 9. The "Thetis" lying in Memel was 
therefore ordered to keep her radio station clear as a repeater for messages from the 
submarines. "U 23" and "U 26" entered Danzig on the morning of November 2 without 
having seen anything of the enemy. The commander of "U 23" had seen a cloud of smoke 
in the afternoon near a buoy with a Russian west sign, but Lieutenant Weisbach had 
allowed this buoy, which he had addressed for the end point of a mine barrier, to prevent 
him from reaching the cloud of smoke and clarify the type of vehicle. As a replacement 
for the two returned boats, "U 26" set sail in the afternoon of November 1st with orders to 
block the Libau by November 9th. In this way the Prince's order to keep only one 
submarine in position at a time in front of Libau to avoid confusion was fulfilled. Reports 
about the sighting or activity of enemy submarines in the Baltic Sea were no longer 
received in the first days of November. Apparently the boats weren't in Libau either.*“* 
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A thoroughly reliable report received by the Admiralty reported that on November 4th 
two English submarines had been lying in Helsingfors. 

It was not until November 5 that an enemy submarine was observed again on the 
German coast of the eastern Baltic Sea. On the night of November 5, the captain of a 
Liibeck steamer had sighted an enemy submarine in bright moonlight 7 nautical miles 
southwest of Memel, which had immediately submerged. Further proof of the correctness 
of this observation was that on the same day 6 o'clock Nm. "Thetis" when leaving Memel 
heard and reported hostile radio traffic which, in the opinion of the radio officer, 
originated from the radio station of a small vehicle. The commander of the cruiser 
concluded that there were enemy submarines between Memel and Danzig and suggested 
that the detached admiral set up an observation service on this stretch of coast using boats 
from the Neufahrwasser auxiliary minesweeping division. On November 5, 07:00 a.m. 
Fischer also sighted a submarine at the height of Briifterort near Palmnicken, which was 
steering a south-westerly course. These reports were so consistent that they were 
Konteradmiral Behring had no special defensive measures at his disposal. He had to 
confine himself to having the Danzig Bay cleared up and secured by the auxiliary 
minesweeping division Neufahrwasser and the planes of the Putzig sea flight station. On 
November 5th, "Thetis" received orders to return to Danzig to clean the boiler. The 
cruiser was supposed to make the crossing at night because of the danger of submarines 
and was instructed to destroy any submarine that came into view at night. 
Fregattenkapitain Nippe decided that on November 5th, only 8 a.m. to leave, considering 
that if an enemy submarine were to stand in front of the port entrance again, it would 
have surfaced by then and revealed itself by radio telegraphy. The chosen time of 
departure also made it possible, according to the detached admiral's view, to arrive in 
Neufahrwasser in the dark. In fact, just before leaving Memel on November Sth, 19:28 in 
the spark room on "Thetis" heard signs which, according to the spark officer, came from 
a submarine, which, however, was not as close as the day before. At 22:50, the cruiser 30 
nautical miles away from Memel on course west to south with a full moon and very clear 
night in the northwest saw a larger cloud of smoke, which separated in a short time into 
two ca or smoke, which increased in density and quickly spread far apart at a greater 
distance. 
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The commander believed that the vehicles were initially heading for "Thetis", but later 
turned to east or north-east. The first impression on the cruiser's bridge was that it was 
only a large vehicle, the later one that two vehicles the size of the "Thetis" steamed past 
at a great distance and on the opposite course. The chimney number could not be made 
out and the vehicles soon came out of sight. The commanding officer and the war watch 
chief had the impression that they weren't torpedo boats. The vehicles were both out of 
range of the headlights of "Thetis". "Thetis" was turned off by four lines after the ships 
came into view. As reasons for this measure, the commander cited in his legal report 
"that" Thetis "had cruisers in front of him and that a violent reconnaissance against them 
for" Thetis ", which at the time only had a maximum speed of 16 nautical miles, did not 
appear expedient. "Thetis" did not give a spark report about the sighting of this enemy. 
At 23:08 "Thetis" went south-southwest and continued the march. 01:35 a.m. on 
November 6, a dimmed vehicle on the opposite course was spotted on the starboard 
ahead, which soon afterwards turned a little. Judging by the strong white tail wave, the 
vehicle ran very fast. "Thetis" made a detection signal that was not answered. When the 
searchlights could reach the target, the commander gave the order to light up and open 
fire. A torpedo boat with three funnels was now made out. After a few shots, "Thetis" 
slowly turned to port, to bring the broadside guns into the fire. A total of 15 rounds were 
fired between 10 and 17 hm. The possibility of further firing ceased when the torpedo 
boat came into the smoke of the ship and the searchlights no longer reached the target. 
Immediately afterwards the torpedo boat came out of sight. 01:50 a.m. the course was 
resumed after the Danzig Bay, as pursuit of the torpedo boat at the available low speed 
was hopeless. 

The detached Admiral was informed of this second encounter with the enemy at 
01:45 a.m. made the following spark report: "I was aiming for an enemy torpedo boat 
with three funnels in square 125 6 (1) -" The war diary of the detached admiral contains 
the following considerations: "There are no ships clear to be sent to sea in support of 
"Thetis". This does not seem necessary at the moment either, since "Thetis" is only in 
combat with a torpedo boat 





1) Square is 25 nautical miles west of Briisterort.*”° 
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It is assumed that further reports will follow. In view of the fact that the report available 
so far is not very clear and does not reveal either the measures taken by "Thetis" or those 
of the torpedo boat, it will not be passed on for the time being, especially since there are 
no ships of our own in the vicinity.” "Thetis" moored at 05:15 am in Neufahrwasser and 
frigate captain Nippe reported on the events of the night. 

Kontreadmiral Behring commented on the written report of the Fregattenkapitans 
Nippe: "If the sighted vehicles turned off in front of "Thetis", they could not have felt 
superior to a single German cruiser. The assumption that they were torpedo boats is 
therefore obvious. An approach to establish more details was all the more necessary as 
"Thetis" had the order to destroy enemy submarines. It could very well be enemy torpedo 
boats accompanying submarines. If the opponents weren't torpedo boats, but mine ships, 
then reconnaissance and destruction of ships were required absolutely necessary. If they 
were cruisers, the attempt was made to spot them in time on the bright, clear moonlit 
night. Whether the turning opponents would have remained unreachable during a pursuit 
has not been proven, since "Thetis" made no attempt to do so. The omission of a radio 
telegraphic report is incomprehensible. How correct this assessment of the detached 
admiral and subtle assumptions about the nature of the enemy ships and their intentions 
were, was unfortunately soon to be shown to our detriment. Since the commandant of the 
"Thetis" reported "that, as a result of poor visual performance, he was not only able to 
make fine decisions after observing himself, but was dependent on observations and 
reports from the bridge personnel", the Commander-in-Chief applied for his detachment 
for this reason. The command of "Thetis" initially took over on November 11th 
Korvettenkapitaén Halm, the commander of the "Liibeck", whose ship had a long shipyard 
overhaul. From now on, Kontreadmiral Behring ordered that from now on the Bay of 
Danzig be secured by a small cruiser during the night. This should secure the sea area 
east of Hela and northeast of the line Hela-Pasewark = Bake. No measures were taken to 
ascertain whether the vehicles observed by Thetis at the heights of Memel had, for 
example, put mine blocks. The reason, although it was known that the Russians would 
endeavor to use mine ships offensively, was undoubtedly the lack at suitable 
minesweeping units. Kontreadmiral Behring only decreed”*! 
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About the slow fishing steamers of the auxiliary minesweeping division Neufahrwasser, 
which cannot be used in the open sea without cruiser coverage, the number of which was 
also just enough to secure the Danzig Bay and the entry and exit routes to Danzig- 
Neufahrwasser. The Grand Admiral had no minesweeping unit of his own in the western 
Baltic Sea. The II Minesweeping Division, made available at the time by the high seas 
forces for guarding the sound, was to return to the North Sea as soon as possible; It was 
not possible to use them immediately in the east at this time, because then the security 
and guarding of the sound, which always remained the gateway for the English 
submarines and therefore had to be constantly guarded as closely as possible, would have 
become obsolete. In the days that followed, further signs of the presence of enemy forces 
in the eastern Baltic were reported. "Amazone", which the Prince sent from Kiel to 
Danzig on November 6th at 16:00 to accompany the submarine "U A" as reinforcement 
of the armed forces of the detached admiral, had 19:20 on November 7 at the height of 
Rixhdést four suspicious weak lights were seen one after the other at equal intervals, 
which the wake lanterns of torpedo boats could fine-tune under certain circumstances, but 
soon came out of sight in the low visibility weather. Korvettenkapitén Lutter believed he 
was not allowed to leave the submarine he was accompanying. Konteradmiral Behring, 
on the other hand, was of the opinion that the investigation should have been more 
important and that action should have been taken immediately against the suspected 
enemy torpedo boats. A Swedish steamship captain spotted two dimmed torpedo boats, 
one with four, one with two funnels. After all, it can therefore be assumed with certainty 
that the Russians dared to venture into the central Baltic Sea with light forces in the 
period from November 5th to 8th. "U A" was sent to Libau in the evening of November 8 
to relieve "U 25", "U 25" returned early on November 9 from the blockade outside Libau 
without having seen anything suspicious. 

As targets for his next ventures upon completion of the break and the overhaul of 
its armed forces of Grand Admiral had ordered following of the detached Admiral: 

1. “Independent submarine operations in and off the Gulf of Finland. 

2. Effective bombardment of Libau, blockade by submarines. Blocking of the port 

entrances by block ships, also by mines at his discretion. Reconnoiter Libau 
by airplanes.” 
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3. Cruisers search the area east of Bornholm and the Swedish and Russian coasts. 
Advance into the Gulf of Finland. 

"The Grand Admiral therefore had in mind, in addition to damage to the enemy 
fleet in the Gulf of Finland, to render Libau completely unusable as a base for enemy 
submarines. Taking full advantage of weak armed forces, he always strived for an 
offensive approach. The submarines should be explicitly sent solely on the Gulf of 
Finland and scheduled there this time. The commander-in-chief was of the opinion that 
the simultaneous presence of cruisers would deter rather than lure the Russians. For the 
blockade of Libau, the submarine "U A", which was unusable for other undertakings, was 
to be used, and Pillau or Memel were to be given as a base to facilitate the approach and 
better use of its limited strength. The four blockships that had been made available for 
Memel at the time were planned to block the port entrances. According to the reports 
available to the Admiral's staff, it was very likely that the northern port entrance of Libau, 
250 m wide, was only blocked by the Russians by mines, the middle and southern 
entrances, both 200 m wide, by sunk steamers, but with individual gaps. "Amazone" 
brought 48 mines from Kiel and the tilting platforms necessary for throwing these mines 
from torpedo boats with them to reinforce the closure. The occasional appearance of the 
cruisers on the Swedish and Russian coasts, ordered by the Commander-in-Chief, was 
intended to provide indirect cover for the weak forces guarding the Sound. The more 
frequently the German flag was shown on these coasts, the more often and more 
persistently the impression of the Russians and British on the way through their agents in 
Denmark and Sweden that I had sufficient naval forces in the Baltic Sea. The more often 
the German flag was shown on these coasts, the more often and more persistently the 
impression made by Russians and British on the way through their agents in Denmark 
and Sweden that I had sufficient naval forces in the Baltic Sea, the less it was the danger 
that our thin and weak lines of guard in the western Baltic Sea would one day be rolled 
up by a surprise break-in by light English forces through the Sound or a sudden advance 
by Russian units into the western Baltic Sea. The further the season progressed, the 
shorter the days became and the easier it was for such an advance to be carried out 
without any particular risk on the part of the enemy. 

Konteradmiral Behring intended to be clear with the subordinate armed forces on 
November 9th to carry out all tasks. The use of the submarines should take place 
separately from the operation against Libau.”° 
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The preparations for the closure of Libau would be entrusted to the chief of the 20th 
Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla, while Kapiténleutnant Ehrhardt had the block ships and four 
vehicles of the auxiliary minesweeping division Neufahrwasser at his disposal for the 
purpose of towing and pushing the barrier steamers around. The use of mines for the 
closure, suggested by the Commander in Chief, was abandoned because the few mines 
available could be better used for other purposes. The bombardment of Libau was to be 
carried out later with all cruisers that were in the sea as cover during the closure to be 
carried out at dawn. In addition to these tasks, Konteradmiral Behring received orders on 
November 7th to cut the Russian cables going out from Libau. The war command had 
now considered this measure to be necessary, changing its first position, in order to make 
it impossible to monitor the use of the cables for the transmission of communications 
from Sweden and Denmark, after Libau had come into question as a base for enemy 
submarines. For this task, Konteradmiral Behring designated four steamers of the 
auxiliary minesweeping division, which were to be staffed with specially trained 
personnel for this special task. For the reconnaissance of Libau by airplanes, which was 
intended before the enterprise, a makeshift store for airplanes was set up in Memel on the 
English prize steamer "Glyndwer" and a small supply of gasoline, bombs and repair tools 
was brought there. Oberleutnant zur See Riensberg was to occupy this base with two 
aircraft, two more aircraft were used for the enterprise again on the flagship. An 
interruption of these orders, which had initially prepared the blockade for November 11th 
early in the morning, occurred when, as a result of a decision by the high seas chief, the II 
Squadron of the high seas, which was being trained in the Baltic Sea, received an order to 
bombard Libau. The fleet chief wanted to start this bombardment for the II. Squadron as 
a military exercise at the end of his training period. After the experience with the advance 
of the cruisers of the high seas to the east coast of England, it seemed to him desirable 
that all units of the high seas should be given the opportunity to fire once at enemy 
targets in order to ensure fire discipline in combat conditions. The Commander-in-Chief 
of the Baltic Sea Forces, with whom Vizeadmiral Scheer, the then Chief of the Second 
Squadron, got in touch, agreed and gave the corresponding instructions to Konteradmiral 
Behring. The chief of the admiralty's staff was informed of the intentions. When on 
November 10th the I. Squadron together with the 
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4th reconnaissance group, the II. Torpedo Boat Flotilla and the second leader of the 
torpedo boats had left Kiel with "Graudenz", the order came shortly afterwards from the 
headquarters: "His Majesty the Kaiser orders that Libau be bombarded by the ships of the 
II. Squadron does not take place because ships are too endangered by submarines. ” His 
Majesty discontinued the enterprise on the basis of the lecture by the chief of the 
Admiralty's staff, who saw this use of armed forces and units of the high seas for specific 
secondary tasks in the Baltic Sea as an unnecessary danger and inappropriate use”. 
Konteradmiral Behring now carried out the operation against Libau alone with his own 
armed forces as planned. 

On the night of November 9th to 10th, the detached Admiral's first armed forces 
set sail from Neufahrwasser; On the morning of that day the 20" Torpedo Boats Half- 
Flotilla reported that it was impossible to carry out the operation because of the western 
storm and that they were seeking refuge with the block ships in Memel. "Friedrich Carl" 
could not run out of Neufahrwasser because of the low water level caused by the storm 
and therefore the admiral broke off the venture until the weather was better. "Amazone" 
was sent to sea to secure the Danzig Bay. At the same time she was supposed to be 
looking for the block ship "Martha" together with "Thetis". This ship had lost the 
connection to the association of block ships on the night of November 10th to November 
11th and had not found the entrance to Memel at daybreak. The leader of the steamer had 
then steered north along the coast, believing he was too far south. Libau arrived in Gicht 
around 12 noon, but Lieutenant zur See Giebeler thought he had Memel in front of him 
and headed for the pier heads of the entrance. Only at a distance of about 10 hm from the 
south entrance did he recognize a his mistake and took a south-west course. This 
involuntary exploration had the advantage that it had given a certain degree of certainty 
about mine-free courses, and observations had shown that the southern entrance was 
apparently free and the middle entrance was blocked by steamers. Several steamers were 
moored in the harbor, and it was not possible to establish anything about fortifications. 
The weather remained so stormy until November 15th that there was as little thought of 
an undertaking as of the activity of enemy submarines. After all experiences and news, 
the weather in the Gulf of Finland remained bad and stormy at this time of year.” 
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The admiral's staff also learned from a reliable source that two English submarines had 
been in Reval on November 13th. There had certainly not been more boats in the past 
weeks, even if individual agents reported news of a large number of English submarines 
having penetrated the Baltic Sea. 

On November 15th the wind had dropped to force 4. Rear Admiral Behring 
therefore immediately, since he was counting on a break of a few days in good weather, 
sent "U 23" and "U 25" at 15:50 accompanied by "Augsburg" out to sea. 
Korvettenkapitain Horn was to accompany the two boats up to about the height of 
Dagerort, a point which he could reach after 30 hours. From here the boats were to break 
into the Gulf of Finland independently, and "Augsburg" then unite with the other armed 
forces to bombard Libau. The advance of the two submarines had the advantage that the 
boats were likely to arrive off the Gulf of Finland at the same time that Libau was to be 
blocked. Therefore, if the Russians were alarmed by the operation in front of Libau, 
armed forces departing from Reval might get in the way of the submarines. "Liibeck" 
received the order to go to Memel to support the advance of the 20" Torpedo Boats Half- 
Flotilla with the Blockships and fish steamers from there. ""Amazone" was supposed to 
feverish the Bay of Gdansk on the night of the 15th to the 16th, to go to sea on the 16th at 
3:00 a.m. and at 7:00 a.m. to await the flagship at Hela and then to advance with him 
compete to Libau. "Friedrich Carl" intended to stand south of Libau on November 17 at 
04:00 am with "Amazone" and "Thetis" to cover the attempted blocking and later 
bombardment. The deployment of all armed forces went according to plan. "Augsburg" 
stopped a Norwegian sailing vessel near Ostergarn, which made the important 
announcement that on the same day at 07:00 am. at 15 nautical miles south-east of the 
northern tip of Gotland she had encountered a submarine heading south-east. 
Korvettenkapitin Horn immediately relayed this message by radio telegraph. On the 
afternoon of November 16, Konteradmiral Behring received the order to leave "Thetis" 
behind to carry out the big boiler cleaning in Danzig. As a result, he only went to sea with 
"Priedrich Carl" and "Amazone". "Amazone" secured the Bay of Danzig on November 
16 at Hela and then formed the vanguard during the advance. The guide boat of the 
Submarines Half-Flotilla””° 
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"D 10", which was destined for the flagship as the escort boat, had been holed as a result 
of the severe weather on the night of 10th November 11th and had not yet been restored, 
so that the Admiral was without a torpedo boat on November 16 at 20:10 the advance 
from the Danzig Bay began. In the evening he received a message from "Augsburg" 
about the submarine sighted near Gotland that he and the ship's command from "Friedrich 
Carl" thought a meeting with this boat was possible. In the evening he received a 
message from "Augsburg" about the submarine sighted near Gotland that he and the 
ship's command from "Friedrich Carl" thought a meeting with this boat was possible. 

On November 17, 01:46 a.m., when "Friedrich Carl" was at a point 33 nautical 
miles west of Memel, a violent tremor was felt in the ship, which initially gave the 
impression on the navigating bridge that the ship had overrun a submarine. For the 
detonation of a torpedo or a mine appeared to be too small a shock. The soon incoming 
report of a water intrusion in the ship soon led to the conviction that the armored cruiser 
had been hit by a torpedo or a mine hit and the commander ordered to turn at full speed to 
port in order to avoid further attacks by the enemy who had not been sighted. 
Fregattenkapitaén Loesch turned to a west course and ran west at a maximum speed of 12 
nautical miles, which was later only 10 nautical miles due to the loss of steam. At 01:51 
a.m., however, as the water in the ship was rising, he turned back to starboard on an 
easterly course in order to reach Memel or at least bring the ship to shallow water under 
the coast. During the rotation, 01:59 a.m. a second, much more violent detonation on port 
aft of the armored cruiser, which resulted in severe heeling of the ship to starboard and a 
significant deep dive aft. Due to the failure of the port engine, the journey was slowed to 
8 nautical miles. At 02:17 a.m. a lookout post believed he saw a red light, which was 
initially mistaken for the glow of the fire when a torpedo was fired on an enemy torpedo 
boat. The ship's command was still under the impression of a torpedo hit from a 
submarine or torpedo boat. The commander turned to the supposed light, but then back 
on course to the east on the orders of the detached admiral. The rudder failed during the 
turn and remained on port 20°. The two steering wheel rooms were full when the second 
detonation occurred, the steering gear had continued to run in the water for 24 minutes 
and then stopped at 02:23 ain? 
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The ship, which could no longer be kept on course with the engines, slowly turned in 
circles. The commander did not consider it advisable to stop, in order not to helplessly 
subject the ship to renewed enemy attacks. The position of the armored cruiser was 
serious. The water in the ship rose constantly and despite the excellent work of the leak 
detection service under the direction of the First Officer, Korvettenkapitiains Schleufener, 
and the above all praise of the entire crew, it seemed impossible to keep the ship buoyant 
for a long time. Help could not be summoned for the time being, because after the first 
detonation the two spark rods came from above, the nets were torn and the entire spark 
device failed. When the nets had just got back in order with the personal work of the 
Admiralty Staff Officer, Kapiténleutnant Gercke, the second detonation had taken place, 
causing the electrical machine and thus the lighting in the entire ship and the electrical 
power to fail completely for some time. It was not possible to use the portable land 
station on board, independent of the ship's energy, into operation with the reference 
network, since both were stowed in a hold over which the water was already flooding. 
Until 02:48 a.m. had succeeded again in getting the network in order to such an extent 
that an attempt could be made to establish contact with the other ships using the current 
supplied by the electric machine. 02:50 a.m. Telegrams were sent to "Augsburg", 
"Amazone", "Liibeck" and the 20" Half-Flotilla to get to the scene of the accident with 
the utmost speed. After a long, anxious wait, the only reply from "Augsburg" was at 
03:48 am approach at 20 nautical miles. At this time it was still 40 nautical miles from 
the scene of the accident, so that it would have to take at least another two hours to arrive. 
"Liibeck" and the 20" Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla were already busy with the closure of 
Libau and, considering the situation on the spot, did not consider it right to break them 
off, a view that Konteradmiral Behring also approved. "Amazone" reported at 04:26 a.m. 
that you come to your aid with 19 nautical miles. After two hours had passed since the 
second detonation, without a renewed attack on the helpless ship, it became clear that 
both detonations were due not to torpedoes but to mines and that "Friedrich Carl" had 
come across a minefield. Inside the ship, meanwhile, a life-and-death struggle raged 
against the ever-rising water. The personnel of the machine, under the brilliant direction 
of the ea engineer Hans Hoffmann, sometimes worked up to their necks in the standing 
water, 
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operating the hot valves with asbestos gloves and woolen blankets, with tenacious 
perseverance everywhere up to the last moment at their stations. Gradually, room by 
room had to be left to the water. Around 05:00 a.m., still in full darkness, because the 
pale daylight of the winter days in these latitudes does not begin until around 07:00 a.m., 
"Friedrich Carl" was 14° over to starboard and there were 2300 tons of water in the ship. 
Nothing to be seen of "Augsburg". Only two cutters and a dinghy were available as the 
boats, as all the others had been handed over to the shipyard at the beginning of the war 
due to the splinter effect. The admiral stood on the bridge with a his admiral staff officer, 
with whom he had already had so many hard hours together in these months, and said the 
words that are characteristic of the whole man: “The only certainty we can take into the 
water as a last consolation, My dear Gercke, that the English torpedoes are no good. "It 
was a bad sign, even for the Russian mines, that despite two hits, an old armored cruiser 
stayed above water for so long. As well and permanently the German material, as good 
German men who then went on their ships against the enemy was. At 5:25 am. white 
signal stars on the horizon indicated the approaching "Augsburg". In a brilliant maneuver, 
Korvettenkapitan Horn berthed at the sinking flagship as if with a torpedo boat and from 
06:20 to 06:35 a.m. the 591 man crew was taken off the "Friedrich Carl" except for 8 
men to the "Augsburg". They were Torp. = Masch. = Mt. Kurt Beger, Torp. = Ob. = Hzr. 
Otto Rembalsky, Torp. = Ob. = Mtr. Hermann Singelmann and Teophil Annaschkowski, 
Torp. = Hzr. Robert Golba, Bruno Mitzke and Fritz R6nnekamp, who, true to their duty 
and their oath of allegiance, had met their hero's death while waiting at their post in the 
torpedo stern compartment under the armored deck. At 07:15 a.m. the "Friedrich Carl" 
capsized, who was now slowly heeled to 70 ° and went under. 

After the sinking of the flagship, Konteradmiral Behring sent the "Amazone", 
who had also arrived at the scene of the accident in support of "Liibeck", to then bombard 
Libau. The ship had previously tried to drag the wreck of the capsized "Friedrich Carl" 
onto shallow water, but this was no longer possible. The admiral's thoughts were only 
with the undertaking that had already started against Libau. "Liibeck" gave the order to 
begin bombarding Libau alone at first. He himself tried to run to Memel with "Augsburg" 
in order to hand over the crew of "Friedrich Carl", which was too much of a hindrance to 
the combat readiness of the small cruiser, and then to expedite to Libau.””” 
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Course before arrival 08:22 a.m. came in sight right ahead three vehicles, one larger and 
two smaller ones in sight. Because of the hazy weather, the nature of the same could not 
be seen at first. It could not be ruled out that it was the Russian mine-layer who had laid 
the "Friedrich Carl" barrier, with two accompanying destroyers. Therefore, "Augsburg" 
made "Clear Ship", especially since the vehicles did not respond to the detection signal. 
Before shooting started, the larger vehicle ran into a mine and immediately sank. As it 
turned out on approaching, it was the steamer "Elbing 9" with a large motorboat and the 
Memel pilot steamer, which had been sent out to sea of his own accord by the Danzig 
communications commissioner, Kapiténleutnant Overhues, when he received the 
telegraphic message of the accident of the "Friedrich Carl". Without their presence, 
"Augsburg" would probably have run into this barrier with 1000 men on board. The mine 
barrier that "Friedrich Carl" had encountered therefore extended further east until shortly 
before Memel. "Augsburg" therefore steered back the course it had taken so far, pulled 
out in a wide arc to the west and ran back to Neufahrwasser, where the cruiser arrived at 
16:45. 

In the meantime, the 20" Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla, supported by "Liibeck" and 
"Amazone", had closed and bombarded the port as planned. Kapiténleutnant Ehrhardt 
was with the Half-Flotilla on November 16 at 18:00 left Memel accompanied by the 
blockships "Elfie", "Martial", "Julia" and "Martha", as well as by four fish steamers. 
"Liibeck" as cover awaited the formation in the roadstead and led it during the night to 
just south of the Libau jetty. On November 17, 03:00 am, the Half-Flotilla with the 
fishing steamers stood in front of the southern entrance of the port, the block ships about 
20 m behind, "Liibeck" out of sight, but within a safe radio call range at sea. 
Kapitanleutnant Ehrhardt sent "G 132", Commander Kapitanleutnant Baron Roeder v. 
Diersburg, and "G 136", Commander Kapitanleutnant Saupe, with two fish steamers to 
the north entrance with the order to detect and block any gap in the entrance. He himself 
went with the guide boat "G 133" and a fishing steamer into the south entrance, which 
was only halfway between the southern pier head and the middle of the entrance closed 
by the Russians. The guide boat ran through the gap into the harbor basin and headed for 
the winter harbor near the city, a hose-like canal that pushed its way into the city. On the 
approach to the houses of the harbor the city 
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was alerted by trumpets and light signals, but without any hostile counteraction. A further 
advance into the winter harbor, in which several steamers and sailing ships, but no war 
vehicles, were found, appeared to be alarming given the heavy snowstorm that had 
meanwhile occurred. Kapitaénleutnant Ehrhardt therefore ran back to the southern 
entrance with "G 133" and began to block it at its free spot with three block ships. As 
with all blocking attempts, the difficulty and practical insecurity of such undertakings 
became evident here too, despite the absence of any hostile counteraction and under 
favorable weather conditions the maneuver could be carried out almost peaceably. 
"Martha" and "Elfie" were sunk correctly at the intended place (see map 11). Work was 
carried out calmly and professionally, under the direction of Kapitaénleutnant 
Schiinemann even people to moor the lines the steamer sent to the pier. In "Martial" 
however, when the steamer was blown up, the lines that were connected to the other 
steamers broke and the current drove it out of the gap before it sank. All attempts to push 
it into the gap with the fishing steamer in a sinking state failed, so that a blocking gap of 
about 10 to 15 m remained in the entrance, which, however, was still partially blocked by 
the Russians by underwater obstacles, so that a passing of submarines could initially be 
considered excluded. In the meantime, "G 132" and "G 136" had examined the north 
entrance and found that there were two gaps there, one about 50 m on the east side and 
another somewhat wider on the west side of the entrance. The latter would be closed by 
sinking the steamer "Julia", while closer inspection revealed that the eastern gap was 
already blocked under water by booms and barges. The northern entrance could thus be 
regarded as completely closed. An examination of the middle entrance by the guide boat 
showed that this was also completely blocked by the Russians. At 07:00 am the blocking 
of the entrances was ended at all points. "G 132", which had been able to overlook the 
canal naval port from the north entrance, could not detect any war vehicles here either. It 
could also have been assumed that they would have been involved in the weakness of our 
armed forces. In addition, all the news had been that the Russians had finally given up 
Libau as a naval port; Rumors that have now been confirmed by our enterprise. 
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"Liibeck" had been on the 10m border in front of the port entrance since 03:00 
a.m. to be able to intervene in support of the Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla. At 02:55 a.m. 
the cruiser had received the call for help from the flagship that had hit mines, 
Fregattenkapitin Halm was faced with a difficult decision. As the senior naval officer 
before Libau, he now had to decide whether he should break off the operation and and 
thereby give up any possibility of seriously damaging the enemy. The fastest vessels, the 
torpedo boat half-flotilla of Kapitanleutnant Ehrhardt could go to "Friedrich Carl". These 
boats had just begun to close the port and the commander of the "Liibeck" said to himself 
that the operation would not be possible through the blockships alone. Frigate Captain 
Halm therefore decided on what was militarily correct, not to break off an undertaking 
that was already being carried out and to put the damage aimed at the enemy higher than 
supporting his own armed forces in distress. From the further radio traffic he also 
gathered that "Augsburg" was the closest to the scene of the accident and was already 
running back there with the utmost vigor, later also "Amazone". "Liibeck" therefore 
stayed before Libau. At dawn on November 17th the port entrance, the pier and the 
vehicles operating in front of it could be made out from the cruiser. Since land objects 
could not be seen around 07:00 a.m. with the weather becoming less visible and the 
occasional snow flurry, the intended bombardment by "Liibeck" had to be postponed for 
the time being. It was not until about 09:00 am that mapped it out, so that "Liibeck" could 
again approach the south pier and, having reached the 10 = m waterline, the 
bombardment could begin at around 09:30 am. Enemy coastal batteries were not 
noticeable, so the barbed wire factory located at the harbor, which offered a good mark 
with its eleven chimneys, was taken under fire. Its destruction was of military importance, 
as it was supposed to be the only Russian factory of its kind. The effect of the 270 10.5 
cm = HE shells fired by "Liibeck" during the bombardment until 12.15 p.m. was not 
significant and, as we later found out when we occupied the city, did not cause any 
significant damage. A military value can city bombardments with this Small caliber, 
cannot be attributed to such a short distance (5000 to 3500 m), at most one achieves a 
moral impression. Meanwhile at 11:20 am "Amazone" had also come back from the 
sunken flagship and was together with the boats of the 20th torpedo boats Semi-flotilla 
involved in the bombardment.” 
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12:46 p.m. the armed forces began their march back to Danzig, with due regard to the 
presumed danger of mines close to the coast near Memel and entered Danzig at 11 a.m. 
The detached admiral was of the opinion of the closure that the use of the port by 
submarines would be very difficult, but not completely ruled out, since the underwater 
obstacles could be blown away without difficulty, so a renewed closure would be 
recommended. 

On the evening of November 17, all the armed forces of the detached admiral 
were reunited in Danzig except for the two submarines "U 23" and "U 25". The two boats 
were released from "Augsburg" at the northern tip of Gotland to the Gulf of Finland on 
November 16 in the afternoon. "U 23" had stayed in the Gulf of Finland from November 
17 to 23. On November 17, in the morning near Bengfkar, Kapiténleutnant Weisbach 
observed four Russian armored cruisers with four funnels emerging from the Hangé 
archipelago, which maneuvered there in the morning without torpedo boat cover. Even 
though "U 23" got within 20 meters of the enemy unit, no attack succeeded. On 
November 18, the commander observed torpedo boats and mine vehicles going in and out 
of Reval and stayed with "U 23" in this area for the following days but without to have a 
success. On November 22, a submarine was sighted on the return march near Bengfkar, 
which was apparently heading for Hang6 from the south with the English flag waving. 
On the same day around 10:00 a.m. at Bengfkar again a formation of two four chimney 
cruisers came into view, which then evolved into a ship with two chimneys. The 
commander launched his attack on it and shortly before the shot he recognized that the 
vehicle was a gunboat of the "Giljak" Class, he fired a torpedo set at 2 m depth at 12:58 
pm. at a safe range of about 400 m. The Torpedo missed its target, the presence of the 
submarine was discovered and further attacks were hopeless. The boat then started its 
march back and reached Neufahrwasser on November 24th. 

"U 25", Kapitaénleutnant Wiinsche, had also entered the Gulf of Finland at first. 
The boat had stayed in front of the barrier until November 19, without an opportunity to 
fire. Now the commander made the important decision to dive under the mine barrier 
Because of bad weather and rough seas, he was only able to carry out his plans on the 
22"", He succeeded in submerging the restricted area to a depth of 30 m without 
incident.” 
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From November 23rd to 25th in the afternoon he had been in front of the entrance to 
Helfingfors and during this time he had determined the entry and exit routes to 
Helfingfors on the incoming and outgoing guard and watch vehicles. Unfortunately, the 
able commander did not have a viable target during this time. His observations, however, 
gave valuable information about the activities of the Russians in this part of the Gulf of 
Finland and about the type of guarding and securing this sea area. There was no 
permanent safety device and apparently only extended to the bays and port entrances. 
Vehicles patrolled at night only in front of Reval and Helfingfors with special lights. The 
Russian shipping traffic apparently took place entirely on the north side of the Gulf of 
Finland within the archipelago fairway west of Helfingfors to Hang6, where it was, 
however, as good as safe from enemy access. On November 26th, "U 25" marched back 
because of the exhaustion of his fuel supplies and returned to Danzig on November 28th. 
The commander was awarded the Iron Cross 2™ Class for the reconnaissance in front of 
Helfingfors. 

After receiving the reports on the last operation of "U 23" and "U 25", Prince 

Heinrich issued the following guidelines for submarines in the Baltic Sea: 

1. The means that are permanently available in the Baltic Sea are small. If 
necessary, reinforcement from the North Sea can only be temporary. 
Nevertheless, our attacking activity should not slow down. The submarines 
play a major role in the execution. 

2. The commanders of the submarines should be aware that it is in their power to 
inflict heavy losses on the Russians and to prevent this fleet from undertaking 
operations. 

3. I therefore expect submarines sent to the Gulf of Finland to wage a ruthless 
attack against the Russian armed forces. There are no restrictions on attacks, 
with the exception of small torpedo boats and guard vehicles. I value the 
destruction of a Russian submarine highly, that of an English submarine at 
least as high as that of a Russian armored cruiser. 

4. The commander must be prudent and careful when selecting and changing his 
area of activity. Mining and blocking = risk must be carefully weighed. Entry 
into the districts and access to Helfingfors and Reval should not be 
allowed.”™ 
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In the very near future the ice conditions will force the Russians to continue 
their exercises from Reval west of the Nargon barrier. 

5. If a submarine has to leave its post to return home and it is not necessarily so 
that the discharge will arrive within 24 hours, or that a second boat is still 
present, it should be able to be sifted in a suitable manner and in a suitable 
place so that it can reach the enemy is reported. 

The sinking of "Friedrich Carl" on a Russian mine barrier in front of the German 
port of Memel changed the war situation in the Baltic Sea. The event was proof that the 
Russians had switched to the active form of naval warfare we actually expected, using 
their powerful mine weapon. Perhaps the presence of English naval officers with the staff 
of the Russian Baltic Fleet and the launching of the two English submarines in the Baltic 
Sea, which had become known about that time, had brought about this change in opinion. 
In any case, it made our own warfare much more difficult. We assumed that large parts of 
the Baltic Sea, at least east of Arkona, had been mine-blocked off Memel as mine- 
contaminated. Nobody could know whether the Russians had not used the long 
November nights for other mining operations. This possibility and realization was all the 
more painful than after According to the later findings, it was to be assumed with 
certainty that the Russian vehicles observed by "Thetis" on the night of November Sth to 
6th after leaving Memel were the ones who put the fatal lock down for "Friedrich Carl". 
If you compare the course of the "Thetis" on the map and the bearing of the sighted 
Russian vehicles, you come to the exact area where "Friedrich Carl" came to the barrier 
(see map 10). What a favorable opportunity "Thetis" would have had if she had only 
disturbed the Russians in the conduct of their undertakings, apart from the fact that an 
action against the mine ships would probably have been successful. In war there is 
probably one opportunity for everyone, but mostly also only once, an opportunity on 
which he masters happiness by energetic seizing. For this reason, quick decisions and 
energetic action are usually preferable to cautious considerations in military life. 

The discovery of the mine barrier meant that our warfare in the Baltic was made 
so much more difficult because of the commander-in-chief’” 
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had no mine detection equipment was available in order to have the lock in front of 
Memel, and in the rest of the Baltic Sea, the courses absolutely necessary for navigation 
regularly searched and kept under supervision. The II Minesweeping Flotilla, which was 
active in the Baltic Sea at that time and which the high seas forces had only temporarily 
made available, was still indispensable for the guard service in front of the sound and was 
not considered for clearing the Memel barrier until the end of November at the earliest. 
The Neufahrwasser auxiliary minesweeping division was not seaworthy enough to be 
used outside the Danzig Bay. The lack of mine detection equipment on the German side 
considerably increased the effect of this first Russian mine success in the Baltic Sea, only 
to be more serious later to our disadvantage. 

The commander-in-chief felt just as painfully as Konteradmiral Behring felt the 
course of the armored cruiser, which fell victim to enemy mines on his first venture. At 
the first report of the sinking, the Grand Admiral wired a subordinate who was highly 
valued by him: “My thoughts are with you and your good people. I know His Majesty's 
cause is in good hands. "Later on, Konteradmiral Behring also reported to the Prince in a 
private service letter about the events of this undertaking, which may be cited here 
because it gives an idea of the mutual trust and genuine war comradeship which in the 
Baltic Sea commander-in-chief, leaders and men united. 

Danzig, November 19, 1914. 

Honorable Mr. Grand Admiral! 

Your Royal Highness 
I have the honor to receive the telegram from 17. d. M. to confirm with the most humble 
thanks. 

The warm, beautiful words Your Royal Highness sent us gave us sincere joy and 
we felt very deeply touched. We do not want to forget them and keep them faithfully in 
our hearts. They are intended to be a stimulus to all of us for further devotional 
fulfillment of duty in this great, difficult time. 

It is a great pleasure for me to be able to report to Your Royal Highness that the 
entire crew of "Friedrich Carl" behaved excellently, nowhere faintheartedness, nowhere 
despondency, everywhere calm, prudence and obedient obedience. The leak detection 
service worked like a battle inspection. The first officer, Korvettenkapitin*” 
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Schleufener, did an excellent job and deserves special recognition. It is thanks to him that 
the ship was able to hold up for so long despite the severe damage. Our conscientious, 
well thought-out peace work in the leak detection service has proven itself here. It was a 
life and death struggle with the invading water and the work tremendous was done. 

It is especially important to me to be able to recommend the Admiralty Staff 
Officer, Kapitanleutnant Gehrcke, to the benevolence of Your Royal Highness. It is 
thanks to him that the radio communication system, which initially did not work for a 
long time on the ship above, was clear and that the notification of the "Augsburg" 
succeeded, which was now approaching at the highest speed, and with excellent guidance, 
docked next to the sinking ship. 

I would also like to mention the Catholic naval pastor (1) who volunteered for the 
war and made his first sea voyage here on the "Friedrich Carl". He drove with the 
transport to Kiel. Your Royal Highness will certainly be very interested to hear him. 

My hope that it might be granted to me that "Friedrich Carl" can fight an honest 
battle man to man and chest to chest against one or more Russian cruisers has 
unfortunately now disappeared. In my opinion, torpedoes and mines have lost their 
perfidious. 

But nothing can be changed about that and you have to come to terms with it. 

I hope that Your Royal Highness will be able to provide me with another armored 
cruiser, then I would be quite satisfied again if I could get more torpedo boats. In my 
opinion, I am now no longer allowed to let the cruisers drive without accompanying 
torpedo boats. The situation has now changed a lot here. 

In sincere, grateful devotion, I remain with the most humble 

To greet Your Royal Highness loyal to you 
Behring. 

The Commander-in-Chief asked urgently for information on the lost armored 
cruiser, as he was using at least one large ship as support. The observation of the enemy 
by submarines and the occasional ceding of ships of the High Seas Forces seemed 
completely inadequate to the Prince’s responsible in the Baltic Sea. 





1) It was the naval pastor Liinskens.”°” 
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The chief of the Admiralty's staff agreed with the Commander-in-Chief and placed the 
armored cruiser "Prinz Adalbert", commandant Kapitin zur See Michelfen, at his 
disposal for "Friedrich Carl", who joined the forces of the detached admiral on December 
7th in Swinemiinde. Following a proposal by Konteradmirals Behring, these armed forces 
had been relocated to Swinemiinde after the submarines appeared in Danzig Bay, except 
for the 5th Submarine Half-Flotilla. The decisive factor here was that the depths in the 
Danzig Bay were considerably more favorable for enemy submarines than in the 
Pomeranian Bay and that entering and leaving Neufahrwasser had always been difficult 
for the armored cruiser and not possible under all conditions. "Friedrich Carl" had to add 
coal on various occasions because the water level in Neufahrwasser Roads was 
insufficient. The closer route from Danzig to the Gulf of Finland and the better repair and 
maintenance options at the Danzig shipyard spoke in favor of keeping Danzig as a base 
for the submarines. The separation of the Half-Flotilla from the detached admiral was not 
a cause for concern, as the boats received their orders from Swinemtinde and from now on 
they were sent exclusively for operations in the Gulf of Finland. "U 26" left there on 
November 26th. Kapiténleutnant Baron v. Berckheim had only received orders to operate 
in the Gulf of Finland at its own discretion. All restrictions on attack had been lifted for 
him. "U A" was to relieve him on December 5th with the same order and so, according to 
the Prince's orders, a boat was to be kept at the station until the imminent arrival of 
winter set a goal for use. 

The only thing left for the detached admiral until "Prince Adalbert" was ready for 
use was to carry out the coastal protection of the Bay of Danzig and the Pomeranian coast 
with his armed forces and to occasionally show the flag on the Swedish coast. It was not 
possible until further notice to dispatch the II. Mine Search Division to clear the Russian 
mine barrier off Memel. The division would not have been able to work in front of 
Memel without a cruiser protection, which now appeared to be questionable for the 
detached admiral's small cruisers. The Commander-in-Chief therefore decided to assume 
the entire area east of 19° 45' East between 53° 30' North and 55° 50' North as a 
suspected mine.”°* 
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Konteradmiral Behring tried to keep the Bay of Danzig free from enemy submarines 
despite his weak means. On November 30th, under the name "Division of auxiliary 
vehicles", an formation was formed from the five steamers of the auxiliary minesweeping 
division " Generaldirektor Ballin", "Senator Refardt", " Biirgermeister Burchardt", 
"Senator Strandes" and "Bunte Kuh", which was placed under the Leutnant zur See 
Hamilton. The division was initially to be used exclusively for hunting enemy 
submarines in the area between Rixhést and Swinemiinde. As well as they were known at 
the time, the boats were equipped with explosive cartridges, base irons and grapnel as a 
means of defense. The steamers of the auxiliary minesweeping division, which were 
divided up for this special purpose, had cut the cables Libau-Bornholm, Libau-M6en and 
Libau-Petersburg at the end of November. Reports of the appearance and sighting of 
enemy submarines in the eastern Baltic Sea only occurred once at the end of November 
and in the first half of December. It was also to be assumed that the two English boats 
needed a longer overhaul at the Russian bases and that the advanced season made further 
ventures hardly likely. The approaching winter soon had to destroy the general warfare 
with the cruisers in the Gulf of Finland and Lake Bottensee. It was therefore important to 
make full use of the time left before icing began.” 
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13. Operation of the mine ship "Deutschland" in the 
Bottensee from December 3rd to 8th, 1914. 


At the end of November, the Supreme Army Command had advised the chief of 
the Admiralty's staff at the headquarters that Sweden was constantly supplying Russia 
with war material and machines through the Bottensee via the Finnish ports BjOrneborg 
and Raumo to Russia. It has already been mentioned earlier that the longer the war lasted 
and the more Russia lost its other routes of supply, the more and more Sweden came into 
consideration for the Entente as a transit country for war material of all kinds. It was 
therefore very important to the army command that these deliveries, which despite all 
German victories built up the resistance of Russia, were prevented by all means. It was 
not easy for the Baltic Armed Forces to stop shipping traffic in the Bottensee, because the 
occupation of the Aland Islands with their military and political consequences would 
have been necessary for permanent control of this remote sea area.~’ 
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Because of our general situation, this could not be an option at the time. The request of 
the army command was to be carried out by a patrol of German armed forces in the 
Bottensee. But this time the chief of the admiral's staff considered it necessary to have a 
longer deterrent effect on shipping than the short cruises of the detached admiral's armed 
forces in this area, which were always based on success and were only based on chance. 
Admiral v. Pohl therefore asked the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces to 
consider a mining operation against the main ports on the Finnish west coast of the 
Bottensee. The Commander-in-Chief immediately agreed to this task, especially since he 
had planned it himself, but had to postpone its execution before the ventures against the 
Gulf of Finland, as the Chief of the Admiralty's staff had ordered special attention to be 
paid to Sweden. The Swedish - Russian traffic in the Bottensee was primarily mediated 
by the ports of Bj6rneborg and Raumo on the southern part of the Finnish coast. The 
Bottensee is on average only 100 nautical miles wide, with the help of the strong 
icebreakers available to the Russians and Swedes it is almost always possible to keep a 
fairway open for iron ships. Bjérneborg, through its fine outer harbor Mantyluoto, had the 
advantage that it was accessible for ships with a draft of up to 7 m and was directly 
connected to the main line from Helfingfors to Petersburg, while Raumo, whose 
roadstead could only be used for ships with a draft of up to 5.5 m, had one Branch line 
was connected to the main railway network. Fortifications and military crews except 
perhaps a Landsturm battalion were not to be expected in either port. The only concern 
was the concern that the effect of the mine barriers in the Bottensee might very well be 
capable of considerably worsening sentiment against us in Sweden. The contraband trade 
that flourished in the Bottensee via Finland to Russia took place mainly on Swedish ships; 
it was therefore unavoidable that a successful mining operation in this area of the sea 
would seriously damage Swedish ship ownership. On the basis of this consideration, the 
admiral's staff had contacted the Foreign Office in order to obtain its approval for the 
intended undertaking. The latter agreed to the closure of the two ports, but considered a 
certain degree of protection for Sweden to be desirable.*”’ 
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Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich was therefore instructed by the head of the Admiralty's 
staff to refrain from sinking Swedish ships due to destruction in the trade war and, after 
the locks were thrown, to send a radio telegraph to the naval attaché in Stockholm as 
early as possible to warn the Swedish shipping lines of the Finnish lurking Port. The high 
probability that Swedish ships would be harmed by the mines would have been foreseen 
by the war command, but there was no reason for further protection, since any military 
venture would then have been impossible. 

Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich appointed the auxiliary steamer "Deutschland", 
Commander Korvettenkapitin v. Rofenberg, for the mining operation in the Bottensee. 
The detached admiral was ordered to take up a pick-up position at the southern exit of the 
Alands Sea to pick up the returning mine ship with his armed forces. A cruiser, as a radio 
telegraph repeater, was supposed to pass on the report to be made by "Deutschland" about 
the completion of the task to the Admiral's staff as quickly as possible via Danzig. 
Korvettenkapitén v. Riofenderg was ordered to contaminate the entrances to the ports of 
Bj6rneborg and Raumo with 200 mines at a depth of 3 m. The outward and return march 
should be carried out on the west coast of Gotland. In accordance with the wishes of the 
war command, the sinking of Swedish steamers, even if they carried contraband, had to 
be avoided when the trade war was carried out. "Deutschland" set sail from Kiel on 
December 3, 14:30. The march was carried out without any special events. On December 
4, near Bornholm, the sea was so strong with a south-westerly wind of force 6 that it 
broke into the sea flat aft deck, where the railroad carriages, now the mines, ran in and 
forced the captain and ship to turn in. The deck would now be secured aft with a 
bulkhead made of wood and coal in sacks to ward off overflowing waves and then the 
journey would resume. Despite a his mine load, the ship lay well in the sea at 14 nautical 
miles and a stern wind. On December 5, 16:12 the "Deutschland" passed Svenska Bjérne 
lightship and entered the southern Aland Sea. The voyage was increased to 15 nautical 
miles, the crew remained on "Clear Ship" station. The area now began in which enemy 
forces could be expected to gather together. The Russians also rarely left their bases in 
the Gulf of Finland far to the south, they had already been observed up here several times. 
Only on November 25, according to a report from the Admiral's staff, was a Swedish 
steamer stopped by six Russian destroyers in the southern Bottensee.””” 
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But if "Deutschland" was sighted by enemy forces when they broke through the Alands 
Sea or on their further approach, the success of the venture was very questionable 
because the ship only had a speed of 16 nautical miles and a few 8.8 cm guns. It was 
favorable for the task that at this time of year the darkness, which was the best protection 
for the enterprise, set in very early at this time of year, around 05:00 a.m. Around 30 
steamers were struck in the Alands Sea, a number which gives an indication of the 
volume of traffic there. An unnoticed passage with the dimmed ship was therefore as 
good as impossible and would only have led to collisions and delays in the voyage. In 
order to be able to throw the mines in front of both ports in the same night, "Deutschland" 
could not lose any time. There was therefore no time for a trade war; It was only to be 
regretted that "Deutschland" was not accompanied by the armed forces of the detached 
admiral, who could have stopped individual steamers and sent them to German ports with 
prize commands. Kapitan v. Rofenberg headed for Bjérneborg now with northeast /2 East 
in order to cast the first mines here in front of the northern port and then run along the 
coast to finish his task at dawn before Raumo, 30 nautical miles to the south. 

The main difficulty of the whole undertaking, apart from the possibility that its 
success might be thwarted by the enemy, lay in precise and rapid navigation. The waters 
of the Bottensee had never been navigated by our warships in peacetime, so practical 
experience on navigational conditions was only available from the circles of merchant 
shipping. On the other hand, navigation on the Finnish coast was particularly difficult. 
Good landmarks were nowhere to be found. The coast was low, rocky everywhere and 
hidden behind a tangle of small to tiny rock islands. In addition, the depths were poor and 
very irregular, which made sailing the coast more difficult. These unfavorable 
navigational conditions also corresponded to the steamers operating in the Bottensee, 
which seldom exceeded 1000 tons and 4 m draft in size. In addition, frequent fog, 
blowing snow and hazy weather was always to be expected in the winter months. The 
commander of the "Deutschland", who had already had the reputation of a good navigator 
and seaman in peace as head of a minesweeping division in the North Sea, had been 
given three local pilots for his task through the mediation of the admiral's staff Were of 
great benefit to carrying out the venture.””° 
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On December 6th, from 01:00 am onwards, "Deutschland" probed the coast of 
Bjérneborg. The Sebbfkar lighthouse that marks the entrance was not on alight, the 
identifier of the light had been changed so that it took a long time to find the right 
entrance. From 03:50 a.m. to 04:42 a.m. 120 mines were thrown at a distance of 90 m 
directly across the entry courses and, after completion, a course for Raumo was taken. 
05:50 a.m. " Deutschland " Stand in front of the entrance to this port. The interior light of 
Raumo and the Relandersgrund lightship, which marks the approach from the south, 
burned contrary to expectations with peacetime identifiers. On December 6th from 05:50 
a.m. until 06:45 a.m. on a straight course the entire entrance contaminated with 80 mines, 
distance between the mines 360 m, in front of the main entrance marked by a leading 
light line only 60 m. At the end of the mine-throwing, two steamers were sighted coming 
toward the "Deutschland" from the west, which apparently wanted to enter Raumo at 
daybreak, One of these steamers gave the pilot's signal. But it was still so dark that the 
commandant of the "Deutschland" was more confident that the mines were thrown 
unseen. Korvettenkapitén von Rofenderg renounced the destruction of the 
Relandersgrund lightship, which the Commander-in-Chief was entrusted to him, and the 
capture of its crew. Even if the activity of the "Deutschland" in front of both ports had 
remained unnoticed up to now, with the observed heavy shipping traffic and above all 
with the fact that two steamers were already waiting in front of Raumo immediately 
before the barrier had been set, It is expected there was a high probability that the 
Russian news agencies on the Aland Islands or in Hang6 would have knowledge of the 
presence of a mine-layer in a few hours. But then it was light and all the measures could 
easily be taken by the enemy to cut off the "Deutschland" on the way back. For this 
reason, the commander drove at full speed from Raumo to the south, at 11:40 a.m. was 
launched into the Aland Sea. For the passage, the conspicuous stern of the ship was made 
unrecognizable by a panel made of canvas. Close observation of the radio traffic showed 
that "Deutschland" had not yet been reported from any side, and that no Russian ships 
were in the vicinity either.””* 
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A prepared disguise of the ship as an armored cruiser by adding a third chimney and 
heavy turret guns in front and behind was therefore not carried out. It would presumably 
have kept Russian light armed forces at bay, since "Deutschland" with its huge 
superstructure looked like an ironclad from a distance. The Russian naval command, 
carelessly or indifferently, even left the sea areas at its gates unattended. However, the 
German flag had only been shown in this area during the war. When the sun was setting, 
the last part of the Alands Sea outside the sovereign border on the Swedish side was 
crossed. After sunset it was so dark that it was impossible to see the dimmed ship. At 
17:00 the exit of the danger area was reached and Svenskar Bjorn lightship passed to 
starboard. At this point, Korvettenkapitaén von Rosenberg gave the commanded radio 
message: "Have task done" to the Admiral's staff via "Augsburg". The armed forces of 
the detached admiral "Augsburg", "Liibeck" and the 20" Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla 
were clearly ready to receive "Deutschland" at Svenska Hégarne's lightship only 15 
nautical miles to the south. At 22:00 "Augsburg" came into sight with the torpedo boats 
that had also started the return march. "Deutschland" arrived in Kiel on December 8th at 
10:30 am without further incidents. The armed forces of the detached admiral, which on 
December 5, 13:00 had left Danzig, had observed lively steamboat traffic in the course of 
December 6th before entering Stockholm, but had to sweep away from stopping and 
searching the steamers because of the bad weather and high seas. Konteradmiral Behring 
ran back west of Gotland on December 6th with his formation after meeting 
"Deutschland" at 18:16 and met on December 8 at 07:00 a.m. with "Augsburg" and the 
20" Torpedo Boat Half-Flotilla in its new base in Swinoujscie. "Liibeck" followed later, 
because she had brought the Swedish steamer "Bera" at the southern tip of Otand and 
accompanied it to Swinemiinde for delivery to the commissioner. The home port of the 
steamer was Gefle, it was destined for Leith on the east coast of England. His cargo, 
which was immediately determined on board by an investigation team from "Liibeck" 
according to the lab papers, was indicative of the trade and the type of export on Swedish 
lea described earlier. It consisted of about 700 tons of pig iron in bars, 550 boxes of 
steel, 
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2222 pieces of steel, 117 barrels of resin and 14,027 bales of wood, all intended for the 
manufacture of ammunition. 

The operation of "Deutschland" had been carried out navigationally and militarily 
safely and skillfully by Korvettenkapitén von Rofenberg. Its consequences appeared 
more quickly than one had expected. The two steamers, the "Deutschland", were already 
on the morning of December 6th at BjGrneborg had observed the approach, hit the mines 
and sank. These were the steamers "Luna" and "Everilda" from the Svea Steamship 
Company in Stockholm. Both were 1400 tons each. On Monday, December 7th, the 750- 
ton steamer "Norra Gverige" of the same shipping company hit mines and sank off 
Bjérneborg. The crews of the three steamers lost 34 lives. The entire ship traffic Finland 
was immediately discontinued, and public opinion in Sweden took hold of considerable 
excitement. Of course, insightful voices did not fail to recognize that Deutschland was 
perfectly right on the Finnish coast and in front of the hostile ports there to initiate hostile 
attacks by the Russians. All the more so since at this time the first reliable news came to 
the attention of the Admiral's staff in Berlin that Russia intended to set up the Aland 
Islands as a winter base for her fleets Naval warfare in the Bottensee was unassailable 
under international law. As the German envoy was instructed to inform the Swedish 
Prime Minister Wallenberg, Germany had the general authority, in accordance with 
international law principles, to lay mines off the enemy coasts. This power was only 
weakened by the obligation, insofar as the military requirements permitted, to refer to 
neutral trade. In fulfillment of this duty, Germany had already on August 7, 1914, 
informed all neutral states that the starting points of the attack by the enemy fleets and the 
ports of embarkation and disembarkation of troop transports should be closed with mines. 
To this official warning the German naval attaché in Stockholm had added the urgent 
advice to the shipping companies involved in traffic with Russia on December 7th to stop 
the voyage to Finnish ports. There were no fixed international legal norms about the type 
and time of the warning. Nor were they included in the Hague Agreement, which, 
incidentally, was no more signed by Russia than Sweden;”’ 
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Incidentally, this agreement also made a warning dependent on military obligations. If, 
however, the German government announced the places where it intended to lay or had 
laid mines, any military success would have been thwarted. According to this clear legal 
standpoint, the German government had to reject any responsibility or compensation for 
the damage caused. On the other hand, she naturally made it a point to express her 
participation in the Swedish government because of the lamentable deaths of Swedish 
seafarers, for whose survivors collections were even organized in German trade and 
shipping circles. The military value of the enterprise was, moreover, not very great after 
the mines had been discovered so early. It was also known that "Deutschland" had been 
observed and reported by Swedish naval vessels while the Alands Sea and Raumo were 
waiting. The mines off Raumo were therefore no longer in effect and by mid-December, 
undisturbed shipping between Finland and Sweden was reported. The icing at the end of 
the month had to put an end to the rest of the mines that had not been found, and that it is 
much more effective to disrupt traffic to contaminate as large an area as possible and in it 
the most important navigational courses and control marks. 

An effective implementation of the trade war ordered in the order of operations 
for the Baltic Sea, for which the above venture also gives an apt example, immediately 
encountered serious entanglements and difficulties with the neutral shore states 
everywhere. From a military point of view, a trade war was only possible if one 
proceeded against the neutrals with England's own ruthless determination and did not 
allow any political or economic considerations to restrict one's warfare. The nature of the 
trade war we waged in the Baltic Sea was, as mentioned earlier, constantly watered down 
by political and economic considerations. For the Commander-in-Chief and all 
commanders involved in the warfare of the Baltic Sea, it meant a constant struggle 
between the increasing regulations of the Admiralty and the military requirements of a 
strict guard service. Swedish shipping in the Baltic Sea was originally unmolested, and 
Swedish ships were generally not to be examined. *”” 
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Only when the Swedish export of timber to England grew and the provision, which was 
very much in keeping with Swedish interests, that we only treat unprocessed timber as 
contraband, was too much circumvented, did the Commander-in-Chief turn to the Chief 
of the Admiralty's staff with urgent ideas. On November 19, he reported the following to 
Berlin: “With most of the steamers stopped in the sound, a search of the inner cargo holds 
was not possible, as the stowage of the deck load did not allow entry into the hold. There 
is a suspicion that most of the steamers which bring processed wood, which is not war 
contraband, to England, transport pit wood, unprocessed wood and other objects from 
war contraband in the inner holds. On various occasions the commanders of the ships and 
torpedo boats on the Sound were informed by steamship pilots that many steamers were 
going to England which had loaded grain and pit wood in the area under a mock deck 
cargo of boards. I therefore believe that the repeal of the provisions that Swedish 
steamers should not be examined in general is urgently necessary after these incidents." 

Meanwhile, after a long effort, the chief of the admiral's staff had succeeded on 
November 23rd in obtaining the approval of the Foreign Office for all types of wood, raw 
or processed, in particular also hewn, sawed, planed, grooved, to be declared relative 
contraband. Swedish merchant ships should also from now on be treated in the same way 
as all other ships in the waging of the trade war. There was no fundamental change in the 
price order according to the English model, since the benefit of a change for our conduct 
of the war would have been considerably less than the economic damage it caused to 
Germany at the same time. The situation was fundamentally different for England and 
Germany. England could impose economic coercion on our neutral neighbors because 
their total import depended entirely on the grace of England and England was not 
necessarily dependent on their export. Germany, on the other hand, was dependent on the 
goodwill of the neutrals for essential imports of grain, ore, copper, rubber and other raw 
materials, without having the means of power to threaten their entire importation. 

Our extended declaration of contraband came much too late, because as Grand 
Admiral Prince Heinrich informed the admiral staff at the end of November based on 
information from the Swedish general representative of a large German enterprise, 95% 
of the annual export of wood from Sweden to England had already been carried out when 
this ordinance came into force.” 
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Swedish trade circles also hoped to be able to send the rest of 5% by trying to bring the 
wood in preheating within the territorial waters to a Swedish port in the Sound or outside 
the Baltic Sea to the Kattegat and from there to load it to England. So there have always 
been ways in which agreements were circumvented and exports to England, which of 
course brought enormous amounts of money into the country, were maintained. In 
addition to the sea routes, there were also rail connections available for Anglo-Swedish- 
Russian trade, which came first in winter after the icing of Arkhangelsk and the 
Bottensee between December and May. The main issue was the Swedish-Finnish Iron 
Railway via Haparanda and Tornea, which ran around the Bottensee and whose 28 km 
long connection to Karunki am Tornea Elf, which was still missing at the time, was 
completed by Russia's instigation after the outbreak of war. In addition to the railway 
from Narvik and Lulea, the important railway connection Drontheim-Sundsvall and from 
there by ship to Wafa was a route that completely bypassed the Belte and the central 
Baltic Sea occurred in the measures against neutral trade in the Baltic Sea during the war, 
are only indicated here in the most important points. 

This large and difficult area requires a special scientific presentation if it is to be 
dealt with exhaustively. The armed forces available to the Prince for the guard service 
and trade war in the western Baltic Sea had not experienced any reinforcement since the 
end of September. They were sufficient as long as there was no threat of submarine 
threats. If this happened, however, they were so busy in the defense that they could 
hardly be considered for other purposes. Reports of the appearance of submarines in the 
western Baltic Sea had not been received since November. In the meantime, at the 
suggestion of his admiralty staff officer, the chief of the coastal protection division had 
created a facility from the unused fishing motor boats lying in the fishing villages of the 
Bay of Kiel, whose owners had been drafted into army service, which was supposed to 
strengthen the weak means of defense against submarines. There were about 60 boats, the 
owners of which were withdrawn from the front and had to undertake to make themselves 
available with their boats on request. In the rest of the time they were to continue their 
trade, so that at the same time this institution promoted the feeding of the people.*”” 
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According to the instructions of the chief of the coastal defense division, exercises were 
then occasionally held in the Kiel Bay area, with the boats being integrated into the 
general defense service. The aircraft reconnaissance had also become more established 
over time and took place daily when the weather conditions were favorable. One of the 
prince's plans to attack Libau by the airship "PL 19", which was moved from Kiel to 
Konigsberg at the end of December, had to be postponed again and again due to 
continuously unfavorable wind and weather conditions and did not take place until 
January. The fact that the eastern Baltic Sea, with its changing weather conditions and its 
strong temperature fluctuations, was very unsuitable for airship operations, was already 
evident here later. An unfortunate accident with the guard forces on the sound occurred 
on November 23 at 0:20 a.m. due to a collision between "S 124", Commander 
Oberleutnant zur See Metzger, with the Danish steamer "Anglodane”. The “S 124 "was 
so badly damaged that on November 30th, despite all attempts to bring the boat to 
Warnemiinde after makeshift sealing with the help of shipyard tugs, it sank north of 
Warnemiinde due to heavy seas. Towards the end of the year the security and guard 
service of the Bay of Kiel against the threat of the Belt and Sound was gradually brought 
into a fixed form out of nowhere at the outbreak of war and took place regularly under 
the direction of the chief of the coastal defense division, with regular replacement of the 
small armed forces available. It was a hard, resigned service that made the highest 
demands on the crews of the torpedo boats and outpost boats, which had to stay at the 
post in all weathers up to the limit of the seaworthiness of their boats. At the same time, 
in the western Baltic Sea there was no appeal to be active directly on the enemy, as the 
happier comrades in the eastern part of the same theater of war always had in their 
numerous attacks. Also now, after the return from the admission position of the 
"Deutschland", the armed forces of the detached admiral immediately equipped in Danzig 
fora ny enterprise, which this time was to lead them into the area of the Alands 

Island. 
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14. The Armed Forces of Rear Admiral Behring explored 
the Aland Islands from December 15 to 18, 1914. 


Since the outbreak of war, rumors had surfaced several times that Russia, contrary 
to its obligations under the Paris Treaty of 1856, wanted to set up and fortify the Aland 
Islands as a military base. At first it was probably unfounded, but it had gradually 
increased in probability, so that in December the Admiral Staff had informed the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces accordingly. The meaning of the Aland 
Islands for warfare in the Baltic Sea in a war between Russia and Germany was mainly 
due to their geographical location, the superior advantage of which for Russia can be seen 
by looking at the map. The archipelago, consisting of several thousand small islands 
grouped around the three main islands Aland, Lemland and Eckeré, dominates the 
Bottensee through its gate division and through its flank position at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland. Their maze of islands made it possible for the Russian ships to steer 
from Helfingsors or Hang6 along the north coast of the Gulf of Finland through the 
fairway to the Swedish east coast without being significantly disturbed by our armed 
forces. In the archipelago waters, which can only be navigated with special local pilots, it 
was not possible for us to undertake activities with surface ships; Submarines, developed 
for mine throwing, were not yet available for warfare at this time. But for these boats, too, 
at a later point in the war, the contamination of the exits of these fairways to the southern 
Alands Sea was associated with considerable effort; it was not possible for them to 
penetrate deeper into them either. After crossing the Aland Sea, however, the Russian 
armed forces were left with the route along the east coast of Sweden close to the edge of 
the sovereign waters to the south, which we can hardly keep under constant supervision. 
When attacking the German coasts in the central or southern Baltic Sea, the Russian ships 
therefore only needed to traverse a small stretch of open sea space shortly before their 
destination when using these routes. In this way they were well protected on the main 
route from enemy observation, enemy mine barriers and submarines. If, therefore, they 
arranged their operations in such a way that they set the time of launching into the open 
sea at dusk, they could safely count on the fact that they would be carrying out mining 
operations on the German coast in the dark of night without being noticed.”*! 
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It would have been a particularly fortunate coincidence for us if we had noticed them on 
such an occasion, as was the case with "Thetis." From a military point of view, islands 
that are in neutral or hostile hands always make warfare more difficult on a battlefield. As 
an advanced post, they offer the enemy increased opportunities for observation, extend 
the range of his reconnaissance over the sea and in the air and, as bases, extend the range 
of his armed forces. All these disadvantages arose for our warfare in the Baltic Sea when 
the Russians used the Aland Islands as a base. They were then able to proceed against us 
from there under much more favorable conditions as soon as we made advances in the 
Gulf of Finland, their position being equally favorable against an enemy advancing west 
and east from Gotland. In addition, the southern part of the Alands sea remained free of 
ice for a very long time, and as a result the anchorages of the island group off Reval and 
Helfingsors gained in importance. Despite these geographical and climatic advantages, 
the islands were out of the question as permanent bases for large ships. There was no 
repair possibility there, even the only larger town on the island of Aland, Mariehamn, had 
no means for newer warships and was not accessible for deeper vessels. Even a full berth 
for submarines could not be created quickly in the Aland Islands. The electrical centers 
required for this took a very long time to produce, so that until then one could only make 
do with a mother ship. In our experience, however, a mothership did not even remotely 
achieve the performance of a shore installation and repair workshop, as submarines 
always use on a large scale. On the basis of these considerations, Grofadmiral Prince 
Heinrich came to the conclusion with his staff that at most Mariehamn and the Féglé 
Fjord could be considered as temporary bases for submarines and torpedo boats of the 
Baltic Fleet. 

Our measures against the use of the Aland Islands as a starting point for Russian 
ventures could, according to the circumstances, consist mainly of mine contamination to 
block the entrances to Mariehamn and the Fégl6 fjord. Furthermore, a thorough 
destruction of the navigation marks and lighthouses, which are particularly important for 
navigation in the southern part of the Aland Sea, came into question. These were 
primarily the lighthouses of Bogfkar, Ut6 and Lagfkdr, as well as all the many buoys and 
beacons 
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and posts, which marked the main entrances into the Aland Sea from the south between 
Lagfkar and Uto. Such an approach could of course only take place if we ourselves 
renounced further warfare in this area. Submarines were out of the question in the actual 
archipelago, but could, if they crossed between Bengfkar and Russar6é from now on, 
guard the entrance to the Gulf of Finland and the main entrance of the fairway from 
Hang6 into the Aland Sea starting at Bengfkar. A bombardment of the anchorage at 
Mariehamn seemed feasible according to the map, but this should be established by the 
armed forces of the detached admiral by exploring the conditions on the spot. 
Konteradmiral Behring arrived on December 11th with "Augsburg" in Kiel on the orders 
of the prince, in order to be briefed there on these considerations and plans and to receive 
guidelines for his undertakings. Initially, a submarine was supposed to be in the modified 
waiting position at Bengfk§r in front of the Gulf of Finland. This boat was intended as 
preparation and support for later ventures, if possible, to determine whether the Russian 
ships were actually using the fairway leading to the Hangé6 archipelago at Bengfkar, 
whether the war and merchant traffic from Hang6 was being used from entirely through 
the inland waterways, or whether the ships initially stayed south of the Aland Islands and 
went down into the archipelago near Ut6. These submarines were still allowed to advance 
east to Reval as before. Konteradmiral Behring was also to investigate whether the news 
was true that the Russians had established a base in the Aland Islands or had already 
established them. In preparation for a bombardment of the roadstead at Mariehamn, the 
Commander-in-Chief said a reconnaissance mission of a small cruiser was important to 
gain auxiliary targets and goals. Unless it was necessary to take your own activities into 
account, extensive destruction of the beacons and navigation marks in the south and 
south-west of the Aland archipelago should be carried out now. The destruction of 
Bengfkar lighthouse, as well as the removal of the Russian navy intelligence centers on 
Bogffar and Lapfkar was left to the detached admiral. 

Konteradmiral Behring returned to Swinemiinde with "Augsburg" on December 
12th and immediately proceeded to carry out these orders. The constant observation of 
the Gulf of Finland and the archipelago fairway near Hangé already encountered 
considerable difficulties at this time of year due to the weather conditions "returned on 
December 2nd without having achieved anything due to a machine failure’*? 
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have to break off the undertaking in bad weather. It was not ready for war for about three 
to four weeks. On December 9th, "U 25" was sent off the Gulf of Finland. It was 
supposed to observe the archipelago fairway leading into Bengfkar in a position about 10 
nautical miles to the south. "U 25" started the advance from Danzig this time alone, while 
"U 26 "on his last venture was accompanied by the coal steamer "Edmund Hugo Stinnes" 
to the northern tip of Gotland. Gradually, as a result of the war experience, opinions 
about the independence and efficiency of our submarine weapons grew. The admiral's 
torpedo boat forces had on December 7th with the addition of "G134", Commander 
Kapiténleutnant Menrhe, and "T97", Commander Oberleutnant zur See v. Prittwitz und 
Gaffron, which had become dispensable with the 4th Flotilla in the western Baltic Sea, 
received a gratifying increase. Konteradmiral Behring intended to first carry out the 
reconnaissance in front of Mariehamn and determine whether a bombardment by ships of 
the line was possible and worthwhile. This included testing the guns, establishing 
auxiliary targets and setting the landscape. Since the commander-in-chief did not want 
the armed forces to be involved in these preparatory tasks, he had forbidden the inland 
waters of the Aland Islands. The navigational risk and the difficulties nevertheless 
remained quite considerable, because at this time of the year the weather conditions were 
so bad in the north and the navigation was very difficult. 

On December 15, Kontreadmiral Behring started at 23:45 with his formation the 
advance from Danzig. The four small cruisers "Amazone", "Augsburg", "Liibeck" and 
"Thetis" marched east of Gotland on a reconnaissance line with a ship clearance of 21 
nautical miles in order to keep as large a sea area under supervision as possible. The 
flagship "Prinz Adalbert" with the six boats of the 0" Torpedo Boats Half Flotilla 
remained behind the reconnaissance line. The hospital ship "Imperator" and the two coal 
steamers "Otto Hugo Stinnes" and "Oberprafident Delbriick" were standing by December 
17th morning from the southern tip of Gotland near Hoborg. The advance proceeded 
without incident. On December 17th, 01:00 a.m. was the formation in the line Gotska 
Sand6-Saritcheff lightship. Here "Amazone", who, because of her slow speed, seemed 
too endangered in the event of a further advance in the event of a encounter with the 
enemy, was dismissed. The cruiser was supposed to return to the west of Gotland and 
wage a trade war." 
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,Augsburg"also separated from the formation to fulfill the special task of finding the 
entrances to Mariehamn and the Foégl6 fjord. The remaining cruisers continued their 
advance northwards, at 07:25 a.m. reached the Bogfkar-Dagerort line. "Liibeck" and 
"Thetis" were pushed forward as reporting post in front of the Gulf of Finland in the Ut6- 
Nefman - Grunb line, "Liibeck" was initially standing at Ut6. SMS "Prinz Adalbert" 
stayed with Bogfkar as support for the small cruisers, as an advance of the deep draft 
armored cruiser into the Aland Sea was out of the question. A north wind with force 3 
was blowing, sometimes very gusty and interrupted by blowing snow. "G134" and "T97" 
were sent to investigate the Bogfkar lighthouse and landed there with a cutter. It was 
found that the intelligence center had remained uninhabited since its destruction in 
September and that the interior of the tower had been completely destroyed by artillery 
fire. Five barrels of petroleum were found in the cellar and blown up. At the same time, 
"G 136" established that the cliff to the north-east of the lighthouse, on which there was a 
beacon was also deserted. 

"Liibeck" had meanwhile headed for the lighthouse from her stand line to explore 
Ut6. 09:50 am she observed several clouds of smoke near the lighthouse as she 
approached and when she had come within about 8 nautical miles from Ut6 between the 
archipelago individual ships. The vehicles, which at the great distance were only 
recognized due to their visibility, combined with the refraction of rays, could not be made 
out at first sent to the top Fahnrich zur See Heinrich Riensberg as steam boats, but later 
established as submarines. They were finally recognized as such from the navigating 
bridge after their disappearance could be perfectly observed by diving and one had 
previously seen clouds of white smoke from gasoline vapors. At least five, probably six, 
submarines were counted with certainty. A few minutes later, after the boats had 
submerged, another vehicle with two masts and a chimney ran out of the archipelago. 
This was mistaken for the Russian gunboat "Chrabry". Fregattenkapitaén Halm closed the 
gap relatively quickly after sighting "Liibeck" When the boats left on a plan by the 
Russians to cut off the return route to the west for the two German cruisers, which could 
be made out with certainty from Ut6 in the clear weather. He therefore intended to go on 
with "Thetis"**° 
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to join the flagship when he reached 10:40 a.m. Konteradmiral Behring received the radio 
command that all armed forces should immediately return to the Gotska Sando-Saritcheff 
lightship line. Konteradmiral Behring, who had continuously received the observations 
from "Liibeck" by radio telegram, had come to the same conclusion as the commander of 
this cruiser. "Prinz Adalbert" was already shortly after 08:00 a.m. very strong Russian 
radio traffic has been observed. At this time, the Russian observatories had probably 
sighted "Liibeck". The speed with which the submarines and their escort vehicle left two 
hours later, at 10:00 a.m., indicated that they were on duty. Another stop by our cruiser 
before the Gulf of Finland, after the Russians became aware, would have been 
questionable. In addition, "Augsburg" reported at this time that she had done her job and 
was rejoining the formation. The position of the armored cruiser was no longer necessary. 
Korvettenkapitaén Horn had passed the Séderarm-Fl6tjan line, the entry of the Alands sea, 
at dawn on December 17th and with "Augsburg" at 08:00 am stood in front of the 
northern exit of Mariehamn. From here the cruiser had carried out the ordered exploration 
of Mariehamn and the entrances to the Fégl6 fjord with creditable navigation. It was 
found that a bombardment of the anchorages at Mariehamn and in Fégl6 Fjord by heavy 
ships would not promise success. The hilly and wooded archipelago islands in front of 
the anchorages did not allow any view from the sea and also completely hid the place 
itself from view. The heavy ships would have had to stay very far away because of the 
insufficient depth, and there were not enough auxiliary targets for indirect bombardment 
with impact observation by aircraft. Korvettenkapitén v. Rosenderg, who was embarked 
for the company as a mining expert on "Augsburg", found that mining operations would 
be possible in a moonlit night towards the approaches to the Fégl6 fjord, but would be 
quite difficult towards Mariehamn even with good lighting. It had to be taken into 
account that a report that had already been received by the Admiral Staff earlier that the 
Russians intended to block the southern entrance to the Alands Sea between Lagfkar and 
the Swedish territorial waters near S6derarm appeared more likely due to further news in 
December. This made any undertaking against the Aland Islands and the ports of the Gulf 
of Bothnia”** 
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made significantly more difficult, especially since the determination of mine-free courses 
was only possible after lengthy, time-consuming observations. 

The march back of the unit took place in the same way as the march towards the 
reconnaissance line west of Gotland. The hospital ship and the two coal steamers were 
sent back to Swinemiinde. On December 18, 02:45 a.m., when Konteradmiral Behring 
and his cruisers were in the open sea roughly halfway between the southern tip of 
Gotland and Rixh6ft, "Prinz Adalbert" and "Augsburg" in the southeast suddenly saw 
repeated flashes in the direction of the probable location of "Thetis", which the ships 
initially mistook for headlights. A radio message from "Thetis" announced that she was 
free at 03:13 am chasing a white-lighted vehicle on a south-east course that was running 
away at high speed. Later came the spark message "04:00 Fish steamer "Senator 
Strandes" opened fire because of repeated unanswered detection signals and steamer sunk, 
personnel picked up. Steamer burns and sinks. Location 66 nautical miles from Rhx6st in 
south % east." The pilot of the fishing liner, Leutnant zur See of the Reserve, Charles 
Hamilton, had been mistaken for part of his good crew. The later investigation showed 
that "Thetis" at 02:45 am had seen two white lights on port on a clear night. At first the 
commander had switched on the searchlight, but was unable to detect anything because 
the distance was too great. Fregattenkapitaén Hildebrand then turned towards the lights 
and had the searchlight send out signals several times. The fish steamer had given no 
answer, but ran away at a high speed and a south-easterly course, followed by "Thetis" at 
the highest speed. As those who rescued the fish steamer later stated, their pilot at first 
correctly mistook "Thetis" for a German ship, but then later believed to detect an enemy 
submarine that was deliberately giving false detection signals. 03:07 a.m. "Thetis" had 
come up from aft and had shown again identification signals, this time the chimney signs. 
They were also not answered. The commander then had the suspicious vehicle 
illuminated with the headlight and locked a black and gray small steamer with a cannon 
on board. To make it stop, he had a shot fired in front of the bow as a warning. Instead of 
turning on it, the steamer cleared fine artillery and first opened fire on "Thetis", which 
wounded three men and caused minor damage.”*” 
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Fregattenkapitaén Hildebrand now had to accept an enemy in the vehicle and in turn 
opened fire, which he broke off twice, assuming that he had broken the resistance force. 
But since the steamer, shrouded in smoke, continued to fire, "Thetis" also continued the 
fire until 03:20 am. only when the cruiser sent his boats over to the burning steamer to 
accommodate the crew did both sides realize the sad confusion. The steamer then sank 
shortly after the survivors had been rescued. In addition to the pilot, Leutnant zur See of 
the Reserve Hamilton, the chief seaman Friedrich Singer had fallen; an accident which, in 
the circumstances of the war, had good cause and in which both parts did their duty to the 
best of their convictions A particularly capable officer had died in the form of Leutnant 
zur See Hamilton, who, as leader of the auxiliary craft division with his steamer, had 
been hunting for enemy submarines in the area commanded by the detached admiral at 
the end of November. 

Rear Admiral Behring returned on December 18" afternoon with his formation 
back in Swinemiinde. The most important result of the advance was the observation of 
the enemy submarines in Ut6. Uté had a sheltered harbor suitable for small vehicles, 
which was connected to the open sea by a deep fairway that was particularly favorable 
for submarines. Its location made it particularly suitable as a base for a submarine line to 
be laid across the mouth of the Gulf of Finland. The rapid readiness and behavior of 
Russian vehicles observed on December 17 also spoke in favor of this use. As a starting 
point for offensive undertakings by submarines against the German coast, Ut6 had the 
advantage of a much shorter approach than Reval and the possibility of longer freedom 
from ice. Furthermore, the fact that "Liibeck" had sighted five to six submarines made it 
seem improbable that these included the English submarines. In our opinion, only about 
four Russian submarines of the Akula class for a use that went significantly beyond a 
local port defense. Konteradmiral Behring considered it important and promising to take 
action against Ut6 as soon as possible, destroy light Russian forces there and make the 
place unusable as a base, GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich agreed, only reserved the time for 
the execution of the undertaking. In fact, he initially intended to advance to Gotland with 
some of the ocean-going ships of the line made available to him, in order to maintain the 
impression with the Russians that strong armed forces of the navy would be available at 
all times to support the war in the Baltic Sea."** 
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Since September the Prince had not been assigned a squadron for operations in the Baltic 
Sea. Now, on December 24th, the chief of the high seas made four ships of the V 
Squadron available to the Grand Admiral for a few days, which, with the approval of the 
war command, could be used for a trip to Gotland. This voyage of the V Squadron took 
place from December 26th to 30th. The armed forces of the detached admiral were placed 
under the command of the squadron for this voyage, united with the liner division on 
December 27 in the Pomeranian Bay near the Oberbank and formed the vanguard and 
protection against submarine and torpedo boat attacks on the march. The march was 
uneventful, the ships of the line stopped at 14:17 on December 28" at Hoborg on the 
southern tip of Gotland, walked along the west coast of the island until dark in sight of 
land and then returned to Kiel. On December 29, 00:50 p.m. the armed forces of the 
detached admiral were released at the height of the southern tip of Oland, since torpedo 
boats and small cruisers could no longer hold the sea during the heavy southeast storm 
that had arisen and were therefore no longer an option for any securing of the ships. On 
December 30, 10:15 a.m. Admiral Behring returned again to Swinemiinde. He found the 
permit for his Ut6 enterprise here as soon as the readiness for use of the submarines 
allowed him to occupy the station in front of the Gulf of Finland. The Prince demanded 
this measure as a flank cover against Ut6. But none of the submarines was clear at the 
moment. "U A" had already been withdrawn to Kiel on December 17th to carry out a 
longer repair. "U 25" had returned from a his enterprise on December 21st. On December 
16, his commanding officer, Kapitaénleutnant Wiinsche, had launched an attack on an 
enemy submarine 4 nautical miles west of Bengfkar and had also been shot with a flat 
shot at a distance of 200 to 300 m. Nothing was heard of a detonation, the enemy boat 
had disappeared, but since the sea was strong 5 to 6, a hit was hardly to be expected. "U 
23" had already arrived in Danzig on December 23rd; it had to terminate its operation 
prematurely due to bad weather and machine damage. The weather conditions in the 
eastern Baltic Sea already stopped a promising submarine operation at this point in time. 
The duration of the repair of "U 23" was indefinite. "U 25" and "U 26" were not ready to 
go again until the beginning of January, so that only then could the operation against Uté 
come into question. 
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15. Discovery of Russian mine barriers in the central 
Baltic Sea in January 1915. 


As mentioned earlier, due to a lack of mine detection equipment, the Russian 
mine barrier found in November near Memel was not established. But soon there were 
increasing indications that this closure might not have been the only result of Russian 
mining operations. In the second half of December four Stettin steamers, which had made 
their usual tires between Baltic Sea ports, did not arrive at their destinations, so that an 
understandable unrest in the shipping circles of Stettin, Konigsberg and Liibeck became 
noticeable. The steamer "Stockholm", which set sail from Liibeck to Koenigsberg on 
December 18th and did not arrive there, a lifebuoy and a propelled boat on the east coast 
of Gotland on January 9th, which provided evidence of the loss of the steamer. Likewise, 
a ship of the line of the V Squadron returning from Gotland found a lifeboat of the 
steamer "Elsa Hugo Stinnes 15" floating about 20 nautical miles east of Bornholm on 
December 29, so that the sinking of this steamer destined from K6nigsberg to 
Copenhagen was also certain. The steamers "Stadt Liibeck" and "Lebbin II" were never 
heard from again. The Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces did not share the 
concern of the shipping authorities. He was also unable to have the main shipping lanes 
of the Baltic Sea searched for the presence of Russian mine barriers because the only 
suitable minesweeping group under his control, the I. Minesweeping Division, had been 
sent to the shipyard in December for repair work and only became clear at the end of 
January. The two auxiliary minesweeping divisions could only be used to search the port 
approaches and the roads that went close to the coast. The Commander-in-Chief's 
measures therefore initially only consisted of an instruction to the shipping companies to 
use the courses north of Stolpe bank in deep water to the meridian of Hela, from there via 
Hela and Kahlberg close under land to Pillau for the route to K6nigsberg. Furthermore, 
the shipping companies should instruct their steamer masters to notify the Baltic Sea 
commander in Kiel by telegram of all observations made on suspicious vessels on the 
voyage after they have arrived at the port of destination,” 
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and to submit the courses controlled during the journey recorded in a map for each trip. 
For this purpose, the safety of the individual routes should be determined. It was to be 
expected, however, that in this process Russian barriers would first be found on the 
bottom of the merchant or warships, as unfortunately had already happened with 
"Friedrich Carl". The attempt to damage the enemy directly by operations of the 
subordinate armed forces. This was the best way to prevent later Russian advances, was 
always the top priority for the Commander-in-Chief and Chief of Staff. Trade protection 
and ice warfare were secondary tasks that could not be considered at the same time due to 
the small number of ships available also the order of operations for the Baltic Sea war 
theater. 

Konteradmiral Behring, after "U 26" was ready for use on January 2nd, started the 
operation against Ut6 on January 3rd and started the advance with his ships from 
Swinoujscie and Danzig at 4 a.m. on that day. Quickly picking up south-easterly wind, 
which very soon increased to a south-easterly storm, forced him to return to the ports in 
the evening. The experience of the last ventures had resulted in waiting for favorable 
weather conditions for the forward thrusts, paying attention to the use of submarines and 
torpedo boats. On January 6th, when the weather reports made calm weather conditions 
impossible for a few days, Admiral Behring stepped in at 17:30again on the advance. The 
association steered in reconnaissance formation east of Gotland without further incidents 
up to a point 20 nautical miles south-south-west of Ut6 lighthouse, which on January 8th 
at 03:33 am by "Prinz Adalbert", "Thetis" and the 20" Torpedo Boats Half Flotilla. 
"Liibeck" had previously been pushed to the west into the area between Svenska HOgarne 
and Bogfkar, and "Augsburg" to the east up to the level of Bengfkar as security. "U 26" 
stood since January 7, 08:00 a.m. as flank protection against the Gulf of Finland near 
Bengfkar, in order to attack enemy forces advancing from there. The weather was at 
03:00 a.m. not favorable for the planned coup; there was a weak south-easterly wind, 
overcast skies and temporary blowing snow, which temporarily impaired the shallowness. 
However, the hindrance was not great enough to justify an immediate termination of the 
attack. Konteradmiral Behring therefore decided to carry out his plan and released 
es and the 20th Torpedo-Boat Half-Flotilla at 04:16 to attack the inner harbor of 
Uto. 
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While a gang of torpedo boats searched the fairway for mines, "Thetis" was supposed to 
follow them as artillery protection with the rest of the boats and "Prinz Adalbert" was 
supposed to push forward at a great distance as support only as far as the depth of the 
fairway would allow The flagship she steered accordingly from 04:28 am. off at a slower 
pace she followed "Thetis". Soon after the advance, the weather worsened, visibility 
continued to decrease and she was caught in stronger snowdrifts. Already at 04:39 a.m. 
the minesweeper slipped them out because they were supposedly too far apart due to the 
swell. The re-deployment of the device took over an hour until they reached 05:53 a.m. 
and therefore a regrettable delay was already causing them to march, which, according to 
the plan, was supposed to finish them before the break of day. When the device was 
deployed and "Thetis" started up again, the drifting snow was so strong that it was 
completely invisible. After a few minutes the device slipped out again, so that the 
commander of the "Thetis", Fregattenkapitan Hildebrand, in order to avoid further delays 
she decided to give up mine sweeping at all. The "Thetis" now continued the advance and 
reached 7.25 am Below her continuous sounding a bouy with a spar, at which she 
suddenly plumbed only 8 m, she probably a shoal that was not shown on our maps. When 
she saw Rear Admiral Behring on "Prinz Adalbert" that "Thetis" suddenly stopped her, 
went back and then turned away, he had the impression that the cruiser she had no precise 
position for the ship's location and that she had been mistaken in navigating. At this time, 
except for a few white dots, the snow-covered archipelago, which offered no support, 
there was nothing to be seen of Uto on the flagship. Konteradmiral Behring therefore 
believed that, in agreement with his Admiralty Staff Officer, they had been expelled with 
the association while they waited three hours and drove back and forth at slow speed. He 
therefore considered it most correct to give the order to break off the enterprise at once. 
In fact, the situation with the torpedo boats and on "Thetis" was different from what the 
guide standing backwards had judged. The guide boat of the 20" Torpedo Boats Half- 
Flotilla, which had pushed forward a little further, had at the moment the operation was 
broken off at 07:30 a.m. Vm. Ut6 lighthouse in which she is clearly in sight of the 
clearing weather at this time, 5.5 nautical miles away in the north. The navigation was 
therefore exactly right. Shortly afterwards she too, "Thetis", was able to determine her 
ship's location by means of a land bearing. She would therefore have been able to 


proceed without further ado by "Thetis" and the 20" Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla.”° 
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However, because of the shallow depth of the fairway, she should definitely have done 
without the participation of "Prince Adalbert". The prospects for a success of the coup 
d'état were no longer great either. This was indicated by the lively enemy radio traffic, 
which started shortly after 08:00 a.m., which was caused either by a report from a radio 
station in Ut6 or a ship equipped with radio equipment in the harbor about the sighting of 
the German cruisers. On the march back, the unit came into a violent easterly storm at 
noon, the swell of which made it impossible to use the torpedo boats and caused the 
admiral to steer back west of Gotland to Swinemiinde in order to have more protection 
from wind and swell on the lee side of the island On January 9, 16:00. he ran into 
Swinemiinde with the cruisers and torpedo boats. 

The abandonment of the undertaking, on the course of which Konteradmiral 
Behring gave a personal report to the Prince in Kiel on January 18, attributed the admiral 
primarily to the extraordinary difficulty of navigating the archipelago waters without a 
pilot. The existing maps were of Russian origin and did not seem safe enough for 
navigating a deep-going ship as far as Utd. The enterprise had confirmed that the leader’s 
position in the foremost armed forces in such advances must be correct, since only from 
there he can quickly assess the situation and make his decisions. The reason for the 
failure of the torpedo boat group leading as a minesweeper was the lack of practice of the 
commanders in this service, the very unfavorable weather and the condition of the 
fairway; at depths of less than 10 m, the mine logs were pulled out. A repetition of the 
enterprise was only possible with small cruisers and torpedo boats. An implementation in 
this modified form could of course only come into question after some time after the 
Russians had regained the feeling of security. It was impossible to tell whether the 
Russians had even noticed a coup d'état against the port of Ut6 or had only believed in a 
demonstration, since they had seen the German ships very far out at sea. "U 26" returned 
to Danzig on January 10th; it had broken off the operation due to fog and blowing snow 
without having seen anything of the enemy. 

Further accidents caused by mines in the central Baltic Sea initially pushed the 
detached admiral's armed forces into the background.””* 
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On January 4th the steamer "Latona" hit mines at Scholpin between Stolpe Bank and the 
coast and sank with all her crew. A Russian mine barrier between Stolpe Bank and the 
mainland was discovered in the Swinemiinde auxiliary search division. The minesweeper, 
Lieutenant Captain of the Reserve Walter Bertenburg, came across a mine and sank, the 
commander and 15 men were killed. The division was immediately recalled to 
Swinemiinde by the detached admiral, as their vessels were unsuitable because of their 
great draft for one of the areas of the barrier, the mines of which were sometimes only 1.5 
m below the surface of the water. The Admiral's staff considered an immediate search of 
the main steamship routes and then clearing of the mine barriers in the Baltic Sea to be 
necessary in order to calm down merchant shipping. He therefore approached the high 
seas chief in order to arrange for him to send a minesweeping division to the Baltic Sea. 
The high seas chief was not able to hand over a minesweeping division. Grand Admiral 
Prince Heinrich believed, by initially describing the route north of Stolpe Bank as likely 
to be mine-proof, that he could for his part dispense with the immediate provision of a 
minesweeping division and wait until the II minesweeping division had finished its repair 
work at the end of January. No other means were available.. It turned out to be 
particularly unfavorable that the whole of the II Minesweeping Flotilla had gone to the 
shipyard in December and not half-flotillas or batches of repair work had begun; then 
there would always have been a few boats available that could have been used for 
stabbing and inspection trips. On January 15, another merchant steamer, "Grete Hugo 
Stinnes", ran 50 nautical miles northeast of Hela and sank, so that a Russian mine lock 
was to be expected in this area as well. 

Despite these signs of the start of mine contamination of the Baltic Sea by the 
Russians, the Grand Admiral planned two larger operations with surface forces for 
January. Covered by ships of the line of the V Squadron, the detached admiral's cruisers 
were to be used to strike the Swedish contraband trade in the Bottensee again, and then 
the military installations at Libau were again fired upon. Both undertakings were 
discussed””* 
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with the chief of the V Squadron and the detached admiral who had been called to Kiel 
on January 18 and 19. But they were both abandoned, namely the advance into the 
Bottensee at the request of the Admiral's staff, who wanted to avoid any disturbance of 
Swedish trade because of pending political negotiations, and the bombardment of Libau, 
because there was sufficient security against mine danger with the available aids and the 
insufficient training of the torpedo boats in mine hunting could not be created by the 
detached admiral. Konteradmiral Behring therefore received the order to undertake an 
exploratory advance into the southern entrance of the Alands sea with four torpedo boats 
as soon as possible, taking advantage of the favorable weather conditions. "Augsburg" 
and "Thetis" were sent to the Kiel shipyard for repairs on January 19th. On January 20, 
Konteradmiral Behring returned to Swinemiinde. On January 22nd, he started the 
advance march in two groups to the north and west of Gotland with "Prinz Adalbert", 
"Augsburg" and the torpedo boats. At "Augsburg", which marched west of Gotland, there 
were "G 133", "G 134", "G 13s" and "136", at the flagship "G 132", "T 97" and the 
remaining ones from the 4" Flotilla temporarily assigned torpedo boats "S 129", 
Commander Oberleutnant zur See Fett and "S 131", Commander Oberleutnant zur See 
Kiiffner. The next day at noon east of Gotland, the admiral decided to change some of the 
original duties. The visible weather with a steady, weak wind from the southeast and a 
favorable barometer level made an undertaking against Libau and a bombardment of the 
port with "Prince Adalbert" appear promising. However, this task had been given up by 
the Commander-in-Chief because the detached admiral himself had described the status 
of fine torpedo boats in mine detection training as insufficient to be responsible for an 
action by ships of the line against Libau. These concerns did not appear to Konteradmiral 
Behring to be so significant for a single ship. The minesweeping width of 160 to 200 m to 
be spanned by three torpedo boats had to suffice for "Prince Adalbert", especially if he 
chose the safest route with the armored cruiser. The course on Libau from Steinort on 
which "U 25" had run was viewed as such. On the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, "U 
25" had an undertaking to explore a mine-free approach to Libau in preparation for the 
period from January 14th to 18th another bombardment of this port, which was carried 
out later, was carried out”? 
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Kapiténleutnant Wiinsche had headed for Libau from the north, starting at Steinort, and 
found no steam traffic to and from the port. Five steamers and two sailing ships were 
spotted in the harbor, the beacons were not lit, and nautical signs on the Steinort-Libau 
route were not used. It was therefore apparently not yet possible for the Russians to use 
the port. 

Konteradmiral Behring therefore decided to head for Steinort as well and then 
walk along the 20 m line along the coast towards Libau. As a navigational point for the 
approach to the coast at Steinort, "G 132" should go to anchor at a distance of 5 nautical 
miles from there, and after anchoring show two white lanterns next to each other on the 
railing, which are only visible to the sea. The three other torpedo boats were to be used as 
a mine search group and deploy the mine detector about 22 nautical miles west of 
Steinort and drive 400 m before "Prinz Adalbert". At 16:00 the northern tip of Gotland 
was headed for in order to get a safe outlet position for the formation and then set course 
for Steinort. On January 24th at 01:30 a.m. the minesweeping group received orders to 
advance, and "G 132" was released from its position in front of Steinort. At 02:30 am the 
device was deployed and "Prince Adalbert" marched behind the minesweeping group at 
10 nautical miles towards Steinort. 04:13 a.m. a dimmed vehicle was spotted from the 
bridge of the armored cruiser on the starboard side, which was sharply turned towards. At 
this moment "Prince Adalbert" hit the ground several times and then got stuck. The 
dimmed vehicle was the "G 132", which was anchoring in his position". At the same time, 
the search group in front suddenly plummeted from 20 m; down to 8 m and 4 m falling 
water depths and gave their warning signals, which came too late to prevent the flagship, 
which had apparently moved too far to the north, from running aground. The armored 
cruiser gripped tightly under land, the outlines of which could later be made out in the 
pale dawn. Several double floor cells were leaking and the engines alone could not bring 
the ship off. Attempts to tow by torpedo boats were also very unsuccessful. In view of the 
Russian observatory at Steinort, as was the case with "Magbeburg", it had to be expected 
that the enemy would arrive quickly notified after daybreak and shoot down the 
defenseless ship. The next support was from strong ships in Kiel and of course could not 
appear on the scene in time. On the armored cruiser, the ship was already~”° 
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relieved by handing over the boats and the superfluous material when Lieutenant Gercke 
had the idea of letting the torpedo boats pass the stuck ship at full speed in the normal 
closed position in order to allow the ship to pass through the resulting sea lift and then at 
the same time come free with your own screws. During the second execution of this 
maneuver, at 06:20 a.m. the ship came off and steered westward from the coast. It was 
high time, because a few minutes later Steinort emitted a signal light several times with a 
signal head in the direction of "Prince Adalbert", which was answered in the same way. 
The discovery of the accident by the Russians had therefore just been avoided. 
Continuing the venture was out of the question. The march back to Swinemiinde would 
begin. The “Alugsburg”, which the previous night had seen neither steamers nor enemies 
in its area west of Gotland, also set course for Swinemiinde with its four torpedo boats. 

GroBadmiral Prince Heinrich had receive the report that the armored cruiser had 
run aground at 06:30 a.m. He called "Prince Adalbert" back to Kiel with the admiral, 
where it was also possible to dock the ship alone. The Grand Admiral contested that 
Konteradmiral Behring should not have taken action against Libau on his own. The 
detached admiral, on the other hand, believed he had acted in the Prince's favor who had 
instructed him to independently plan and carry out special operations in the Baltic Sea on 
August 23, 1914. The Commander-in-Chief would have regulated the details only in 
cases where joint operations were carried out with armed forces that were not 
permanently part of the Baltic Sea. 

On the march back to Swinemiinde, "Augsburg" ran into a Russian mine barrier 
(1) on the night of January 25th at 00:56 am. Fortunately, the night was bright and clear, 
calm and calm. The mine hit the ship running 14 nautical miles to starboard at the level of 
the third boiler room. Here the boiler room crew, 8 men, found the hero's death. The ship 
lifted itself up amidships briefly and bounced back strongly at both ends of the forecastle 
and stern. Korvettenkapitain Horn immediately let two of them Bring out escort boats 
minesweepers and drive up in front of the damaged "Augsburg", since he did not know 
whether he had already passed the enemy mines. "Augsburg" could only make a short 
trip 





1) See the overview of the mine barriers laid by the Russians in the Baltic Sea on 
Map ae 
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and was initially dependent on the navigation of the torpedo boats, since all compasses 
had failed during the mine exploration. In the course of the morning, the main engines 
were shut down several times, as the steam was only just enough to keep the bilge pumps 
running due to the boilers boiling over due to the high salt content. At 11:30 a.m. was 
completely dispensed with its own machine power and "Augeburg" was towed by the 
leader boat of the 20" Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla, chief and commander Kapitiinleutnant 
Ehrhardt. The other boats drove securing against submarines, for which the tow would 
have been easy prey. Konteradmiral Behring had headed south towards the narrowness 
between Bornholm and Adler Grund to help "Augsburg" at the news of the "Augsburg", 
which he received at "Prinz Adalbert" at 02:30 o'clock on January 25, just north of 
Bornholm. At the same time he ordered the supply point in Swinemiinde by radio 
telegraph to send tugs to the damaged cruiser and gave orders to the coal steamers in the 
sea to return north of Bornholm to Swinemiinde. At 13:00 "Prinz Adalbert" got the tow 
with the wrecked "Augsburg" in sight 30 nautical miles northeast of Swinemiinde. 
Assistance with the cruiser was no longer an option, as it was already steering into the 
Pomeranian Bay accompanied by two tugs. The danger of submarines was no longer 
great in the hazy weather, which became thick fog towards the afternoon. The admiral 
was hardly reassured about the condition of "Augsburg" when he received a radio 
message from "Gazelle" at 14:10 that the cruiser had just been damaged by torpedo near 
Arkona. Konteradmiral Behring then gave the order to the only torpedo boat still with 
"Prinz Adalbert" to immediately go to "Gazelle" for assistance and also ordered 
"Augsburg" to send all the torpedo boats there. "Augsburg" and "Prinz Adalbert" then 
reached Happy Swinemiinde during the afternoon of January 25th. According to an order 
from the coastal defense division of Aarésund, "Gazelle" set sail on January 24th to 
patrol the area between the southern entrance of Sound — Tralleborg and Arkona. The 
weather on January 25th was very nice, calm seas and clear air. At 13:39 immediately 
after the explosion, several officers and people on the starboard side believed they could 
clearly see the periscope of a submarine. It was fired at from the front guns.”"* 
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Shortly after sighting the supposed first submarine, other people on the crew claimed to 
have seen a second submarine in front of the bow, which was also shot at. The 
commander, Fregattenkapitén Myfing, who had been wounded in the explosion, had 
Arkona headed for to bring the badly damaged ship onto shallow water. On the way there, 
"Gazelle" lost both screws and drifted around motionless. Before the Swedish ferry 
"Koning Guftav V." happened by chance on the journey from Tralleborg to SaBnitz was 
able to tow the cruiser, until the boats of the 20 Torpedo Boats Half-Flotilla dispatched 
by the detached admiral arrived. "Gazelle" was towed by them to Swinemiinde and 
moored there on January 26th at 08:15 am. The inspection of the damage to the cruiser in 
dock, later ordered by the Commander-in-Chief, revealed with certainty that the ship was 
damaged by a mine hit and was not caused by a torpedo shot. This was also proven by the 
large Russian mine barrier found on February Ist by the Il. Minesweeping Division at the 
scene of the accident. "Gazelle" itself had shot down a floating mine the day before her 
accident 5 nautical miles north of Arkona, which presumably when the surface level 
belonged to the minefield on which the cruiser was wrecked the next day. Another 
argument against submarines was that the severely damaged ship remained completely 
unmolested and was not attacked again, and enemy submarines would certainly not have 
waited so close to their own mine barrier. 

The grounding of the flagship and the damage of two cruisers caused by the mine 
damage should not be the only misfortune that day. After several unsuccessful attempts, 
always aborted by bad weather, the airship "PL 19" ascended from Koenigsberg to attack 
Libau on January 25 at 03:00 am, but did not return at the appointed time. The pilot, 
Oberleutnant Meier, had taken command of the ship only a few days beforehand, from 
Captain Stelling. There were only fuel and no radio on board for ten hours. When the ship 
did not return on the afternoon of January 25, the boats of the Neufahrwasser auxiliary 
minesweeping division were sent as far as Memel. On January 27 the Russian admiralty 
announced that a zeppelin ship dropped nine bombs on Libau on January 25, was later 
brought down to sea by the gunfire of the forts and captured a crew of seven. Presumably, 
the ship was too heavily burdened by the weather conditions~” 
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and blowing snow, was at insufficient height during the attack and thus became a prey for 
the Russians. 

With the damage of the flagship and the two small cruisers, the offensive 
activities of the detached admiral in the eastern Baltic Sea came to an abrupt end. Using 
the armed forces against the enemy was out of the question until spring. The repair of the 
flagship at the Kiel shipyard lasted until mid-March, that of the "Augsburg" on the 
Vulkan = Werst in Hamburg until the end of March. A repair of the "Gazelle" was no 
longer considered worthwhile due to the outdated condition of the cruiser and the ship 
was decommissioned on February 22, 1915. The weather conditions now also set a target 
for the use of submarines in the eastern Baltic Sea. "U26", who returned unsuccessfully 
on January 10, reported above all about the danger of the tower hatch icing up and the 
resulting reduction in willingness and speed to dive. It was the first practical experience 
with submarines operating under Russian winter conditions. GroXadmiral Prinz Heinrich 
therefore ordered that all advances to the eastern Baltic Sea should cease for the time 
being. The boats should carry out their repair work to be ready for use again for the 
spring campaign in mid-April. For the training of the crews, an occasional use of the 
boats in patrol service along the German coast was envisaged. These plans did not come 
to fruition, because on February 17th, after the declaration of submarine warfare, the war 
command ordered "U 23" to be assigned to the High Seas Forces and the transfer of the 
two other boats after their repair work was completed. The removal of the mine barriers 
laid by the Russians in the central Baltic Sea now came to the fore. 

So far four enemy barriers have been found, namely at Memel, Stolpe Bank, north 
of Arkona, east of Bornholm (see map 12), all unfortunately by the hulls of our ships. It 
was not yet certain that there was another Russian barrier north of Hela, where the 
Stinnes steamer sank on January 16, 1915, but it was established in April. The Russians 
had put their barriers with great skill in such a way that they covered our most important 
approach routes from the western to the eastern Baltic Sea. When the first six boats of the 
Il. Minesweeping Division were ready for use on January 29th, their first task was to 
search the area north of Arkona, starting at the scene of the accident of the "Gazelle". On 
February Ist, the division was under command there by Kapitinleutnant*”’ 
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Schoemann set up a large Russian mine barrier. It extended from Arkona in SxW'Y4W 7.5 
nautical miles to Arkona in S?/3W 12 nautical miles. The lock ran NWXN, mine distances 
50 m, depth setting 4.5 m. The representative of the Konteradmirals Behring, the 
commander of the flagship, Captain Michehen, received from the commander-in-chief, 
the scheduled search and clearing of mine barriers in the Baltic Sea east of the Arkona- 
Tralleborg line to be carried out. The II. Minesweeping Division, the auxiliary 
minesweeping divisions Neufahrwasser, Swinemiinde and Friedrichsort were available 
for mine search. To support the minesweeping work in determining the location of 
suspected barriers and for the observation and intelligence service, the steamer 
"Answald" was prepared as an aircraft mother ship to accommodate two aircraft and 
placed under the Kapitén zur See Michelsen in Swinemiinde. At Arkona search the area 
between Bornholm and Ober Bank or the Pomeranian Bay, as one suspected a barrier in 
this narrow area. Fortunately, this was not justified, as it turned out later. Later the 
division extended the "Augsburg" barrier east of Bornholm ascertain. The auxiliary 
minesweeping division Friedrichsort received Stolpmiinde as a base and was supposed to 
clear the barrier between the Stolpe bank and the mainland. The other two auxiliary 
minesweeping divisions were intended to continuously navigate the fairways along the 
coast and to give the considerably troubled merchant shipping again the possibility of 
safe traffic to the eastern ports of the Baltic Sea. The lack of efficient mine sweeping 
organizations that had become apparent in the Baltic Sea during the past months of the 
war was attempted to alleviate the creation of a special mine clearing organization. The 
two auxiliary minesweeping divisions had proven unsuitable for service in the eastern 
Baltic Sea due to the great depth and poor seaworthiness of their steamers. Fast moving 
and flat boats were needed here for clearing the Russian mine barriers, some of which 
were very flat. These conditions had led Konteradmirals Behring to suggest that a 
division of twelve motor boats - each boat 8 t displacement, 16 m long, two engines with 
60 hp and two propellers, draft less than 1 m - be equipped with light clearing equipment 
and the boats on two mother ships, for which "Indianola" and "Incula", former merchant 
ships, were prepared. It was possible to move the boats quickly in all weathers and to 
accommodate the crew at the same time. The military personnel were freed by the 
decommissioning of the*”! 
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Swinemiinde auxiliary minesweeping division, and Kapitaénleutnant August Altvater was 
appointed chief of the first local mine-clearing division with which a completely new unit 
based on practical war experience was apportioned. The division should be ready for the 
front in April. It may already be mentioned here in advance that this creation, which 
originated in the Baltic Sea, proved its usefulness in all theaters of war in the further 
course of the war in the most brilliant way. 

The small cruisers "Liibeck" and "Thetis", which were ready for use again on 
February 6, after their repairs were completed, carried out their exercises from 
Swinemiinde near the minesweeping units and at the same time provided support for the 
small vehicles. After completing their combat training, "Liibeck" and "Thetis" were used 
on patrol duty to secure the central Baltic Sea east of the Sandhammar-Bornholm- 
Jershoést line from the end of February. An advance of Russian armed forces up to this 
point was hardly to be expected in these months, as the icing held back the Russian ships 
in their ports. The armed forces of the coastal defense division in the western Baltic Sea 
also used the months of January to April 1915 alternately for repair work and restoring 
their full readiness for war. The first phase of the naval war in the Baltic Sea had come to 
its natural conclusion due to the climatic conditions of the combat area.*”” 
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16. Review of the first phase of the war. 


After the first seven months of the war, the future development of the naval war in 
the Baltic Sea was clearly visible. From the beginning of the war the Russians had taken 
the strategic defensive as a guideline for their actions and only temporarily disrupted 
traffic on our coasts by mine operations. The German armed forces had also been on the 
strategic defensive in the Baltic Sea. But the German defensive offers a completely 
different picture in comparison with the inactive, pure coastal defense of the far superior 
Russian Baltic Sea forces. During these seven months the weak German cruisers stand far 
from their bases in front of the enemy's armaments and try by all means to deceive, alarm 
and harm the enemy. The Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces interprets the 
defensive operational order given to him by the war command as freely as possible, 
advance following advance up to and including the enemy positions.*”’ 
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Compare with this also the movements of the English "Grand Fleet", which in defensive 
warfare, despite their tremendous superiority, only undertook constant observation and 
careful approach to the German waters of the North Sea and which carried out the 
bloodless, but safe strangulation through the Blockade preferred to armed forces. 

Maritime rule over the Baltic Sea was firmly in our hands during the fiery months 
of the war. This fulfilled the highest demand that could be cheaply made on the navy in 
the Baltic Sea. It is true that our war against enemy trade and the contraband, which was 
carried on neutral ships for England, could not be carried out to a militarily desirable 
degree. The political leadership was particularly gentle on Denmark and Sweden and thus 
made sharp military interventions impossible. During this time, German trade was also 
increasingly involved in the Baltic Sea, Denmark and Sweden and undisturbed by any 
enemy attack, it took place under the protection of the war flag. Our large trading ports 
and important fortifications would be disturbed in their work by no fire from enemy ship 
guns. The German merchant ships fetched Swedish ore, which is vital for domestic steel 
production, from the ports of the Botten Wiet. In the Bay of Kiel, the squadrons and 
submarines of the ocean-going forces practiced safely as in peace and ensured the 
constant readiness of their personnel and their weapons. 

Unfortunately, our warfare in the Baltic Sea hardly found any objects to attack 
when shouting. The Russian fleet did not get out of the coastal defense area. The Russian 
trading ports and coastal places of the Baltic Sea were located within the protected 
coastal defense area of the Gulf of Finland. To bite our teeth on this would only have 
been to the advantage of the Russian, but above all also the English warfare and would 
not have been worth the effort. For Russia, on the other hand, the German trade in the 
Baltic Sea was a large and affordable target, especially for ours Warfare became more 
and more important. Even taking our weak Baltic forces by surprise would have been 
worthwhile for a Russian leader. The Russian conduct of the war could have supported 
England, its ally, by lively activity in its navy. Under the compulsion of our economic 
situation, we would not have endured a suspension of our trade in the Baltic Sea and a 
threat to our Baltic Sea ports for long. We would have been forced to throw forces from 
the North Sea over to the secondary theater in the Baltic Sea *™* 
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Thanks to the Russian inaction and clumsiness, we were spared these interactions 
between the two theaters of war, West and East, and our naval command was able to hold 
its main forces against England in the North Sea during this first phase of the war. 

If one compares the ship losses with us and the Russians, this comparison turns 
out to be unfair. But we were the aggressors in a positional war that we waged against an 
enemy behind the strongest lines of defense created by nature itself. When, in the further 
course of the war, it became clear that it was hopeless to lure the enemy out, we limited 
ourselves to maintaining our naval supremacy and waged an extensive mine war. When 
the army had laid the groundwork for joint action by the army and the navy at a later time, 
large-scale attacking undertakings took place. 

The English warfare, for its part, did not make use of the possibilities offered by 
the alliance of the Russian fleet in the Baltic Sea during these first seven months, 
although the English and Russian navies together represented an extraordinary superiority 
over ours. The English admiralty sent only two English submarines, which performed 
remarkably little and which had not been hit in the months described so far. The 
achievements of the German Navy during this phase of the war in the Baltic Sea can only 
be properly appreciated from the point of view of the possibilities available to the enemy. 
The importance of a fleet, both in its immediate activity and in its long-range impact, can 
be clearly seen on the Baltic Sea war theater. 

By avoiding battle with the German navy as a matter of principle, England 
encouraged the Russians to retain their navy from the outset of the war. Russia feared our 
ready fleet, standing on the inner line, which England neither dared to attack nor kept 
permanently bound in the North Sea. As a result of this, and in conjunction with the 
lively activity of our weak Baltic forces under energetic leaders, we quickly gained 
unrestricted naval supremacy over the Baltic Sea.*” 
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Tabelle 3. 


Kriegsgliederung der deuffden Officeftreittrafte am 2. Auguft 1914. 
Oberbefehishaber der Ojtjeeitreittrajte (D.d.O.): Grogadmiral Henri) Pring oon Dreuken. 
Chef des Stabes: RKapitin zur See Heinricd. 


I. Kiiftenjdubdivifion der Offfee. 
Chef: Rontreadmiral Mifcfe. 


AL. fveujer: Torpedoboote : 


yang T 91, 93, 94 : 
? A 1900, 2650t, 10-10,5cm, 21,5s " , 93, 94, \ 1898/1900, 400t, 3-5 cm, 
(Slaggiditt 1900, 265 vie eels 102, 127" f§ 3 Dp. Tpd. R., 26 sm 
Augsburg’ 1909, 4350, 12-10,5em, 27 sm |v ager 1910, 650 t, 2-8,8 cm, 4 Dp. Lpd. R. 
Magdeburg” 1911, 4550t, 12-10,5em, 27,6 sm 5 sm 


.V 25 (1913/14, 650 t, 2-88 em, 4 Dp. 
Miibet” ‘1904, 82501, 10-10,50m, 2356m | “yout eon sagem” | OP 


/ Undine” 1902, 2700 t, 10-10,5em, 21,5sm | ,,Sleipner’ (,,197") wie ,,T 94” 
nvbetis” 1900, 2650t, 10-10,5cem, 21,8sm | ,,Carmen” 


Gazelle” 1898, 2600 t, 10-10,5cm, 19,5 sm ’ 
(jamtlic) 2 Tpd. R.) U-Boote: 


Seulidiff 1g t, 2- 6-15em, 19 : 10" (Sil 
yerena” 97, 5660 ae ae sm | Tpdbi. ,.D 10" (Fiihrerboot) 


Minenfdiffe: Sdiffe f. den Hilfsdienfe: Sufubcidiffe: 
Hilfsftreu - ty 12 
minendpfr. / bring Waldemar | (jeiiber Vorpoftenboote 3 Roblendampfer 


Korfor) Rhein” Artilleriejdule: ,,Raifes 

wi rin Augufta”’ 1892, 6000t, 

12-15 cm, 8-8,8 cm, 21sm 

U-Boots{dhule in Riel: 

pbultan” (Hebefdiff) 1907 
Hilfsminenfuchdivifion Neufabrwaffer 3 Sperrbredjer T 27 


. Swinemiinde 1 Lagarett|hiff sui" 


pring UAdalbert‘ 


seu ot (friiher Fabre Eli” 
Safnig— peng 
4-8,8cm, 2-5¢em Kk. »biandra” 


/ bring ee Linie Blodidhiff , London” UNupferdem: 


II. Hafenflottille Kiel. 
Stationsdhef unterjtellt. 


YrtilleriesTender ,,Delphin’’ 1906, 450t, 4-8,8cm, 12sm | Hilfsminenfuddivifion Kiel 
vl 58, 60, 63, 65° Hilfsftreuminendampfer ,, Primus” 
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Tabelle 4. 


Stacte und Glicderung der ruffifden Offfeeflotfe am 2. Auguit 1914, 
Pa UFtive Flotte () I. Referve Q Il. Referve. 


AUftive Flotte. 
Chef der Geeftreittrafte: Wodmiral v. Effen. 
/Rjuril’ (Flottenflaggidiff) 1906, 15190 t, 4-25,4 cm, 8-20,3cm, 2 Tyd. K., 21,3 sm. 


















Linienfdhiffsbrigade (Helfingfors) 
Chef: B.-dm. Baron Ferfen. 
Marre ae 1901, 13000 t, 4-30,5 cm, 

12-15,2 cm, 2 Tpd. K., 18,8 sm 
Q »xsmp. Pawel I 1907, 17400 t, 4-30,5 cm, 
14-20,3cm, 3 Tpd. R., 18 sm 
/Andréi Perwoswannii” (befchadigt im Dod) 
1906, wie , mp. Pawel I” 
,Olawa” 1903, 13700 +t, 4-30,5 cm, 
12-15,2 cm, 2 Tpd. K., 17,6 sm 


Kreuzerbrigade (Helfingfors, 3. I. Reval) 
Chef: K.-UAdm. Rolomeizoff. 
,Gromobdi” 1899, 13880 t, 4-20,3 cm, 

22-15,2 cm, 4 Tpd. K., 20 sm 
t /Pallada” 1906, 7762t, 2-20,3cm, 8-15,20m, 
4 Tpd. K., 22,5 sm 


dm. Makdrow”’ 1906 





wie ,,Palléda’ 
t ,Bajan” 1907 | 


A Gr. Tpdbt. ,, Nowik 1911, 1260 t, 4-10,5 em, 
4-45 Tpd. Dp.-K., 36,5 sm 























SZeicdhenerflarung: 





Linien- 
{hift 





I. T-§lottitle II. T-§lottitle U-Bootsflottitfe Streuminenabteilung 
(Selfingfors) (Helfingfors bgw. Reval) (Reval) (Helfingfors) 
Chef: K.-2Udm.Storre.| Chef: K.-Wdm. Kurofd. ” Pig ~~ Chef: K.=2dom. Kanin. 
1.Div. | 2.Div. | 4. Div.| 3. Div. | 5. Div.| 6. Div. | 7.Div, | ®lm. Lewigli.| ge mir” g ,LAdoga” 
re ~ ‘ . * re : “ 1, Din. 2. Div. 1906 Osco, i878 
| ail /deniffei” g ,,Nardwa” 
108 | 9B: | owe | ext | oe. | owe | ext. ai | é ofr 1873 
1904 bis | 1904 bis 1895 bis an all Saalt 
1905 | 19 1906 | 1901 | &t. / BWOiga /Onéga 
ae ee so | ff) [O88 OO isz5 
580t | 508t | 335t | 350t | s56t | 225t (17-13 sm) 
2-10 em | 2-10 em | 2-7,5em | 2-7,5¢em | 2-7,5em | 1-7,5em Y 1 : 
25sm | 255m | 26sm | 27sm | 26sm | 27sm 
———_——— - —_ 
2-3 A Tpd-R. 23 4 tpbett. 4Boote 4 Boote 
I. Referve (Rronjtadt) Il. Referve (Rronjtadt) Neubauten (Petersburg) 
/Uwrdra” Artillerie: f ,Imp. Wlergndr 1” (fomeit Fertigitellung 1914 
1900 6730 t, uljciffe \ ,,Rjotr Weliki’ u ermarten 
Digna” | Dan snoey at she: be ee ee 
1899 dull shite | » Ritoldjeff Gace. ,Gatig 
»Bogatyr” 6650 t \ »kajtot|dhta” wert friibeftens 
1901 teens Marines { Wiarnii” Sept 1914 
Oleg” 23 bis fanoee / Woin” . rm 
"1903 ‘cnghd © ulthif «| -Chrabrii” P3.Nbt.1895, 1760t, 1 Sfewajtd- 
se | Wulidifie |'o.03cm, 1-15em, 145sm pol 
pRoffija’’ 1896 wie . 1911, 
,, Gromoboi 3-4 Schul-U-Boote 23400, 1 
em, 1b- 
Q Kot. ,,Giljat” = 4 12em, 238m 
rane den Schullehrgangen ae 
4 = ,Koréjeg gugeteilt or aa E) ,Bottéwa iriibejtens 
, Fen itich 900t, 2-12 cm, fertig 
aie 47,5em, 12sm Ende1914, 
7) = ,Bdbr“ sas 
. inl. erjt 
OD + ,Chiwities” friiher ,Libau’ 1905, /Betror | | rrr iors 
1400t, 2-12¢em, 8-7,5em, 13,6sm pawlowst”’ 


Panger= t Gefch. 
freuger Kreuger boot 


Ranonen- 





Y U-Boot 


@ Minens 
Dampfre 
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sonderkarte von Sund und Belten 
1915 in der westichen Ostsee gelegten deutschen und dani 
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Verlust S. M. KI. Kreuzers ,Magdeburg" und Ereignisse am 26. August 1914. 
Zu; Der Seekrieg in der Ostsee. Band 1. 


Karte 6 





i Wetter: 
25mm, MWe «diesig, soater dicker Meba! 
oo op my 





Faheten nachts 25/26, im Nebel 


S.M.KI. Krz.-Magdeburg (1911) 
Lange’ 136 am 
Wasserverdr: | 455 01 
Schneitighett. 27.69 in 
Armierung I2-0_.89m2 Tact. 8 
Besatzung: 373 


Verlag von E, S. Mittler 2 Sohn, Borllilin. 
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S. M. KI. Kreuzer , Augsburg“ und ,,U 3“ am 27. August 1914 
im Gefecht mit feindlichen Panzerkreuzern. 


Zu: Der Seekrieg in der Ostsee. Band 1, Karte 7 
i 50 





ea 05° Ay, 


TOD osc. 
WePfer......... Klar. 
Sichhigkelt.. sehr stchtig. 


EZ) = Geschiifzfever der deutschen Schiffe. 


JF cyte te angio sey 





S.M. KI. Krz.,Augsburg“(1909). Russ. Pz. Krz.,Bajan"(1907). 
Lange: 130m Lange: 137m 
Wasserverdr.: 4350 Wasserverdr.: 8000 f. 
Schnelligkeit: 27 Sm. Schnelligkeit: 21-225 Sm. 
Armierung : 12-10,5 cm, 2 Tpa.R. Ar mierung : 2-20,3cm8-15cem, 2 Tpd.R. 
Besatzung: 379 Besatzung: 568 - 593 


Verlag von E. S, Mittler & Sohn, Berlin. 
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»U 26* versenkt russischen Panzerkreuzer ,,Pallada“ am 11. Oktober 1914. 3 
Zu: Der Seekrieg in der Ostsee. Band 1, Karte 





Russ. Pz. Krz. ,Pallada’ (1906). 
Ldnge: 137m 
Wasserveran: 8000 t. 
prelis boek 21-225 Sm. 
Inmierung : 2-20,3cm8-I5cm,2 Tpd.R. 
Besatzung: 568-593 nue 
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Saar Secaaculrar eS "| 
a =e ae 2 — ‘Karte 11 ist auf Karte7 
Uni ng S. M. Panzerkreuzers ,,Friedrich Carl“ ee ri 
_ vor Memel am 17.Novemb.1914. 
Karte 10 





oi q 
Zu: Der Seekrieg in der Ostsee. Band 1. 





: : +) Gsti.t9.19°v. Greenw. 


"Wn. T7978 Nm. 5X1. 





| S.M. Pz.Krz.,Friedrich Carl'/1904 
Lange: 125m 


Wasserverdn : 9000 t. 


Schnelligkeit: 27 Sin 
Armierung : 4-21em,70-15em *%mR 


Besatzung: 597 
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